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GRAIN EXCHANGE ELE- 
VATOR. 


©. H. Sells’ Grain Exchange Hlevator is located 
at Rankin, in the extreme northwest corner of Ver- 
milion County, Ill., where four great corn counties 
of Illinois meet. With Iroquois and Vermilion 
counties on three sides, and Ford and Champaign 
counties on the west 
and southwest, Ran- 


SELLS’ 


18x80 feet in size and 20 feet high to its eaves, 
making the extreme height 75 feet. The storage 
capacity is 65,000 bushels of shelled corn. In con- 
struction it is a standard house, being built of 2xs’s 
for the first four stories, and 2x6’s for the upper 
three stories. It is inclosed with drop-siding and 
lined to the height of four stories. It is braced 
with 3,000 pounds of %-inch rods, and 5,000 pounds 


bushels of oats per hour. Har corn can also be ele- 
vated and stored in any one or all of five deep bins. 
from which it may be removed at will and fed to 
the sheller by a Constant Feeder, or it may be sent 
in the s:ame wiy from the dump directly to the 
sheller. 

There are five hopper-bottomed bins on each side 
of the driveway, all being 48 fert deep, except the 
shipping bin. This 
bin has 1,700 bushels’ 


kin is in the heart of 
a corn district that 
has not its superior in 
the world. One is not 
surprised to learn that 
the town handles from 
800 to 900 cars of 
‘grain annually. The 
market has a first- 
class reputation as a 
trading town, and this 
attracts farmers with 
their grain; while be- 
ing the headquarters 
of a division of the 
Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad, it was gen- 
erally more easy for 
grain dealers to get 
ears here during the 
ear famine than at 
some other points. 
Yet, in spite of this. 
Mr. Sells in one week 
last fall was forced to 
turn away 39,000 
bushels of grain for 
want of cars or stor- 
age room to handle it. 
Much of this grain 
came from other mavr- 
kets unable to handle 


it: 
C. H. Sells is an ex- 

perienced grain man, having operated for several 
years on the C. & E. I. road. He began the erec- 
tion of the Exchange Elevator on April 1, 1899, and 
loaded his first car out on August 29, between 
which date and December 15 he handled 137 cars, 
with about 40 more cars in the elevator and in 
eribs. The elevator, which is located alongside the 
tracks of the L. E. & W. road, is one of the best 
in Illinois, and probably the best on that line of 
railroad. The building is 36x50 feet on the ground, 
and 48 feet high to the eaves. It has a cupola 


C. H. SELLS’ GRAIN EXCHANGE ELEVATOR ATeRANKIN, ILL. 


The ele- 
yator is modern in its equipment and was planned 


of nails were used in the construction. 


to minimize labor as much as possible. The incline 
to the dump is only three feet high. The base- 
ment (which is carefully drained) being seven feet 
deep, the sinks have a depth of ten feet and a 
capacity of 1,600 bushels. The three dumps are 
all self-acting and self-locking, so that there is no 
danger of accident. There are two stands of ele- 
vators with 7x14-inch cups with a Constant Feede: 
for each elevator. The elevating capacity is 6,000 


capacity, and empties 
into a 600-bushel 
Howe Hopper Seale, 
in which all grain is 
weighed before it goes 
to the cars. 

There is a No. 9 Con- 


stant Cleaner, with 
dust collector, and a 
No. 3 Victor Corn 


Sheller, located in the 
basement. The shell 
er has a capacity of 
9,000 to 10,000 bushels 
per hour, and 
by a Constant Feeder. 
The dust is collected 
in a separate house, 
16x22 feet in size, 
built for that purpose. 
From this house it all 
passes to the boiler 
furnace, where it is 
burned. 

The brick engine 
and boiler house is 22 
feet square and lo- 
cated 42 feet away 
from the _ elevator. 
There are separate 
rooms for fuel and for 
tools. The power is 
a 30-horse power boil- 
er and 25-horse power 


is fed 


engine. The engine is coupled direct to the line 
shaft runniag to the elevator. The power to the 
house elevators is transmitted by ropes to the 


top of the cupola, while the sheller, cleaner and 
feeders are driven from counterskafts in the base- 
ment. The power equipment is separated from the 
office only by the platform of a 5-ton Fairbanks” 
wagon scale. The office is a frame building, 14x26 
feet in size, divided into three parts—a private 
office, business office and a wardrobe. Altogether 
the plant is quite a model one, as convenient in 
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plan and equipment as one might wish, and has 
been found yery easy to operate. 

Mr. Sells has been handling grain in Rankin only 
about six months. In spite of the fact that the car 
famine and soft country roads have at times re- 
duced the possible volume of business, he is more 
than satisfied with his location and with the out- 
look for the future. 


WICHITA TO HANDLE GRAIN. 


Wichita, Kan., is getting ready to handle grain 
in a wholesale way, and will be prepared to do 
business by the time the next crop goes to market. 
Two new eleyators are now in course of erection, 
and at least two other firms are talking of building 
other houses for handling—that is, receiving, clean- 
ing and reshipping—grain. 

The T. L. Blevator Company’s house, now being 
erected near the Rock Island depot, will have 50;- 
000 bushels’ storage capacity, and a handling 
capacity of twelve cars daily. The company will 
buy grain at stations on the Rock Island and Santa 
Fe roads. 

The Wichita Elevator Company has located its 
house near the Santa Fe freight house. It will 
have storage capacity of 30,000 bushels and a hand- 
ling capacity of twenty cars daily. This company 
will buy on the Santa Fe road exclusively, or 
nearly so. 

This activity in grain at Wichita is said to be due 
to the revision of railway rates, which now give 
Wichita buyers equal opportunities with Kansas 
City buyers, who, until recently, were able to buy 
/ at stations west of Wichita and pay prices that kept 
Wichita out of the trade. 


TRANSIT ELEVATORS ON THE 


T HAMES. 


The London Grain Hlevator Company, whose ele- 
yators are located on the River Thames, started in 
business in 1893 in a small way, increasing gradu- 
ally until 1898, when the monthly average of grain 
handled was over 43,000 tons. In October last it 
was 70,000 tons. The company is engaged largely 
in the transfer of grain from barge to barge or rail 
and has heretofore used floating pneumatic ele- 
vators, but recently it appeared desirable to erect 
a more permanent plant. Consequently four com- 
plete transfer elevators were erected. ‘These four 
elevators are regarded as only the nucleus of what 
will at no distant time become a main factor in 
economically handling the grain trade of London. 

Hach of the four new elevators contains eight 
bins of 8,000 bushels’ capacity each. They are not 
used ordinarily for storage purposes, but only for 
transit, the grain being weighed on the passage 
through by automatic scales. The elevators are 
built on a solid conerete base nearly six feet in 
thickness, thirty feet below the water level, on 
which rests a heavy cast-iron cellar or tank. The 
bin bottoms rest on specially strong wrought steel 
box girders, supported by massive pillars. The bins 
are built up on the interlaced timber system. The 
steel hoppers are so made that there are no joints 
at the corners, and with angles nicely rounded to 
allow the grain to run freely and entirely out when 
emptying. The roof is a steel framework covered 
with corrugated iron, which is used also to cover 
the sides. 

The interior of each elevator is divided into nine 
equal sections, of which eight are devoted to bins 
and the ninth, or central, section is for elevators, 
stairway, ete. The tops of the bins are about 100 
feet high and on them is a strong framework to 
earry the roof and to serve as a foundation for a 
12-horse power gas engine, which drives two ele- 
yators, each of 100 tons’ capacity per hour. . 

Each elevator has an outside barge, or marine 
leg of 120 tons per hour capacity, driven by a 10- 
horse power gas engine. This delivers the grain to 
the bottom of the inside receiving elevator which 
runs up the vacant center section of the building. 
No conveying bands are required, as the buildings 
are square and the elevating mechanism is in the 
center, which allows the grain to run by gravity to 


any bin. Grain is drawn off from the bottoms of 
the hoppers to the delivery elevators, which in turn 
deliver by gravity spouts to the weigh-house, located 
between the elevator and the railway track or 
wharf. In the upper part of each weigh-house there 
is a large receiving hopper from which six auto- 
matic weighing machines take the feed from the 
receiving hoppers in each weigh-house, and after 
weighing trip automatically into sacks for rail or 
barge transportation, or in bulk to mill barges. Hach 
set of double scales is provided with one belt con- 
veyor to carry the full sacks to the cars as fast us 
twelve men—one to each scale—can tie up the.sacks. 
A gas engine is used for running the conveyors. 


CHARLES DUNWOODY. 


Charles Dunwoody, the newly elected president 
of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, whose 
portrait we are privileged to print herewith, is a 
Pennsylvanian by birth, his father, James Dua- 
woody, being a well-to-do farmer of Delaware 
County. When quite a young man Charles entered 
the office of his uncle, Ezekiel Dunwoody, in Phila- 
delphia, as a clerk, and later succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Ezekiel Dunwoody & Co. He has continued 


CHAS. DUNWOODY. 


without change of firm name the flour, grain, seed 
and feed business which was established by his 
uncle in 1853. : 

Mr. Dunwoody has been an active member of the 
Commercial Exchange for many years. He is a 
daily attendant of its sessions, and has served on 
many of its important committees and also as a di- 
rector. His business, under his close attention and 
strict integrity, has expanded until it ranks with 
the foremost in the trade. 

He has. two brothers, who are also actively eu- 
gaged and have become very prominent in the flour 
and grain business of this country, to wit, William H. 
Dunwoody, who is now vice-president of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Milling Company and president of the 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company, both Min- 
neapolis corporations, and John Dunwoody, who is 
also identified with the latter company as its treas- 
urer. 

Under Mr. Dunwoody’s presidency the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia may be expected to con- 
tinue that conservative course which hag made the 
Philadelphia market so popular among shippers in 
the West who consign directly to tidewater ter- 
minals and which is year by year increasing Phila- 
delphia’s importance as a handler of export grain. 


The two big starch companies, the National Starch 
Manufacturing Company and the United States 
Starch Company, are talking of uniting with a capi- 
tal of $25,000,000, which is nearly double the com- 
bined present capital of both companies. 


CANADIAN ELEVATOR COMMIS- 
SION. 


The Canadian Hlevator Commission closed its in- 
vestigations at Winnipeg last month with exam- 
inations of several railway officials. Illustrative of 
the Canadian Northern Railway’s system of hand- 
ling the grain trade, which is substantially the 
same on all the Canadian trunk lines, in Manitoba 
and the Northwest, the chief clerk of the C. N. Ry. 
testified in substance as follows: 

All the elevators on the line are of 25,000 bushels’ 
capacity, except one at Oka River, of 15,000 bush- 
els. The flat warehouses average 4,090 bushels’ 
capacity. The railway places no restrictions on ele- 
vator owners and has received no complaints of 
an elevator mdnopoly in that district. No special 
difficulty is experienced with flat warehouses, ex- 
cept the delay in loading. The company allows 
forty-eight hours for loading, and, in necessary 
cases, a longer period. Farmers are allowed to load 
direct from wagons, and they can obtain cars by 


‘application to the station agent or to the office at 


Winnipeg. Cars are distributed in the same man- 
ner as on other railways, and are all of 40,000 
pounds’ capacity. The railway allows farmers’ to 
build platforms for loading purposes. A few com- 
plaints have been received of car shortage at cer- 
tain seasons. At present 180 miles of the road are 
being operated, along which wheat is being shipped, 
and on these 180 miles the company have 50 box 
cars, and in addition C. P. R. cars are used. 'The 
flat warehouses are giving satisfaction. The road 
has been drawing wheat for three years. 

Elevator sites are leased for a period of five years, 
with the option of renewal. 


AN ELEVATOR AND CONVEYOR 
FOR COTTON SEED. 


The economical handling of cotton seed has long 
been a puzzling problem to the warehousemen 
along the Mississippi River. Formerly this work 
was done by gangs of darkies, who carried the seed 
in sacks on heavy trucks from boat to mill. Wher- 
ever elevators have been built close to the deep 
water, this old-time method has been done away 
with; but only recently has a plan been devised to 
carry cotton seed by elevator and conyeyor from 
boat to mill, where the latter is at a considerable 
distance back from the wharf. Frank P. Barber 
of New Orleans has designed and constructed for 
the Union Mill Co., at their Crescent Mill at Gretna, 
La., a plant of this kind, which seems to meet 
all requirements. 

The main part of the system is a belt conveyor, 
running on trestlework along the wharf, and ‘hence - 
under the roof of the mill. Along this conveyor the 
seed 1s carried from the end of the wharf, 250 feet, 
to a point in the mill where it is weighed and either 
stored or distributed direct to the crushers. From 
the time it is taken from the barge until it leaves 
the mill as a finished; product. the seed is not 
touched by hand. 

The difficult and interesting part of the plant is 
the device for taking the seed from the barges and 
elevating it to the conveyor. The difficulties to be 
surmounted are the high and low stages of the 
water and the shifting river bed, which, together 
with the action of the current, constantly twists and 
sinks the wharves. To counteract this tendency a 
strongly braced frame of heavy timbers, 43 feet 
high, was placed at the foot of the wharf, on a foun- 
dation separate from the wharf piling. Across the 
frame_is a shaft, on which hinges the base of an 
A frame, on the other end of which the elevator, 
or “marine leg,” swings vertically, in such a way 
as to be easily raised from and lowered into barges 
by means of a wire cable leading over a sheave at 
the top of the high frame and thence to the drum 
of a hoisting engine at its foot. The elevator is so 
constructed as to elevate the seed at all stages of 
the river. 

Power to drive the elevator is transmitted through 
the belt conveyor itself, while the latter receives’ 
its power through a rope transmission from a steam 
engine in the mill. Friction clutches are placed at 
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suitable points, permitting the power to be in- 
stantly cut off from any part of the system. The 
present capacity of the Gretna plant, New Orleans, 
is 4,700 bushels, or 70 tons, of cotton seed per hour. 


PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY’S 
WORKS. 


The growth of the Pierce Engine Company of Ra- 
cine, Wis., has been quite remarkable. Organized in 
May, 1893, the company began the manufacture of 
gas and gasoline engines in a small way and with a 
small force of employes. ‘The engine became popi- 
lar and the business grew until its works, shown in 
the accompanying picture, built during the fall and 
early winter of 1899, cover considerably more than 
half the area of a tract of four acres, located along- 
side of the tracks of the Milwaukee Division of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. The number 
of employes now averages ninety-five, not counting 
the office force. 

The buildings shown in the picture include the 
machine shop, testing and shipping rooms and en- 
gine and boiler room. The machine shop is of brick 
and is 60x100 feet in size. The testing room is 40x50 
feet, and the shipping room 60xS0 feet. Another 
building, not shown in the engraving, is the office, 


CEREALS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The only cereals grown in the Philippines are 
rice and corn. Of these, rice is by far the more 
important, being the staple food of the native popu- 
lation, as well as of the inhabitants of other Orien- 
tal races. A scarcity of rice always brings hard- 
ship and suffering to the people. 

Several varieties of rice are grown, differing from 
each other more or less in color, size and flavor of 
the kernels. The “mismis’” is the best. The “malag- 
quit” is unusually glutinous and the flour is much 
used for making pastry. By planting a quick and 
a late maturing varieties, two crops may be har- 
vested in one year. 

The ordinary price of rice in the husk is about 
60 to 65 cents per bushel, while that of shelled 
rice is about 90 cents to $1 per bushel. The annual 
production of rice in the Philippines averages about 
36,000,000 bushels. This amount is far below the 
actual requirements of the population. In fact, the 
islands do not produce enough food for the consump- 
tion of its own inhabitants. In order to supply the 
home demand, it has been the custom to draw upon 
the product of other rice-growing countries, the 
French colony of Cochin-China being the principal 
source of supply. Jn some years the quantity of 
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a detached brick structure 35x40 feet in size. All 
the buildings contain the latest types of machines for 
producing the finished engines and for handling the 
product of the works in the most speedy and 
economical manner. 

The product of the works consists of three types 
of gas and gasoline engines—for stationary, marine 
and portable uses. The sizes of stationary engines 
run from one to thirty-five horse power, of the ma- 
rine type from one to twelve horse power, and of 
portable engines from six to seventeen horse power. 
The capacity of the plant is equal to 2,500 engines 
annually, and last year about 1,500 engines were 
sold. Many of these went into grain eleyators, 
where they are now doing daily and satisfactory 
service. Indeed. now that the gas or gasoline 
engine has been perfected and become as successful 

_in practice as it long has been in theory, it is the 
ideal type of power for elevators and other estab- 
lishments requiring power in moderate borse pow- 
ers and at irregular intervals. About 400 engines 
puilt in these works were exported last year and are 
now in use abroad. They were almost entirely of 
the marine and stationary types, the former largely 
predominating. 

A. J. Pierce is president and treasurer of the com- 
pany and Jos. Schroeder secretary. The company 
is about to issue an entirely new catalog, and will 
be pleased to send copies to all persons interested 
in gas engines, and such copies may be had on ap- 
plication. 


The packing business of Armour & Co. is to he in- 
corporated with $20,000,000 of capital stock. The 
grain business will not be included, however. 


rice imported into Manila from Saigon has ex- 
ceeded 3,200,000 bushels, worth nearly $2,000,000. 

In several provinces of the Philippines, as for 
example in Cayagan and La Isabela, on the island 
of Luzon, the inhabitants subsist chiefly on Indian 
corn, which is grown together with tobacco. As 
a rule, corn is not consumed so largely in other 
parts of the archipelago, although in years when the 
rice crop has been deficient this grain has formed 
an indispensable supplement to the dietary of the 
native population. Several varieties of corn are 
grown. The early varieties are generally preferred, 
because their use permits the harvesting of two 
crops in one year. The annual production is about 
4,250,000 bushels. It is sold at about 18 to 23 cents 
per bushel of shelled grain. 


THE CLOVER SEED MARKET. 


Prices of clover seed in the Toledo market are at 
top figures for this time of year, and October seed 
has been selling at $5.10. The demand is good, 
and H. L. Kenilworth of Wilmington, Del., who 
is said to be a member of the “clover seed syndi- 
cate,” says that the trade will absorb a great deal 
more. Toledo is the prime market for.clover seed, 
and there is a great stock in storage there. An 
ayerag:« of about 12,000 bags a month are received 
and shipped from Toledo. 

The government report gives the exports of clover 
seed for the six months ending with last Decem- 
ber, as 126,000 bags. For the twelve months of the 
year 1899 the exports were 196,800 bushels. Frank 
I. King states the prospects at present outlook as 
; indicating a general clean-up of the country’s sur- 


plus this season, to meet an increased demand for 
export, and says that stocks in Toledo in July 
next will be smaller than a year and two years ago, 
and will probably be between 15,000 and 30,000 bags. 
The shipments at present average larger than the re- 
ceipts. 


A LEASE EXEMPTION OF RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY FOR DAMAGE 
OF WAREHOUSE BY 
FIRE IS VALID. 


BY J. I. ROSENBERGER OF THE CHICAGO BAR. 


In the case of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has passed upon a question of great im- 
portance to elevator owners occupying the railway 
right of way. In short, the decision of this case 
turned upon the question whether a provision in 
the lease by the railway company of a strip of 
land, part of its depot grounds, for a cold storage 
warehouse, by which the railway company should 
be released from liability for damage to the prop- 
erty in case of fire, caused by its locomotive en- 
gines, owing to the negligence of itself or its sery- 
ants, is void as against public policy. 

The discussion by the court of the points raised 
and the principles involved is quite exhaustive. It 
begins with pointing out that there is a distinction 
between cases of this kind and those wherein it has 
been held that a railway company cannot by con- 
tract evade liability for loss or injury to freight 
caused by its negligence. For one thing, the court 
says that a railway company is not obliged, and 
cannot even be compelled by statute, against its 
will, to permit private persons or partnerships to 
erect and maintain elevators, warehouses ov similar 
structures for their own benefit upon its land. 

The warehouse here in question was built and 
owned by a commercial partnership, which agreed 
to pay an annual rent of $5 for the use of the land. 
But the court says that no one had a right to put 
a warehouse or other building upon the land of the 
railway company without its consent; and the com- 
pany was under no obligation to the public or to 
the partnership to permit the latter to do so. In 
granting and receiving the license (or lease) from 
the company to the partnership to place and main- 
tain a warehouse upon a strip of such land by the 
side of the railway track, and in erecting the ware- 
house thereon, both parties knew that its proximity 
to the track must increase the risk of damage, 
whether by accident or by negligence, to the ware- 
house and its contents by fire set by sparks from 
the locomotive engines or by trains of cars running 
off the track. The principal consideration expressed 
in their contract for the license to build and main- 
tain the warehouse on this strip of land was the 
stipulation exempting the railway company from 
liability to the licensee for any such damages. 
And the court declares the public had no interest 
in the question which of the parties to the con- 
tract should be ultimately responsible for such 
damages to property placed on the land of the rail- 
way company by its consent only. 

The validity of such an agreement as the one 
here in controversy, the court further holds, does 
not depend upon the constitution, laws or treaties 
of the United States, nor upon any principle of 
the commercial or mercantile law, or of general 
jurisprudence. Generally speaking, the court con- 
tinues, the right of a railway corporation to build 
its road and to .run its locomotive engines and cars 
thereon within any state is derived from the Legis- 
lature of the state; and it is within the undisputesl 
powers of that Legislature to prescribe the pre- 
cautions that the corporation shall take to guard 
against injuries to the property of others by the 
running of its trains, as well as the measure of is 
liability in case such injuries happen. And ques- 
tions of public policy as affecting the liability for 
acts done, or upon contracts made and to be per- 
formed, within one of the states of the Union —when 
not controlled by the constitution, laws or treaties 
of the United States, or by the principles of the 
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commercial or mercantile law or of general juris- 
prudence, of national or universal application—are 
governed by the Jaw of the state as expressed in 
its own constitution and statutes or declared by 
its highest court. 

The court then proceeds to consider the statutes 
and decisions of the state of Iowa, so far as they 
throw light upon this case, which arose in that 
state, and concludes (20 Supreme Court Reporter, 
83) that judgment was rightly rendered in favor 
of the railway company, upholding the validity of 
the provision in the lease exempting it from liabil- 
ity, as above quoted. 


A somewhat similar decision was recently ren- 


dered by the Supreme Court of North Dakota in- 


Northern Pacific Railway Co. against McClure et 
al., 81 Northwestern Reporter, 52. The N. P. R. R. 
Co. had leased a portion of its right of way to cer- 
tain parties for warehouse purposes. ‘These par- 
ties covyenanted in the lease that, in addition to 
paying a nominal rent, they would hold the lessor 
(railroad company) harmless from losses arising out 
of the destruction of property on the leased prem- 
ises by fires set by the lessor’s engines. ‘There was 
also a stipulation in the lease that all of its cove- 
nants and conditions should be binding upon the 
assigns of both parties to it. Thereafter, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company transferred all 
of its property, including the premises thus leased 
and the lease, to the Northern Pacifie Railway 
Company. The lessees or parties taking the lease 
consented to such transfer, and treated the latter 
or new company as their landlord. When the 
warehouse burned, the insurance company paid the 
lessees the loss and recovered from the railway 
company, which in turn sued the lessees to recover 
the amount according to the terms of the lease. 
A demurrer was interposed, but this was overruled 
and a judgment was entered for the railway com- 
pany. In affirming this judgment, the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota holds that the covenant to 
save harmless passed to the plaintiff company, and 
that it was accordingly entitled to recover thereon. 


WABASH AND INDIANA ELEVA- 
TORS CHANGE HANDS. 


An important change in grain elevator manage- 

ment will take place in Chicago June 1, when C. L. 
Reynolds & Co. of Toledo will take charge of the 
Wabash and Indiana elevators, which haye been 
operated heretofore by the Chicago Hlevator Co. 
The two warehouses haye a capacity of 3,000,000 
bushels. They are owned by the Wabash and West- 
ern Indiana Railway companies and have been 
operated for years by a company of which Russell 
Sage is president and Lloyd J. Smith local man- 
ager. . 
The announcement that the Chicago Hlevator Co. 
had decided to liquidate its assets and close up its 
affairs came from President Russell Sage himself 
and was: confirmed by Chicago officers of the com- 
pany. It is said that Lloyd J. Smith will go into 
the cash grain business for himself. 

C. L. Reynolds is a member of the well-known 
firm of Reynolds Bros., grain and commission mer- 
chants of Toledo, O. He is a director in the Chicago 
HDlevator Co. and was formerly in the commission 
business in Chicago. His firm in Toledo has been 
in close touch with the Wabash Railroad, and hay- 
ing stock interests in the Chicago Hlevator Com- 
pany, it was most natural that My. Reynolds should 
take an interest in its welfare. Mr. Reynolds will 
move to Chicago and give his personal attention to 
the management of the two elevators. He recently 
stated that he has not decided as to whether his 
house would continue the organization of the Chi- 
cago Hlevator Company or operate the houses un- 
der some other style. 

The stock of the Chicago Elevator Company is 
said to be largely held in New York by Russell 
Sage, the Goulds and others, and the reason given 
for desiring to liquidate is that the business of late 
has not been profitable. Hurthermore, the new 
drainage canal has seriously lowered the water in 
the slips adjacent to the elevators, and the eleva- 


_ moderate way. 


tion of the Belt Line tracks, on which the Wabash 
Elevator is located, will make expensive changes 
necessary. The Reynolds Bros. are experienced 
grain men, with ample capital, and their advent 
into Chicago elevator circles is an important event. 


W. T. KEMPER. 


The young men’s ticket swept everything before it 
at the late annual election of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, and at the close of one of the most excit- 
ing, though entirely good-natured, contests this ex- 
change has ever witnessed, W. fT. Kemper, of the 
Kemper Grain Company, was declared elected presi- 
dent by a majority of twenty-seven over A. D. John- 
son, who has been a member of the Board of Trade 
for twenty years. Mr. Kemper’s cotemporaries in 
the management of the exchange for 1900 were also 
in the main, selected from the ranks of the younger 
members. The choice of Mr. Kemper to be presi- 
dent was a distinguished mark of the Board’s con- 
fidence in that gentleman’s business ability, he be- 
ing the youngest man who has ever been raised to 
the highest office in the gift of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. The choice is, however, only in 
the nature of a promotion, for his capacity as an 
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official had already been tested. For two years he 
served as a director, one as second vice-president 
and one as first vice-president. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that while Mr. Kemper’s selection was a 
spontaneous tribute to his business reputation and 
to his executive capacity, it was not a hasty or 
spasmodic but a deliberate and well-planned moye- 
ment. 

Mr. Kemper, who is now in his thirty-third year, 
is distinctly a product of the trans-Mississippi West 
—a type of the youngest generation of business men, 
who have grown up in a country that only yester- 
day, as it were, was the frontier of the Far West. 
Born at Gallatin, Mo., he was taken at a very 
early age by his parents to St. Joseph, in the same 


state, where he passed his boyhood, and where | 


he was educated, graduating from the high school 
of the city. 

He began his business career as traveling sales- 
man for Noyes, Norman & Kemper, manufacturers 
and jobbers of shoes, the junior member of the 
firm being his father. Four years of traveling for 
this house were succeeded in 1887 by a venture in 
general merchandise at Valley Falls, Kan., He suc- 
ceeded, of course, and from merchandising drifted 
naturally into banking and handling grain in a 
In the last-named line of business 
he seems to have “struck his gait,” as the vernacu- 
lar hath it, and in 1893 he removed to Kansas City, 
and in August embarked in the grain trade on a 
large scale by organizing the Kemper Grain Com- 
pany, which immediately became a prominent fac- 
tor in the Kansas City market, and has ever since 


maintained a conspicuous position in the grain trade 
of the Southwest. 

Large as are his interests in the grain trade ot 
the Southwest, Mr. Kemper is quite as conspicuous 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma as a merchant, 
being proprietor of a number of mereantile estab- 
lishments in those states, those especially in To- 
peka, Valley Falls and Leavenworth representing 
large investments, so that he is coming to be known 
as the “Merchant Prince of Kansas.” He is also 
a large real estate and ranch owner, his cattle 
plantations in Louisiana being particularly valuable 
and noted at the Kansas City yards for their con- 
signments of live stock. 

At the Board of Trade election Mr. Kemper stood 
as the especial candidate of the young men, but, 
says the Kansas City Times, “there is no fear 
among the members that he will not conduct the 
affairs of the office in a thoroughly efficient and 
eareful manner. Although his operations in all 
lines have been marked by a progressive spirit, he 
has always been known as a sound and safe busi- 
ness man.” 


BROOM CORN STRONG. 


The ‘Broom Corn Trust,” so called, failed to ele- 
vate the price of brush at the regular meeting held 
‘on February 14, when 1,000 tons were sold. The 
price was $200 per ton. Some members of the 
combination then wanted to push it up to $220, 
but the effort failed. It is said, however, that 
President Reitz of Evansville, Ind., offered to take 
the entire holdings of the company at $200,000, and 
as this offer was refused, a raise may be expected 
before the new crop is ready—probably at the 
next meeting of the company. 

The trade is now worrying itself about the pros- 
pective over-production of brush, all indications 
now pointing to a large increase in the acreage to 
be planted this spring. All those who have any- 
thing to do with the handling of the crop are doing 
the best they can, therefore, to discourage farmers, 
who have not hitherto grown the crop, from going 
into it this season. 

And this is safe advice, for the usefulness of 
broom corn is exceedingly limited, and it is very 
easy to overdo its culture. The average crop will 
make about 28,800,000 brooms, while the total pos- 
sible production of the area devoted to the crop 
would make about 57,000,000 brooms, so that new 
acreage is not yet needed, and tenderfeet will do 
well to let the stuff alone. 


CULTIVATION AND SALE OF POP 
CORN. 


Agricultural writers are agreed that it does not 
pay to raise popcorn on a large scale. A few acres 
well located and carefully tilled are likely to prove 
profitable, especially if they are near to a good mar- 
ket, but the supply is usually quite equal to the 
demand, and prices never rise very high. Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Chicago, Philadelphia and New 
York are the largest wholesale markets. 

In New York prices vary from $25 to $40 per 
ton on the cob, and in Chicago from $20 to $35. 
The yield per acre will vary from 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds, according to soil, cultivation and variety. 
Compared with Indian corn, the return per acre is 
usually greater, but it costs more to raise popcorn, 
as the plants must be given better culture. ‘ 

Popcorn should not be marketed the same season 
it is grown, as it contains too much moisture, and 
unless the season is very dry it will not pop well. 
If kept in a dry place for a year it is usually much 
improved. The crop may be thoroughly ripened in 
the field and then husked out and stored in a dry 
place in barrels or bins, so arranged that mice 
or rats cannot get at it. Or, the corn can be cut, 
tied in bundles and stored in the field or on a 
scaffold in the barn until work is not pressing, when 
it can be husked at leisure. 

The varieties most strongly recommended for mar- 
ket are the White Pearl and White Rice, the lat- 
ter being small and rough and very desirable for 
home use. White Pearl is very productive and is 
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a standard market variety. A very prolific variety 
is called Golden Queen and is said to yield a profit- 
able crop. Amber Rice is much like the White, ex- 
cept for its amber color. The yield depends some- 
what on the size of the varieties, White Pearl and 
Mammoth Queen having large ears and being corre- 
spondingly productive. 

Popcorn prices have averaged about % cent a 
pound higher this year than last. The old corn 
is now on the market, and corn from the latest 
crop will be pretty generally held off until next 
fall. At Chicago in car lots popcorn is selling at 
$1.25 per 100 pounds for colored, mixed lots, up to 
$1.50 to $1.75 for straight lots, with extra fancy 
8-row and rice corn $1.50 to $1.75, and Pearl $1.75 
to $2. At New York, choice popcorn brings $1.75 
to $2. 


MIDLOTHIAN ELEVATOR. 


Midlothian, Texas, is situated south and west of 
Dallas, at the southern angle of an isosceles triangle 
in whose other angles lie Fort Worth and Dallag re- 
spectively. The location is a fine one, being in one 
of the richest counties of the garden of Central 
Texas—in that country which many a men still up 
north and hustling for a living regrets he did not 
purchase in a solid block twenty-five to thirty years 
ago, when it was offered to him on bargain-counter 
terms. The elevator of the Midlothian Grain and 
Blevator Company might give such a one an inkling 
of the opportunity he then threw away. 

The elevator is a well built structure of 75,000 
bushels’ storage capacity and facilities for handling 


ELEVATOR OF THE MIDLOTHIAN GRAIN AND ELEVATOR 
_ COMPANY, 

about 6,000 bushels of grain daily. It stands be- 

tween the tracks of the H. & T. Central and G. C. & 

Santa Fe Railroads and has the Barnard & Leas 

Manufacturing Company’s receiving separators and 

oats clipper. 

The company is ofticered by W. W. Majors, man- 
ager; M. W. Hawkins, treasurer, and E. F. Aycock, 
secretary. It is a member of the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. I'be picture hardly does justice to 
one of the best elevators in Texas, but it is the best 
we have at present, and at least gives a fair idea 
of the extensive character of this business. 


THE FORGED TELEGRAM. 


Events of twenty-one years ago were brought 
vividly to the mind of many men in the grain trade 
by the recent publication of the following adver- 
tisement in a New York daily paper: 

Telegraph Operators: Miss May Courtenay— 
$250 will be paid to Miss May Courtenay, the per. 
son who, as telegraph operator, was in charge of 
the Atlantic & Pacific telegraph office in the Ful- 
ton feriv house on the evening of May 6, 1879, for 
the privilege of an immediate interview; $100 re- 
ward will be paid for information as to Miss Court- 
enay’s present wherexbouts. Allan P. Lewis, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Postoffice, New York City. 

May Courtenay was the telegraph operator who 
sent the famous forged “Keene” dispatch that pre- 
cipitated a panic on the Chicago Board of Trade 
in 1879. Just why an interview with her is desired 
at this time is not quite clear. It is probable that 
James R. Keene, who is living in New York and 
is very wealthy, desires to clear up the mystery of 
the sender of the message. 

In 1878 James R. Keene organized a corner in 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade. Interested 
with him were Jesse Hoyt of New York, Perry H. 
Smith, George L. Dunlap and Nathan Corwith, of 


Chicago, and J. G. Simmons and Judge Howe, of 
Kenosha, Wis. They began buying at 80 cents and 
kept on buying up to $1, until by May, 1879, they 
held more than 16,000,000 bushels, and the price 
was still climbing. 

Suddenly J. K. Fisher & Co., who were Keene's 
brokers on the Board, received a telegram signed 
“Keene,” telling them to sell 3,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Before Mr. Keene learned that any such 
message had been sent, the entire 3,000,000 bushr 
els were dumped on the market. For a time the 
Board was in a panic and prices slumped heavily. 
Not until several telegrams had been sent to Mr. 
Keene did Fisher & Co. discover that they had 
been victimized by a forged message. 

The losses by this forgery were estimated at 
$150,000, whieh fell on the brokers and the mem- 
bers of the bull clique. May Courtenay, the tele- 
graph operator, said that *she had received the 
forged dispatch from a man whom she described 
as about 35 years old, stockily built, well dressed 
and wearing his hat pulled down over his eyes. 
The original dispatch was secured by Mr. Keene, 
who offered a reward of $10,000 for the discovery 
of the man who sent it. 


THE SIBERIAN PUZZLE. 


The “doctors disagree’ about Siberia. Hvery 
traveler come home has a new tale to tell, One 
sees in the new railroad coming disaster to the 
American farmer; while he who follows finds no 
eause for apprehension of Asiatic competition with 
American wheat growers. The reader can make the 
choice according to his temperament, his system of 
philosophy or the state of his liver. One of the 
optimists, however, is Wm. M. Bunker of San Fran- 
cisco, Who on returning recently from a long trip 
through Siberia, as a commercial traveler, said: 

“T found no ground for the fear that Siberia will 
become a serious competitor in the matter of wheat. 
The fact is that the wheat in eastern Siberia is in- 
ferior. Even when grown from California seed it 
degenerates the first year. Thus far the Siberian 
railway has benefited the United States more than 
all Europe combined, with the exception of Russia, 
as we are supplying rolling stock, lumber and flour, 
and the road will continue to benefit the United 
States more than Hurope.” 

Per contra, the Prof. Carleton of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, who has been analyz- 
ing Russian soils, finds that Siberia is as well 
adapted for wheat culture as is the American North- 
west. The “black earth’ lands of Russia and 
Siberia is a prairie country 600 to 700 miles wide, 
which begins in Hungary and extends eastward to 
the Ural mountains and beyond into Siberia for an 
unknown distance. This black soil is shown by 
both chemical and mechanical analyses to be simi- 
lar, if not identical, Prof. Carleton says, with the 
“black loam” of the American prairies and of equal 
depth. 

In a pamphlet on this subject by Prof. Carleton, 
the conclusion is reached, in substance, that “the 
soils of the two regions are similarly characterized 
by an exceptionally large amount of thoroughly 
humified organic matter, by the presence ot au un- 
usual proportion of phosphorie acid, and by a great 
amount of lime, potash, and other alkalies. These 
soils are, therefore, alkaline, while many others, es- 
pecially of the forest regions, are acid. It is well 
known that the substances thus more abundant in 
these soils than in others are just those needed by 
the wheat plant. In these regions the amount of 
alkali present may become so great as to injure 
plant growth, forming alkaline wastes, but these 
are found in certain restricted areas near the border 
of the black soil region, and even in the vicinity 
of these wastes the best quality of wheat is some- 
times grown.” 


A farmer living near Peru, Ind., says that he 
killed the Hessian fly in his wheat by sowing air- 
slaked lime on the field as soov as the grain was 
up in September. He spread the lime with a hand- 
sower, or fiddler, and repeated the dosage twice, 
making three sowings at short intervals. 


VALVE FOR GRAIN BIN. 


A recent French patent covers a new valve for the 
bottom of a grain bin, by which the grain may je 
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directed into one or other of two spouts. The valve 
¢ is pivoted at d to open the bin to throw its con- 
tents into the a or b spouts. 


CYLINDER OILS FOR GAS EN- 
GINES. 


Experience has shown that gas and gasoline 
engines require not only a good grade of cylinder 
oil but an oil which is not perceptibly affected by 
frictional heat. What proves to be a first-class 
cylinder oil for steam engines will not necessarily 
answer for gas engines. 

Oils which have a tendency to leave a coarse sedi- 
ment behind, or form chips, should not be used, as 
they will cause clogging of the ports, sometimes 
sufficient to put the engine out of service. 

Automatic sight feed lubricators should be used 
and it might also be well to attach a hand feed sight 
lubricator to be used in case of emergency. A regu- 
lar feed of oil is even more important in a gas en- 
gine cylinder than a steam engine cylinder, for in 
the latter the steam assists greatly in carrying the 
oil to all moving parts. 

Some cylinder oils of a good grade nave been found 
to be too heayy for the cylinder of a gas engine. 
They would settle in a part of the cylinder and not 
distribute. In one such case, the addition of a light 
fatty oil improved its lubricating properties to such 
an extent that the same mixture was employed ever 
after. Where a gas engine manufacturer recom- 
mends a certain grade of oil, le generally knows 
what he is talking about and it is well to follow his 
advice. 


A GRAIN OF BUCKWHEAT. 


The three parts of the buckwheat berry, as shown 
by the cut reproduced from the Jones Dairy Farm’s 
circular, are the hull (the heavily shaded outside), 
the embryo (the small dise in the center, with the 
curyed parts extending to and along the inside edge 


of the hull), and the starch grains (the light por- 
tion of the cut), which are white and make up the 
greater part (about two-thirds) of the berry. ‘The 
hull is nearly all bolted out. The embryo is yellow- 
ish in color and has a sweet as well as strong 
“buckwheat” taste. It does not become fine in 
grinding. 


The Prussian Grain Exchange at Berlin was re- 
opened on February 16. It had been closed by law 
i } R 
for two years. 
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H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.’S 
NEW PLANT. 


Nearly everyone connected with the practical 
side of the grain trade is familiar with the name 
of Caldwell, in connection with elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, and 
will be interested in a description of the new plant 
where this line of machinery will hereafter be 
made. 

This new plant of the H. W. Caldwell & Son. 
Co., located on Western Avenue, from Seventeenth 
to Eighteenth streets, Chicago, is easily one of the 
finest machinery manufacturing establishments in 
the world. As at present completed it consists of 
a power house 56x78 feet, the main machine shop 
106x180 feet, and the rolling mill and sheet metal 
department 100x180 feet. Hlectrical distribution 
of power being employed, they were not hamperea 
in arranging the buildings with reference to the 
greatest convenience in receiving raw material 
and delivering the manufactured products. <A 
switch from the Belt Line Railroad brings cars in 
position for loading or unloading at every building. 
A plant calculated to most effectively and eco- 
nomically manufacture their line of specialties and 
general machinery was the chief aim of the com- 
pany and wherever more than ordinary efficiency, 
conyenience or permanence could be secured, the 
additional expenditure was not withheld. 

The power house is a single-story building of 
brick and steel construction, divided into two rooms 
by a heayy fire wall. The boiler room is at present 
equipped with two 175-horse power Geary Water- 
tube Boilers, with provision for a third boiler of like 
eapacity. Wither boiler has capacity to supply the 
engine, thus making a shut-down unnecessary for 
the cleaning or repairing of boiler. After passing 
through a Bundy Steam Separator the steam passes 
into the engine room to supply a 16x86 Allis-Corliss 
Engine. This is of the “rolling mill type,” having 
an unusually heavy frame and a fly-wheel of extra 
weight to secure uniform speed, even under greatly 
varying loads. 

The engine room also contains an exhaust steam 
feed-water heater, two Stilwell, Bierce & Smith- 


MACHINE SHOP LOOKING NORTH, OFFICES IN NORTH END OF GALLERY. 


Vaile duplex feed-water pumps and a Lee-Penberthy 
Injector for auxiliary feeding of the boilers. The 
dynamo is of 100-kilowatt capacity, and the switch- 
board, meters and other apparatus are of the latest 
types. Power is transmitted by cables through con- 
duits to the yarious buildings. 

The principal building of the plant is the machine 
shop, with brick walls and structural work entirely 
of steel. The main floor is used as a general ma- 
chine shop. The galleries on either side of the 
building are supported by heavy steel girders and 
are capable of supporting any weight that may be 
placed upon them. The east gallery is occupied by 
the pattern shop and the west gallery will be used 
for storage of manufactured goods until such time 
as the regular warehouse is erected. The gallery 


across the north end of the building is used for 
offices and drafting rooms and from them a view of 
the entire shop may be had. 

The trayeling crane used in this building is of the 
three-motor type, with a span of 48 feet and a 
eapacity of 20 tons. It is carried on tracks high up 
in the building, so that it can be used for handling 
material to or from the galleries, as well as from the 
main floor. A novel feature of construction in con- 


nection with this crane is a provision for receiv- 
ing and delivering material direct from the cars 
Instead of running 


on tracks outside the building. 


large, as well as small, work may be had from the 
statement that it includes such machines as a large 
boring mill with a capacity for turning wheels 10 
feet in diameter, a large planer, capable of taking a 
machine 8 feet square, and a keyseater, capable of 
eutting a keyseat in a hub 28 inches long. 

The rolling mill and sheet metal department, 100x 
180 feet, also of brick and steel construction, houses 
the manufacture of the famous specialty of this 
company—the Caldwell Conveyor. <A portion of the 
building is used for a rolling mill for the manufac- 
ture of the Caldwell Helicoid flight. The furnaces 


GENERAL VIEW OF H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.’S NEW PLANT. 


the tracks into building under the crane, as is gen- 
erally done, a substantial steel structure extends 
beyond the end of building and by an ingenious 
arrangement of the doors at the south end of build- 
ing, the crane passes out of the building, pushing 
the doors -before it, and receives its load directly 
from the car. 

In addition to the crane, an electrie elevator, with 
platform 9x18 feet, is located on the west side of 
building and is capable of carrying heavy loads of 
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material of any size to and from the gallery. The 
entire space through the center of building (48 feet 
wide) is kept clear of machines and is used for 
an erecting floor. The large tools are placed along- 
side this space, with special reference to having the 
heavier pieces of machinery delivered and taken 
away by the traveling crane. 

A feature of the extensive lighting through win- 
dows and skylights that is worthy of notice is the 
glass containing wire netting. In addition to its 
fire protection, its ribbed surface causes a refraction 
of the rays of light that greatly increases the il- 
lumination of the interior. For night work the 
electric lighting system consists of 300 incandescent 
and 16 arc lights. ; 

An idea of this shop’s equipment for handling 


are equipped with apparatus for using fuel oil, and 
are of the most effective and economical type. In 


| this building are the forge shops, blacksmithing de- 


partment and sheet metal working department for 
the manuacture of Caldwell Conveyor, etc. 

The entire plant is heated by the Sturtevant hot- 
blast system of heating and ventilating, the heat 
being supplied by exhaust steam from the engine. 
In summer, the substitution of cold water for steam 
in the coils cools the air in the shops. 


SHOP IN GALLERY OF MACHINE SHOP. 


The use of electricity for the distribution of power 
to all departments has obviated the use of long lines 
of shafting. The machines are grouped so that all 
the shafts are short and have but few bearings. 
When any group of machines is out of use, the 
motor supplying that group is stopped and the 
operating expense of that part of the plant ceases 
at once. 

In addition to the buildings above described, the 
company will build, at an early date, a foundry to 
the west of the machine shop, while to the south of 
the rolling mill and east of the power house, a large 
three-story warehouse will be constructed. This 
will be used as a shipping department and for the 
storage of large stocks of finished goods. 

The Caldwell Company have selected as a location 
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for this new plant one of the best shipping points in 
the city of Chicago, and that is saying a great deal. | 
It is in a locality that is rapidly becoming the lead- 

_ ing manufacturing district of the city. In addition 
to having switching facilities over the belt railway, 
connecting with every railroad within the city, there 
are within a few blocks of the plant local freight 
depots of the P., C., C. & St. L., the Santa Fe, Michi- 
gan Central and the C., B. & Q. railroads. The 
many friends and customers of the company who 
desire to visit the new plant personally will find it 
readily accessible from the center of the city by 
several electric street car lines, as well as by the 
Douglas Park trains of the Metropolitan Wlevated 
Railway. 


STUDIES IN CORN. 


In practical “university extension” work, of which 
we have heard so much during the past few years, 
nothing has yet appeared exceeding in potential 
value the work of the University of Illinois in the 
Illinois College of Agriculture, which is now de- 
voting special attention to corn culture under the 
direction of Instructor A. D. Shamel. 

The first step toward improved corn culture is 
to determine what is the best corn, or, rather, what 
are the best specimens of each of the several types 


in spite of the usually accepted dictum that all corn 
is chemically the same. It has also been suggested 
by other than college observers that the seed should 
be adapted to the soil under cultivation. Speaking 
broadly it is said the farmer should plant ‘“‘big corn 
on big (rich) land, little corn on little land, and 
Medium corn on medium land.” Big corn runs out 
—loses its distinctive character—on poor soil; so 
that no matter how big the seed corn the poorer 
lands yield only a certain size of corn. The thing 
to do then is to select the typical seed for each 
given tract—to improve the quality of grain that 
may be grown on the poorer lands and not to de- 
grade the qualities of corn grown on the rich lands. 
(This is a theory advanced in the Indiana Farmer, 
by P. W. Corya of Dupont.) 

The general principles of the art of judging corn 
by the score card method have been referred to in 
general terms in this paper hitherto; but we be- 
lieve a more detailed statement of the methods will 
be of interest, if not of value, to the elevator man, 
who is, of course, a handler of corn rather than a 
producer. Every improvement of the quality of 
corn is indirectly of value to him, however. One 
who observes the method of judging corn for the 
first time soon becomes impressed with the fact 
“that much more must be known about an ear of 
corn and about how to use the score card than is 


a single mixed kernel; it only means that a stray 
pollen from another variety has fallen on that silk. 

“Ripeness is indicated by twisting the ear; when 
thoroughly ripe the ear is firm, but if the ear can be 
twisted it indicates immaturity. 

“Roughness is a good indication, but when it 
extends to chaffiness at the ends of the kernels it is 
a defect. The long flanges of the kernels are formed 
by the seed coat which develops faster than the 
interior of the kernel, and at the end of the season 
falls back in upon the starch, leaying the dent. The 
longer seed coat gives room for the kernel to de 
velop, but if the coat grows too long, making 
chaffy ends, there is a loss of energy and a poorer 
kernel. On the other hand in the flint varieties the 
interior of the kernel begins to harden on the out- 
side, the seed coat cannot extend itself and the 
kernel can be no larger than it is when the starch 
begins to harden, resulting in shallow kernels. 
Rough corn if not chaffy will give a higher per cent 
of corn to cob. 

“Tt will not do to pay too much attention to the 
filling out of the ear at the ends; in developing that 
to a perfect degree one is likely to lose some other 
quality more valuable. The butt of the ear should 
be swelled out over the shank and perfectly kerneled 
out; if the butt is straight across it is poor, and 
if it slopes forward from the end of the cob it is 
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of this cereal now grown in Illinois. For while ! indicated in the few formal lines printed on the | very poor. But the balanced development of all the 


maize may originally have been of one yariety only, 
now, because of culture and changed environment, 
many varieties are familiar. Instructor Shamel has, 
therefore, begun the work of improving corn cul- 
ture methods by carefully differentiating the pe- 
euliar characteristics of each variety of corn, and 
has called to his assistance J. EH. Meatheringham of 
Camp Point, who, in December last, took the first 
prize in the corn judging contest at the college. 
The distinguishivg peculiarities of the types are at 
present known, it appears, only in a general way. 
The study of type characteristics in this way 
would, of course, involve a score card for each of 
the various types; and the easy-going corn grower 
and buyer may ask: ‘What's the use of all this 
fuss?’ The “use” is that the careful selection of 
seed corn by the general score card method has 
given a largely increased yield. In Douglas County, 
Illinois, as an example given by Mr. Shamel, in a 
single year “score card” seed gave an increase of 
no less than 20 per cent. An increase of ten bushels 
per acre on eighty acres means 800 bushels gain, 
worth at 25 cents a bushel $200, all of which is net 
gain to the grower. How far this method may be of 
value when carried further into the detailed exam- | 
ination proposed by the typical score card remains 
to be seen, but there is presumptive value, at least. 
Few cereals respond more quickly to scientific cul- 
ture than corn, both in yield and in quality, for the 
Illinois College has established the fact that the 
quality, the physical or chemical constitution, of 
corn may be materially altered by cultivation and | 
selection of seed to develop special characteristics, 


ecard itself,’ says the Bloomington Pantagraph. 
“The unwritten stfindard of the degrees of per- 
sonal judgment to be exercised called for both class 
distinction and a liberal interpretation of the card. 
The matter is not yet reduced to a mathematical 
nicety;” but the following are some of the hints 
given by the expert instructors: “A white ear so 
badly mixed as to have a red cob should not be 
judged at all; a yellow ear must have a red cob, 
very few ears carry their size the entire length; 
a certain type of corn may taper more than other 
types, but its ears may be just as perfect as a 
whole; and too much must not be taken off for 
lack of this conformity to the standard as printed. 
An important detail is to have the length of the 
kernel at the tip of the ear as great as that at tne 
butt; short kernels at the tip show an excess of 
cob. 

“Scorers must get in mind the idea of type to be 
judged. A good specimen of a golden eagle ear is a 
poor specimen of yellow dent, and a good specimen 
of yellow dent is a poor specimen of the golden eagle 
type. The judge should look for a mixture of corn 
on the tips of ears; some kernels that are only 
stained or scarred may at first appear to be mixed. 
The ear of corn matures from the butt to the tip; 
if the silk at the butt is too early for the pollen of 
that variety it must be filled out with the pollen of 
some earlier variety; and if the silk at the tip is too 
late for the pollen of its variety, it must be filled out 
with some later variety if at all. It is easy to tell 
a mixture of white corn, but it is very difficult in 


chief points of the ear must be sought. 

“In judging the kernel, take out a kernel a third 
of the distance from the butt to the tip to see its 
shape, size and quality. The perfect kernel should 
really carry its size the whole length, and should 
be deep; it should not have a shoulder or taper 
rapidly to the tip. The flinty or more transparent 
part of the kernel at the end next to the cob Goii- 
tains the oils valuable in feeding; the opaque part 
is almost pure starch and worth much less to feed 
stock. The proportion of the one to the other 
should be noted, there being a great difference in 
corn. 

“The portion of these ingredients of the kernel 
may be affected by the selection of seed, and a 
variety bred up for a special purpose having a great 
success of the desired ingredient. We should select 
seed to increase the flinty part of the kernel. One 
cannot tell the uniformity of the kernels by looking 
at the ear. A kernel with a narrow tapering tip 
will shell out easily.” 

Mr. Shamel is of opinion that the standard ear of 
corn should be 1014 inches long, instead of 10; but 
we believe the Corn Growers’ Association has de- 
cided that the increase of length of the standard 
ear at this time would be premature. No doubt 
the change may be safely made in the near future, 
when scientific culture shall haye so much improved 
the ear. 


The east-bound freight from Chicago for the week 
of February 17 exceeded all past records, reaching 


yellow. Nothing should be taken off the grade for | 212,312 tons, of which 164,429 tons were grain, 
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BOARD OF TRADE MEMBERS 
INDICTED. 


On Mareh 1 the Federal Grand Jury, at Chicago, 
indicted five representatives of prominent Board of 
Trade firms on charges of bucketshopping. The 
men indicted are: James Nicol, vice-president of the 
Board; Henry O. Parker, former vice-president; ©. 
A. Whyland, and Charles R. and Albert O. McLain, 
of the firm of McLain Bros. Messrs. Nicol and 
Parker were formerly members of the Bucketshop 
Committee of the Board of Trade. C. A. Whyland 
was expelled from the Chicago Stock Exchange a 
few months ago on charges of irregular trading. 
The MeLain brothers were arrested last November 
on the charge of bucketshopping their trades and 
were released on bonds pending a hearing of their 
case by the grand jury. 

The three newly-indicted men promptly gave 
bonds for appearance when wanted. They denied 
that they were in the least implicated in any dis- 
honest practices. Messrs. Nicol and Parker said 
they were victims of “spite work” on the part of 
John Hill’ Jy., because of their opposition to his 
methods two years ago. At that time Mr. Hill’s ex- 
pense account as agent for the Board to suppress 
bucketshopping came up for consideration, and Mr. 
Nicol, who was a member of the directory, and Mr. 
Parker, who was a member of the finance commit- 
tee, both disapproved of Mr. Hill’s course in the 
matter of expenses. To this fact they attribute Mr. 
Hill’s present course. Mr. Whyland will present a 
separate defense. 

The charges are that the five men indicted devised 
a scheme to induce correspondents in several states 
to send money for dealing in future delivery in 
grains and provisions; that they converted this 
money to their own use without purchasing or sell- 
ing on the Board, as they had agreed; and that they 
sent their correspondents false written reports of 
purcbases and sales, purporting to show the prices 
at which and the persons to whom the sales were 


made. Postoftice Inspector W. 8. Mayer and John 
Hil) Jv., who are conducting the prosecution, de- 


clare that they have evidence to convict. Part of 
the evidence consists of printed statements sent out 
by the defendants showing the cuantity of the pur- 
chase or sale, the time of delivery, the price and 
name of the persons to whom sold or from whom 
purchased. All five men were indicted jeintly, three 
counts being returned against Nicol, Parker and 
Whyland, while six counts were alleged against the 
MecLains. 

When the case was called before Judge Kohlsaat 
on March 8, the five defendants pleaded not guilty 
to the charge of using the mails to carry on a 
Their attorneys also made 
motions to quash the indictments. After hearing 
arguments on these motions the court overruled 
them and set the date for the joint trial of the de- 
fendants for March 22. 


bucket-shopping scheme. 


GRAIN IN SIGHT. 


In the case of the complaint filed by Robert Wrig- 
ley of Ellis, Neb., against the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad Co., the Nebraska State Board 
of Transportation gave a ruling on February 24 
which is of interest to grain buyers. Wrigley, who 
is a track buyer, alleged that the railroad com- 
pany had failed to furnish him cars for transpor- 
tation of grain, but had furnished cars for that 
purpose to other grain buyers who had elevators 
or bins. During the hearing of the case it devel- 
oped that the railroad company did not regard grain 
contracted for but not yet brought to the station 
as “grain in sight.” There must be a carload of 
grain in wagons at the station ready for shipment 
before a car could be ordered, according +o this 
ruling, which would effectually bar the track buy- 
ers, 4S was evidently intended. 

But the Board of Transportation decided that this 
was a discrimination against Mr. Wrigley, and is- 
sued an order compelling the Rock Island Tailroad 
Company to furnish him all the cars that 1e may 
require for the shipment of grain. The order of 


delivered on the track on a given date, shall be 
construed as being ‘‘grain in sight’? on that date. 


WALRATH GAS ENGINES. 


The Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Co. of Marinette, 
Wis., have recently added to their line of specialties 
the Walrath Gas and Gasoline Engine. ‘They make 
this engine in various styles—single, double, triple 
and quadruple cylinders. The accompanying illus- 
tration is that of a 20-horse power double cylinder 
engine, known as Style D. The different styles em- 
body the same mechanical principles and are simi- 
lar in detail. 

The bases of all sizes are cast in one piece. The 
single engine has two bearings for the crank shaft, 
while the double cylinder base has three bearings, 
and so on. The base forms a rigid pedestal for the 
engine, and a chamber for the lubricating oil. No 
eylinder oil is required, as the oil thrown against 
the pistons inside the base is sufficient. Before 
starting the engine the first time the oil well is 
filled up to the center of crank pin, when crank is 
down. An indicator on the front of base shows the 
proper height for oil, and any loss in this supply 
is made up from the oil supplied by cups on top of 
base, after passing through the bearings. HKconomy 
in oil is no small consideration, and in the Walrath 


ra 


THE WALRATH GAS ENGINE. 


Engine this is reduced to the minimum, and at 
the same time perfect lubrication is secured. 

The vertical cylinders with water jackets are cast 
separately, and then fitted and securely bolted to 
the base. All cylinder heads are cast separately, 
so that in case of accident the renewal of entire 
cylinder or frame is not necessary. All parts are 
made strong and massive, and he who examines 
the engine, either casually or in detail, is impressed 
with a feeling of confidence. 

The company employs no theoretical computations 
as to capacity of engines, but rates them at about 
75 to SO per cent of the total brake horse power 
developed under the test. They are thus enabled 
to guarantee their ratings. 

Hlectric spark ignition only is employed. A small 
dynamo, attached direct to engine, is used. The 
storage battery is kept fully charged, and is em- 
ployed when starting the engine until sufficient 
current is generated by the dynamo; then the bat- 
tery is switched off. 

Formerly gasoline engines were considered un- 
suitable for many classes of work, where great reg- 
ularity was required, such as driving dynamos for 
electric lighting, etc. This objection, however, no 
longer holds good, at least not with the Walrath 
Hngine. Its flywheel governor is positive, durable 
and sensitive in action. The flow of the mixture 
is regulated in the most economical manner, and 
a uniform speed maintained even with one cylin- 
der. On the engines haying two or more cylinders, 
alternating the working strokes, it receives an im- 
pulse at every revolution. Instead of skipping an 


the Board is that grain bought by a shipper, to be | explosion eyery now and then to maintain the speed, 


as is usually done, the governor regulates the 
amount of the explosive mixture admitted for each 


charge and the engine receives an impulse every’ 


revolution whether it is running full load or light. 
This desirable feature makes a uniform speed pos- 
sible without overloading the .crank shaft with 
massive flywheels. 

Those who desire to inform themselves further 
regarding this meritorious engine should write the 
manufacturers, whose address appears above. 


BANKER MORGAN AND THE 
SMALL SHIPPERS. 


The local committee at Chicago of the “small” 
shippers, of which John S. Carpenter is chairman, 
as a part of their campaign addressed a letter to 
J. Pierpont Morgan of New York City, asking his co- 
operation in their efforts to secure non-diserimi- 
nating rates, and calling his attention to the disas- 
trous effect on railway revenues of the present sys- 
tem of discriminations. Mr. Morgan’s vast holdings 
of railway shares, and his active participation in 
their management from the financial side, made 
such a letter a quite proper one, and his reply was 
awaited by both the shippers and the public with 
not a little interest. For several days after its 
receipt it was withheld from publication by the 
committee, who told the inquiring reporters that 
it was entirely “satisfactory.” 
spect, but its recent publication, after many days 
of waiting, is attended with some disappointment. 
The letter is as follows: 


New York, Feb. 17, 1900.—John S. Carpenter, 
Esq., Chairman, Chicago, Ill.: My Dear Sir—I am 
in receipt of your favor of the 10th inst., in respect 
to the alleged irregularities and discriminations in 
rates from Chicago. 

Your committee will, I am sure, understand that 
the precise facts as to the rates charged, or any 
deviations therefrom by the carriers at Chicago, or 
elsewhere, are not within my personal knowledge; 
but no one appreciates more than I do the eyils 
which, from discriminations of the character you 
indicate, result not only to the railway compa- 
nies, but likewise to the public at large and to the 
shippers other than those illegally favored. Indeed, 
there can be little room for differences of opinion 
on this subject. 

It was supposed that the enactment of the inter- 
state commerce law would result in abolishing such 
discriminations by punishing not only the railway 
officials, but also the shippers who should partici- 
pate in them. Unfortunately, however, no substan- 
tial results have been accomplished in this respect. 
The last report of the interstate commerce com- 
mission seems to recognize very clearly that the 
evil complained of exists to a serious degree. 

No one interested in the welfare of the railways 
or of the commercial communities which they 
serve can advocate rate cutting or any other policy 
which gives one shipper advantage over another un- 
der like conditions. As already stated, the only 
parties who benefit from such a course are the fa- 
vored shippers. The railway companies, all other 
shippers and the public at large must suffer. 
The remedy for the resultant evils, of ‘which you 
justly complain, must be sought through an absolute 
publicity of all rates, and in the punishment of all 
who illegally continue to make them secretly or to 
benefit from them when so made. k 

The shippers who are discriminated against have 
it in their power, it seems to me, to lend material 
aid in this direction, not only to those charged with 
the administration of the law, but also to those 
railway managers who honestly desire to obey the 
law, and abolish all discrimination. 

The law, unless enforced, must necessarily operate 
to put each company and each shipper in an attitude 
of distrust of all competitors, and the disastrous 
conditions which you describe are a logical result. 

So long as violators of the law go free and the 
railway companies are also prohibited from ecodp- 
erating among themselves in any way, however 
reasonable, to discourage such violations, there ap- 
pear to be but two courses left to a railway com- 
pany seeking to preserve its traffic against a com- 
petitor which is secretly and illegally cutting rates: 
One is to adopt the same illegal course; the other 
is to meet secret concessions by an open tariff. 

The latter remedy is severe, but if judiciously ap- 
plied, it ought, in the end, to be effective, and it 
is at least lawful. I doubt whether, under its appli- 
cation the losses to the railway would be any greater 
than those resulting from the demoralization of 
rates and of general commercial conditions under 
a system of illegal rebates and other discrimina- 
ting devices. 

Perhaps some other and more efficacious remedy 
will suggest itself to others. For my part I can 
only say that any proper effort locking to the con- 
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servation of railroad revenue and the protection. of 
shippers, through the establishment and mainte- 
nance of uniform rates, will have my sympathy and 
support. Yours very truly, 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


The committee’s epistle to Mr. Morgan has not 
been without direct benefits, however, in other direc- 
tions, for Mr. Carpenter, in an interview, published 
in the Record of February 20, said: 


“The conditions now are almost unbearable, and 
something must be done to protect shipping inter- 
ests. It seems that shippers all over this section 
of the country are imbued with the spirit of fight 
now. Since the local shippers sent that letter to 
J. Pierpont Morgan, in which they called his atten- 
tion to the fact that discriminations against ‘smail’ 
shippers and violations of the interstate commerce 
law were being made repeatedly, the movement 
for justice has been strengthened by the action of 
shippers’ associations in many of the larger cities 
in offering their services to bring about the de- 
sired condition of affairs. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission heartily supports our movement, and 
a representative of that body has been in Chicagv 
for some time oifering suggestions and giving direc- 
tions in matters pertaining to the conduct of our 
movement. The secret rate-cutting of the railroads 
in favor of the big shippers has been very disastrous 
to many of us, and if it is kept up much longer ui 
great many will be driven out of the business. The 
big shippers get rates much lower than those of- 
fered to the smaller dealers, and of course that con- 
dition gives the big fellows too much of a handi- 
cap. The bill for amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act recently placed before the Senate by 
Senator Cullom, would give the Commission in- 
creased power, and that is what we want the com- 
missioners to have. As matters now stand, the Com- 
mission in many ways is practically powerless. L 
doubt very much, however, if the bill will become a 
law this year. Those who do not desire to have the 
Commission further empowered have their influences, 
which is very strong.” 


THE AMERICAN MALTING COM- 
PANY TO REFORM. 


The expected has again happened; and a tele- 
gram from New York under date of March 3 an- 
nounces that the American Malting Company has 
come into tine for its share of Wall street ‘cuss 
ing.” Wall street always uses swear words when 
it is disappointed—when some of its peculiar kind 
of “chips” are found to be floating around without 
a “banker” behind them. Considering how many 
“gold bricks” of one sort and another Wall street 
has managed to “float” in one way or another, in 
the last few years, one is sometimes surprised at 
the frequency of its lamentations and the vigor, 
however plagiaristic, of its bad language. 


The American Malting Company paid eight quar- 


terly dividends of 154 per cent each, and within 
fifteen days after paying the last one barely escaped 
legal process on account of its floating debt. It 
appears from the statement published on March 3 
that at the end of 1898, after four dividends on 
preferred stock had been paid, there was a deficit 
in the earnings of $189,143, but it was not then 
disclosed by the bookkeeping. However, four more 
dividends of 134 per cent each were paid next year, 
notwithstanding the deficit; but in November last 
a change in the directory was secured, and an 
investigation disclosed a deficit of $799,986 in earn- 
ings, including payments of $977,550 in dividends 
last year, and an additional allowance of $400,000 
for negotiating $4,000,000 in bonds (5 per cent dis- 
count and 5 per cent commission) to pay floating 
debt, making a total deficit for the year in the 
profit and loss account of $1,389,399. In Novem- 
ber $750,000 was advanced by certain shareholders 
to keep the company out of the courts, its credit 
‘haying fallen so low that it could no longer borrow 
in the regular money market. 

The committee making the report of March 3 
says that when the company was organized, no 
statement was made by the promoters to the 
company of the amount the various malt houses 
cost them; that they simply turned over the prop- 
erties and $2,080,000 in cash to the company and 
received $13,740,000 in common stock and $12,500,000 
in preferred stock; that the books of the company 
do not show any valuation for any individual plant; 
that while at the start the selling maltsters dis- 
posed of their malt, they retained their merchan- 
dise cash and book accounts, including bills re- 


ceivable; that the maltsters then turned around 
and sold all their barley and malt on hand to the 
company, the latter obligating itself to pay for 
the same $2,292,370, partly in cash and partly in 
notes, and also assuming obligations to carry out 
all the unfilled sales contracts of the said selling 
maltsters with their respective customers. 

The new directory of the company, of which 
Chas. A. Stadler is president, will try to reduce the 
management to a business basis; and assuming 
that dividends should be earned before they are 
paid, the directory announces that “little or no 
profit need be expected for the eight months end- 
ing August, 1900, and that it would be visionary 
to hope for 7 per cent dividends on the preferred 
stock for a long time to come.” 

Joseph P. Ord is now treasurer of the company 


and C. A. Purcell first vice-president and general 


Manager. 


H. C. WAGNER. 


The Milwaukee man best known to the milling 
and grain trade of Michigan is not a Milwaukee 
man at all, but a Wolverine through and through. 
And this is no paradox. Wherever in the trade in 
Michigan H. C. Wagner is known, and that is every- 
where, he is officially from Milwaukee, being the 
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WAGNER. 


representative of the Milwaukee Bag Company, but 
his home and headquarters are at Grand Rapids, a 
town he thinks quite good enough for anybody. 

Mr. Wagner is only thirty years old, but he is 
getting to be an “old stager” in bags, having rep- 
resented the Milwaukee Bag Company in the state 
for over four years, in the course of which he has 
traveled over it from end to end, made the ac- 
quaintance of about every eleyator and grain dealer 
and miller and feed shipper in Michigan, who will 
all recognize in the portrait herewith the face of a 
familiar friend. The word friend is used ad\isedly; 
for so far as business-made acquaintances can be- 
come friends, in an approximate sense of the true 
meaning of that word, Mr. Wagner has the good 
fortune to number many in Michigan. His own dis- 
position is sunny and optimistic. He overflows with 
good nature, which in a company becomes infec- 
tious. Everybody welcomes him coming and sees 
him go with regret. All of which tells in business; 
for few are willing to contest his claim of selling 
more bags than any other man trayeling in Michi- 
gan. 


The Grain Palace Association of Aberdeen, Minn., 
has decided, contrary to expectation, to hold an ex- 
position as usual next fall. 

Potato starch factories have been in successful 
operation in Maine, Minnesota and Wisconsin, where 
they consume all the smal! tubers not worth ship- 
ping. A similar factory is now talked of at Water- 
ville, Wash., a famous potato country. Some of the 
adjacent lands are said to yield as high as 700 
bushels per acre. 


MILLING GRADES OF CORN. 


Three new grades have been added to the corn 
classification of the Indianapolis Board of Trade. 
They are milling grades, for use in hominy and 
cerealine manufacture. The corn must be white, 
with no red grains in all three grades, the differ- 
ence between them being in the plumpness, clean- 
liness and dryness of the grain. These new grades 
went into effect February 10. 

The grain committee of the Board appoints the 
inspectors and listens to appeals from the ratings 
of the latter. It is said that not more than four 
disputes a year have arisen as to correct grading. 

It is provided that the word “new” shall be in- 
serted in each certificate of inspection of a newly 
harvested crop of corn until the 1st of January of 
each year. This rule practically establishes “new” 
and “old”. grades for every grade of corn existing 
for the time specified. The inspector is required 
to make his reasons for grading grain, when neces- 
sary, fully known by notations in his book. In no 
case may the grade be made above that of the 
poorest quality found in any lot of “grain which 
has been mixed or doctored for the purpose of de- 
ception. The inspection fee must be charged by 
the purchaser to the seller, and no rebate of such 
fee is allowed in any form. 

The following are the grades of corn as now 
recognized on the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
under the new ruling: 

No. 1 WHITE MILLING—Shall be white, sound, 
plump, dry and clean. 

No. 2 WHITE MILLING—Snhail be white, sound, 
dry and reasonably clean, but not good enough 
LOPE INOn ds 


No. 3 WHITE MILLING—Shall be white corn 
not dry or clean enough for No. 2. 
No. 1 WHITE—Shall be sound, dry and well 


cleaned, and may contain not exceeding five per 
cent of colored grains. 

No. 2 WHITH—Shall be sound, dry and reason- 
ally clein, and may contain not exceeding five per 
cent of colored grains. 

No. 8 WHITE—May be slightly damp and not 
elean nor sound enough for No. 2, and may ¢con- 
tain not exceeding five per cent of colored grains. 

No. 4 WHITE—Shall include all corn not gooci 
enough for No. 8, and good enough for warehousing, 
and may contain not exceeding five per cent of 
colored grains. 

No. 2 WHITH—MIXED-—Shali be sound, dry and 
reasonably clean, and may contain not exceeding 
fifteen per cent of colored grains. 

No. 3 WHITE—MIXED—May be slightly daip 
and not clean nor sound enough for No. 2, and may 
contain not exceeding fifteen per cent of colored 
grains. 

No. 4 WHITE—MIXED—Shall include all corn 
not good enough for No. 3, and good enough for 
warehousing, and may contain not exceeding fifteen 
per cent of colored grains. 

No. 1 YELLOW-—Shall be yellow, sound, dry and 
reasonably clean, and may contain an occasional 
kernel of other colors. 

No. 2 YELLOW—Shall be three-quarters yellow, 
sound, dry and reasonably clean. 

No. 83 YELLOW—Shall be three-quarters yellow, 
and may be slightly damp, and not clean or sound 
enough for No. 2. 

No. 4 YELLOW-—Shall be three-quarters yellow, 
and include all corn not good enough for No. 3, 
and good enough for warehousing. 

No. 1 MIXED—Shall be mixed corn, sound, dry, 
plump and clean. 

No. 2 MIXED—Shall be mixed corn, sound, diy 
and reasonably clean. 

No. 3 MIXED—Shall be mixed corn, and may be 
slightly damp, and not clean or sound enough for 
No. 2. 

No. 4 MIXHD—Shall be mixed corn, and include 
all corn not good enough for No. 3, and good enough 
for warehousing. 

SOUND EAR —Shall be sound, reasonably dry and 
fairly matured for the season. 
NO GRADE—Shall include 

warehousing. 


all corn not fit for 


Cincinnati reports an unusually big demand from 
the South for corn for feeding purposes. 

Maine is not much in evidence as a corn state, and 
yet Maine’s sweet corn, on the cob or from the cans, 
is hard to beat. Last season twenty-seven factories 
in that state packed 11,671,000 cans. There are 
about 100 factories in the state, all told, 
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KING CORN: A RHAPSODY. 


BY W. T. DENNIS. 

Cotton no longer rules the ring 

For times have changed, and Corn 18 K1n@! 
Corn and its products feed the world; 

On high its banner is unfurled; 

From Nova Zembla’s icebound coast 

To India, where they know no frost, 
Eng'ish, [rish, French and Spanish, 
Russian, German, Greek and Danish, 
With many more have learned to feel 
And prize the value of good Corn Meal. 
To high or low, to rich or poor, 

A welcome guest at every door; 

To each some blessing he imparts 

To nourish them, and warm their hearts. 
Then let Corn wear the crown imperial, 
It proudly stands the matchless cereal! 


King Corn it is whose grain nutritious 
Makes our favorite Ham delicious; 
King Corn it is that paves the way 
And persuades the Hens to lay; 
King Corn, therefore, humbly begs 
Due credit for our Ham and Begs, 
But for King Corn, pray w hat the dickens 
Would we do for our Spring Chickens? 
Thanksgiving day, if bright or murky, 
Owes to Corn its fattened Turkey. 
And amid domestic scenes 
‘Tis Corn that gives us Pork and Beans, 
And, unless ’'m quite mistaken, 
We owe to Corn our Breakfast Bacon, 
While the task will not prove hard 
To show that Corn makes all the Lard, 
And all the good things found in swine, 
From Sausage Meat to Tender Loin, 
And, boss of Hog and Hominy, 
He preaches strict economy. 

* * * * * 


While thus much time the King devotes 

To Berkshire and to other shoats, 

He ne’er forgets the festive Board, 

But takes his place as honored lord. 
Enthroned in state as King and Chief, 

A monarch, Sir-Loin of Roast Beef, 

His subjects are all served with care, 

Each has his choice ‘‘well done’’ or ‘‘rare;’? 
But previous he regales the group 

With bowls of steaming Oxtail Soup: 
Meanwhile, the epicure or glutton 

Finds juicy Chop or Leg of Mutton, 

And his daily round of Hash, 

Diversified with Succotash; 

Corn Starch pudding crowns the feast 

Of which King Corn was Grand High Priest; 
And the henchman finds it is no joke 
Should his Corn Cob Pipe be lost or broke. 


Uncle Sam, when he settles up, 
And gets returns from every crop 
That is the product of the soil 
And compensates the farmer’s toil, 
Finds that the largest net amount 
Is credited to Corn account, 

And thinks about the proper thing 
Would be to say that Corn is King. 


—Indiana Farmer. 


COMMUN ICATED 


[We invite eee from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade, on all topies connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general ecschange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of 16] 


UNJUST TO SWALL SHIPPERS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—1L 
think that the action of the railrcad companies in 
regard to carload minimums will work an injustice 
to small shippers more particularly than cto large 
shippers. However, I do not think it is justice 
to either. 

Yours truly, 

Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


TP. LALAIND: 


WILL HINDER THE SCOOPSHOVEL MAN, 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As to 
whether the action of the railroads in establishing 
high carload minimums is to the interest of the 
shipper or not, will say that, so far as we can 
see, it will not make any difference to the regular, 
shipper, but it will be a hindrance to the scoop- 
shovel man. 
Yours truly, 
Blanchard, Lowa. 


McKHE & WALKINSHAW. 


HAVE ILLINOIS DEALERS 
PLAINTS ? 

Bditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The 
linois Grain Dealers’ Association wishes to make 
a vigorous crusade against short weights and un- 
just inspections, with which many of our members 
are troubled. : 

If any of our members have complaints, we would 
like to hear from them through our secretary, so we 
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can locate the trouble and use our best efforts to 
correct the evil. 
Yours truly, 
BE. R. ULRICH JR., President. 
Springfield, Ill. 
PURCHASED ANOTHER ELEVATOR. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Traude:—We 
have purchased R. J. Riley’s elevator at Symerton, 
Iil., and will take possession April 1. That will 
give us here a line of three elevators, located at 
Manhattan, Symerton and Ritchie. We are also 
members of the firm = Hargreaves Bros. & Brady, 
Cullom, Il. 
Respectfully yours, 


HARGREAVES BROS. 
Manhattan, Il. 


A LARGE CAR OF CORN. 

Editor American Elevator -and Grain Trude:—On 
February 9 there was unloaded for our account in 
the Keith Hlevator, A., T. & S. F. car 7392, con- 
taining 105,860 pounds of corn, or 1,890:20 bushels. 
This car was shipped by Charles C. Davis & Co. 
of Laura, IlL, and we think it is the largest car 
of corn that ever came to Chicago. Who ean beat 
it? 

Yours truly, JAS. P. SMITH & CO. 

Chicago. 

LEGISLATURES SHOULD ACT. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—We 
believe the action of the railroad companies in fix- 
ing a minimum amount of grain to be loaded in 
ears regardless of capacity will be against the 
average country shipper. We think steps should 
be taken at once to bring this before the different 
state legislatures, and find out what does consti- 
tute a carload. 

Yours truly, 

Danforth, Il. 


MINIMUM CARLOAD IS SMALL ENOUGH. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—So 
far as we are concerned, the minimum earload is 
small enough, as it seems to have a slight tend- 
ency to keep out the scoop-shovel man. It can cer- 
tainly work no harm to the legitimate dealer, as 
he can arrange with his receiver to accept as a 
carload the capacity of car. I know we have no 
trouble in doing so. 

Yours truly, 
LA CROSSE LUMBER & GRAIN CO.,, 
La Crosse, Kan. Per H. Dreany. 


KOHL & EDEN. 


SHOULD BE UNITY OF ACTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Ehe 
matter of carload minimums is not one of any 
consequence at this point. Any serious difference 
of view in the trade, I think, should be regarded 
as an insuperable objection to any legislation pro- 
fessedly for and concerning that trade. It ought 
to prevent the initiation of such legislation, if not 
be a bar to its enactment. 

Yours truly, 

Hull, Ill. 

NEW MINIMUM NOT A HARDSHIP. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
my opinion the new minimum weight on grain ship- 
ments is a benefit to the shippers, at least in some 
instances, as it does away with bothering with 
very small orders. I have had one car on which 
I was compelled to pay for 4,000 pounds more 
than we could get in. On the whole, I don’t think 
it a hardship for the shippers. 

Yours truly, RAYMOND P. LIPE. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

LARGE MINIMUMS PREVENT SCOOP SHOV- 
ELING. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trude:—We 
find that the loading of grain to the minimum ca- 
pacity of cars, as specified by the railroads, is 
not going to work any hardship to the elevator 
man. The scoop shoveler, however, will have a 
hard time to load his cars. We have been work- 
ing under this system for several years and we 
think it simply prevents irresponsible dealers from 
competing with the elevator men. 

We do not handle much oats, but think there 
have been crops raised that would make it difficult 
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to- get over 30,000 pounds in a 40,000-pound tar. 
When such conditions occur, the railroads should 
adapt the minimum to the capacity of the car or 
enlarge their boxes to hold the oats. 
Respectfully, G. C. 
Havana, Ill. 


McFADDEN. 


MINIMUM IS VERY SATISFACTORY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Our 
road makes a minimum on oats of 30,000 on a 40,- 
000-pound ear, and 40,000 pounds on a 50,000-pound 
car. If apparent that car has all that can be put 
in and it is not enough to make the minimum, 
then actual weight goes. On other grain, 2,000 
pounds less than marked capacity. 

This we find very satisfactory. 

Yours truly, KINSELLA GRAIN CO. 
Colon, Neb. 


ACTUAL CAPACITY SHOULD GOVERN. 
Editor American. Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
gard to minimum carload weights, will say that the 
railroads are wrong in charging the shipper for 
more than he can load into a car. I think if a car 
is marked to hold 40,000 pounds and a shipper can 
get in but 380,000 pounds, that is all he should be 
compelled to,pay for. If he is compelled to do so 
it is like stealing money out of our pockets. 
Yours truly, BE. KIRCHNER. 
Brooklyn, O. } 


MINIMUM RULE IS O. K. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
action of the railroad companies in regard to load- 
ing cars is, in my opinion, O. K. and to the interest 
of the shipper. 

Of course, it is unjust to the shipper if he has 
to pay freight on grain which he has not actually 
shipped. But this is on oats only; on all other 
grain it will be all right, and the shippers can stand 
a little hardship if it will suppress the scoop- 
shovel man. 

Yours truly, 

Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


CORN MUST GRADE AT POINT OF DELIVERY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
regard to the query of J. C. Besier & Co. in the last 
issue of the “American Elevator and Grain Trade,” 
we think that while the firm might be right in their 
contention, yet, as the corn was sold for Newport 
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News delivery they would have to accept the terms 


of the receivers at that point. The fact that the 
corn was graded at Indianapolis would make no 
difference, as the firm at the delivery point would 
have the final say as to its condition and grade. 
aul SHIPPER. 


PURCHASED AN IOWA ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—On 
March 1 we purchased the elevator, office, cribs, 
machinery, business, and, in, fact, _ everything 
owned by James Cook & Son of Blencoe, Iowa, and 
took possession on same day. 

We expect to rebuild the elevator, spending 
something like $1,500 on same, as soon as the 
weather will permit. We will continue to operate 
our elevator here, and haye placed John Brown 
in charge of our interests at Blencoe, Lowa. 

Yours truly, KINSELLA GRAIN CO. 

Colon, Neb. : 


OPPOSED TO MINIMUM ON OATS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—1I 
do not think it a very fair deal on the part of the 
railroad companies to undertake to force a ian 
to do something that is impossible and then charge 
him from $3 to $5 because he cannot do it, which 
is sure to be the case in this matter of loading oats 
unless the railroad companies change their rules. 

Take the oat crop in this part of the country 
in 1898, when some of them tested as low as 17 
pounds to the bushel, and what then? Well, I sup- 
pose the car of oats would lack paying the freight 
and I could remit for the balance. 

Some people seem to think that the present rules 
of loading would shut off the scoop-shovel man. 
That might do to tell to someone who don’t know 
anything about loading cars, but the writer has 
had about 10 years’ experience in that business 
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and knows something about it. A man can load a 
ear just as full from the wagon as he can from 
the elevator; at least, I can. 
In conclusion will say that I am very much op- 
posed to the present requitements for loading oats. 
Yours truly, ED. LER. 
Mellott, Ind. 


HIGH MINIMUMS AND THE REMEDY. 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
think the minimums established by the railroads at 
present are in many cases too high. This is espe- 
cially the case on oats, and on any kind of small 
grain when loaded in some of the older cars which 
are in service. Many of the old cars are unfit to 
load with grain at all, but, in any case, not above 
the top of the lining. 

We doubt if it is necessary to secure legislative 
action on the subject. The traffic departments of 
most roads are inclined to be reasonable and lib- 
éral in the majority of cases, and we think, if the 
matter was properly presented to them, they would 
consent to make whatever concessions sre neces- 
sary. We think this could be done best by the 
yarious grain dealers’ associations. 

Yours truly, J.G. MAXWHLL & CO. 

McPherson, Kan. 


NO PROTECTION AGAINST SCOOP-SHOVEL- 
ERS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:-In 
this state the railroad companies have fixed a mini- 
mum of 30,000 pounds on cars marked 40,000, and 
45,000 pounds on cars marked 60,000, so we do not 
have any trouble in loading oats to the required 
minimum. : 

We all see why it is necessary that the railroads 
should have a fixed minimum for loading. But if 
in any case the minimum should be so high that 
the car would not hold the amount and the ship- 
per was charged freight on grain he could not 
load in the ear, it would be unjust. 

There could be no benefit in this to the regular 
shippers of grain. The scoop-shovel man could 
put just as much grain in a ear as the elevator 
man, so that on freight his loss would only be 
equal to the elevator man’s, and in nine eases out 
of ten his other expenses are not as large, so that 
if, by loss on freight, the scoop-shovel man is 
forced out of business, there certainly would be 
no profit for the regular dealer. Therefore, I think 
the railroad tactics of this kind would be. detri- 
mental to all shippers and doubly so to all regular 
shippers. 

Yours truly, 

Hillsboro, N. D. 


C. H. LUAMAN. 


A DISADVANTAGE TO SMALL SHIPPERS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
As to the action of railroads in making a minimum 
amount of grain with which a car may be loaded, 
regardless of its capacity, we think such a rule is 
not in the interest of the shipper, nor is it just. The 
rule is appiicable at large elevator points, where 
grain is plenty, but at country points, where only 
a limited amount of grain is to be secured at times, 
it does not work to the satisfaction of the shipper. 

The increased capacity of cars retards a small 
shipper from forwarding his grain until he is able 
to load to the amount specified by the railroads. 
We have in our section of the country plenty of 
stations without any loading facilities, and have 
to depend on cars and quick loading to move the 
grain.. When a large car is furnished, it will com- 
pel the shipper to pay freight on something that he 
does not have, as he may not be able to secure 
the quantity required. 

I believe that the capacity of the car ought not 
to be considered at all, but a minimum weight be 
established, so that in case of any lack of grain 
it would give the railroads a fair load. 

As to oats, it is almost impossible to load any- 

’ where near the requirements, as they are light and 
chaffy, and the scoop-shovel man can load as many 
as the elevator man can, unless they are clipped 
or cleaned. 

The grain business is going into the hands of a 
favored few of the many railroads of the country, 
and it will not be many years before a small dealer, 


let him be regular or scoop, will be working for 
them by the day, if he wants to remain in the busi- 
ness. 

Yours truly, H. A. KOSTER. 


Platte City, Mo. 


CANNOT ALWAYS LOAD TO MINIMUM. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Yhe 
rule of the railroad companies requiring dealers to 
load cars to a certain capacity with certain kinds 
of grain, as oats, for instance, is very unjust. Our 
experience is that very often this cannot be done 
and we are, therefore, paying freight for some- 
thing we do not ship. 

When a car is loaded as full as it can be loaded, 
as in shipping oats, it should constitute a carload. 
A shipper should be required to pay a minimum or 
full car rate only when. he can load a car to the 
required capacity and does not do so. 

We would be in favor of asking the Legislature 
to remedy this unjust requirement. That it works 
more injury than the scoop shovel man is our 
experience. 

Very truly yours, A. F. SHO'TTS, 
Manager Grain Dept. Smith, Lewis & Co. 
Keota, Iowa. 


MINIMUM IS NOT TO INTEREST OF 
SHIPPERS. 


Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
position taken by the railroads in regard to mini- 
mum weights is no advantage to the smaller grain 
dealers, and in this part of the state affords but 
little protection against the scoop-shoveler. 

With all small dealers it often happens that there 
will be large fractions of a carload left in a bin, 
with no other grain of the same grade left in the 
elevator. With the present demands of the rail- 
road companies the dealer has to put something 
better or worse with the grain he has in the bin, 
or hold it for a long time, if grain is not moving 
rapidly. In putting in other grain with it, he can- 
not raise the grade by putting in better grain, but 
will lower it if he puts in poorer grain. 

It does seem to me that the minimum weight 
to near-by points should be fixed at three-fourths 
of the capacity of the car. For New Orleans or 
New York it is all right to demand a load to full 
capacity, or as much as the car will hold. There 
is no justice in charging for more oats than the 
amount the car will easily hold. 

Very truly ours, 

Forsyth, Il. 


ARE INTERESTED IN THE TRADE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
always read the “American Eleyator and Grain 
Trade” with a great deal of interested because we 
are interested in the trade and in the varied ex- 
periences which our brothers in the trade have. 

All grain shippers are subject largely to the same 
experiences. Little annoyances are bound to arise 
between competitors. Farmers quite often will 
come to you and quote your competitor’s prices, 
which are always a little more than you are pay- 
ing. And in turn they will go to your competitor 
and quote your prices. They do this for their own 
benefit. In cases of this kind, if you have an hon- 
‘orable competitor, it is well to have an understand- 
ing as to prices. Then you live up to it and he 
will be convinced that it is a wise thing for him 
to do likewise. 

Our local organization is doing much to relieve 
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‘the troubles arising between local dealers. 


The year 1900 opens up with new conditions 
which the grain shippers have to meet, for instance, 
the new classification, the advance in freight rates, 
the abolishing of the elevator commission paid by 
many roads for the benefit of a few at the expense 
of the many—thanks to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The minimum weight of a car of grain is. now 
40,000 pounds, excepting for oats. Personally, we 
welcome this change, but can readily sce a great 
injustice to the smaller shippers. 

We have. adjusted our business to these new 
conditions, but we are watching the struggles of 
some of our weaker brothers to get in line. We 
are rather inclined to think the railroad companies 
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should offer some relief now, since cars are plen- 
tier, to the smaller shippers. 

In our locality we haye no trouble with feeders 
bidding on corn. There is plenty for all. We 
should judge that 20 per cent of our corn is fed 
from year to year by the producer. The other 80 
per cent he sells, thereby giving the shipper a 
chance. 


Respectfully, B. H. PALMER & SON. 


Rockford, Ohio. 


RAILROADS SHOULD FURNISH LARGE CARS, 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—1 
think the present railroad rule as to loading cars 
is O. K., provided shippers can get cars that are 
capable of being loaded as ordered by the railroads. 
It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 

We should haye protection in the case of light 
grain. We have no control of the seasons. The 
railroads seem to want a sure. thing, and let us 
hold the bag. They should be forced to furnish 
us such cars as we may order if their minimum 
rules are to be enforced. I think it no more than 
right that the railroads should receive pay for 
40,000, 50,000 or 60,000 pounds if a man orders a 
ear of that capacity and does not load it accord- 
ingly. But to compel a person to load 40,000 
pounds in a 30,000-pound car is outrageous, or, to 
make it plainer: To compel a. man to pay on 35,000 
pounds of oats when he could not get more than 
25,000 pounds of oats raised in 1897 and 1898 into 
a car of 36,000 pounds. The oats here weighed 12 
to 18 pounds per bushel. 

Since this rule has been in effect, the railroads 
have put in as low as 30,000-pound cars. They will 
have to make a new ruling or quit using cars of 
that capacity. I ordered a 40,000-pound car; they 
put in one of 36,000 pounds. I could not fill my 
order, but that was the best they could do and I 
had to use it. But I have heard no kick yet as 
to not loading to 40,000 pounds. 

Yours truly, 

Allenville, Il. 


J. R. MARTIN. 


SUGGESTS A “GRAIN LINE” FOR CARS. 

Editor American Dlevator and Grain Trade:—We 
think the ruling of the railroads in regard to load- 
ing grain is very unjust to the shipper. We think 
all grain cars should, have a grain line plainly 
marked clear around the car, one line for corn and 
rye, another for wheat and another for oats. This 
would give the shipper a gauge by which to load 
his grain. Many country elevator men, we are 
sorry to say, do not weigh out their grain at all. 
They load direct out of the bin and can only 
gauge the amount by the measurement rule, which 
may not come within 50, or perhaps 150, bushels 
of the correct amount. ; 

So long as the elevator men maintain free stor- 
age for the railroad companies, they should not 
be compelled to pay freight on more than the 
ears will hold. If the shippers are compelled to 
pay this freight, which the railroads never earned 
or furnished cars for, then we are strongly in 
favor of enforcing the law to compel railroad com- 
panies to put in‘and keep in order track seales at 
every station shipping 100,000 bushels or more 
each year. 

On the Vandalia Road we have a fine line of 
cars of 80,000 pounds’ marked capacity, but it 
is almost impossible to load them to this capacity. 
The cars are strong enough to carry the 80,000 
pounds, but it fills them to the roof and makes it 
hard work to load them. Again, there are times 
when the shipper takes a great risk in loading 
such large cars, for if the grade is off the loss is so 
much more on the large cars. 

Whenever a railroad company makes a ruling it 
becomes a law until the shippers can get together 
all their friends and relatives and go to their 
respective representatives in the state legislature 
or the halls of Congress and get a law enacted to 
annul or regulate it. In ‘short, we think this rail- 
road rule unfair, and it needs the action of a dis- 
interested Congress to establish a grain line sys- 
tem for cars and compel the railroads to put in 
and maintain track scales at all stations that ship, 
unload or transfer 100,000 bushels or more of grain 
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per year. Such points should also have a govern- 
ment weigher. This would be a benefit to the 
railroads and to the poor country shipper, who has 
to be responsible for all loss and shrinkage. 

It should also be considered a criminal offense to 
anload grain in wagons at destination, and allow 
the cars to stand open for days accessible to the 
public pilferer. 

Yours truly, A fe sh Bs 

Decatur, Ul. 


McLHAN & CO. 


AN APPEAL TO REGULAR DEALERS OF OHIO. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
attention of the officers and governing board of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association has recently been 
called to the “scoop shovel” problem, which at 
this time seems to be more serious than usual, 
owing to the peculiar conditions now existing in the 
trade. 

The Association is not strong financially or in 

numbers; only a small proportion of the dealers 
throughout the state are active contributing mem- 
bers. : 
The managers will try to compile a complete list 
of regular dealers of the state for the protection 
of regular dealers. To do so will involve consider- 
able expense and great effort on the part of the 
secretary. As the Association does not employ 
a traveling man or pay a salary to any one of the 
officers, this list can only be made complete, ef- 
fective and yaluable through the assistance of 
every regular dealer throughout the state. The 
management therefore asks that every regular 
dealer in the state will constitute himself a com- 
mittee of one to assist in this work. Send in your 
own name and also the names of regular dealers 
in your neighborhood, giving all proper informa- 
tion, character of business, location, shipping 
points, postoffice address, ete., and if you have ir- 
regular competition, give names and full informa- 
tion. 

The better class of the firms engaged in track 
bidding, receiving and handling on consignment, 
located at the different grain centers in the state, 
also at the seaboard, will assist the work of the 
association by confining their dealings to regular 
dealers, but unless we furnish them with the neces- 
sary information, they cannot successfully afford 
the maximum protection to regular shippers. 

Prompt action on the part of every regular grain 
shipper throughout the state will guarantee the 
object to be attained. Without your covperation 
our plan will fail. 

Address all information to me at 358 North High 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Yours truly, J. W. MeCORD, 
Secretary Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association. 


RAILROADS SHOULD FURNISH RIGHT KIND 
AND NUMBER OF CARS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
In regard to the action of the railroads in making 
a minimum amount of grain that shall constitute 
a carload, regardless of marked capacity, will say 
that I think the amount as it now stands (85,000 
pounds) is about right, provided the railroad people 
will finnist the cars asked for. But at this season, 
when the cars are scarce, the dealer is sometimes 
compelled to load any old thing in order to keep 
his house in shape to do business. He often has 
cars given him which are of such low capacity 
that it is next to impossible for him to put in the 
min'muni load. 

In cases of this kind I think the present require- 
ments are wrong, and that the cars marked 40,000 
pounds should be filled as full as possible and ae- 
cepted by the railroad at actual weight; or, make it 
as it was a few years ago—a minimum load of 24,000 
pounds. This would be more nearly fair to the 
dealer, but, on the other hand, the man with the 
scoop shovel would have a better show than at 
present, when he is just about downed. 

I believe it would be a good plan to ask the legis- 
latures to adjust these matters in some way, so 
as to give the regular dealer a fair show. 

Right along this line I would like to see some- 
thing done toward helping the regular dealer get 
cars. For instance, he ships 100 carloads, or more, 


per year, and a scoop-shovel man but one or two in 
the same time. The scoop-shovel man can get a 
car just as quick, and sometimes quicker, than the 
regular dealer, who does from 50 to 100 times the 
business. I have known cases where the agent 
would give the scoop-shovel man the preference, 
when, had he refused, the parties would have sold 
to regular dealer and the railroad would have re- 
ceived the same amount of freight and the dealer 
would have made his profit or loss, as the case 
might be. I am of the opinion that if this could 
be remedied it would be a boon to the dealer. 
Respectfully, W. H. MeKINNON. 
Eleanor, Ill. 


WILL MEET AT COUNCIL BLUFES. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am 
sending out the following notice regarding our 
forthcoming annual meeting: 

Dear Sir:—The Grain Dealers’ Union of South- 
western Iowa and Northwestern Missouri will hold 
their fourth annual meeting at the Hotel Grand, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Thursday, Mareh 22, 1900. 
Afternoon session at 1:30; night session, 7:00 o’clock. 
Afternoon meeting will be devoted to business mat- 
ters and election of officers. At the night session 
you will be entertained by papers and speeches. 
Every regular grain dealer, commission merchant, 
track buyer and railroad official will be welcome. 
You are all aware that this organization has been 
run in the interest of its members, and it is your 
duty to be on hand and help make this meeting a 
success. The movement of grain will be very light 
at this time, and you will- have no reasonable ex- 
cuse to keep you away. If you are dissatisfied with 
anything come out and make it known, as you are 
entitled to have a voice in the workings of this 
organization. Our success depends upon your sup- 
port. 

Yours very truly, 
G. A. STIBBENS, Secretary. 

Coburg, Iowa. 


“JONES” GIVES HIS VIEWS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 have 
watched with interest the discussion of the vari- 
ous topics under the head of “Trade Rules Should 
Be Better Understood.” The one which brings out 
the question of “What constitutes a legal delivery?” 
comes especially near home, as we are supposed 
to be “Jones,’”’ who sells Smith 5,000 bushels corn, 
Decatur terms, Smith being a commission merchant 
doing business in Indianapolis. 

In the first place, the question has not been prop- 
erly stated nor the details set forth which have 
a bearing on the subject matter. The question is 
this: Smith, a commission man residing in Indian- 
apolis and having an agent in Decatur, also haying 
a transfer elevator, leased at Decatur and run by 
this agent, buys, through this agent, 5,000 bushels 
of No. 3 corn of Jones, on track at Jones’ station, 
and confirms same, stating in the confirmation that 
said grain shall be Decatur terms; i. e., Decatur 
weights and grades. Then, according to law, this 
confirmation is the only contract which exists be- 
tween Jones and Smith. Smith then sent Jones 
billing instructions as follows: Bill 5,000 bushels 
of No. 8 corn to Smith at Indianapolis, via Decatur 
for weighing and transfer through the elevator 
operated by Smith’s agent. Now, Smith’s billing 
instructions violated his contract with Jones by 
not providing for inspection on the bill of lading. 

Had Smith ordered Decatur inspection in his bill- 
ing and Jones had neglected same, then Jones 
would have been at fault. Had Smith ordered his 
billing according to his confirmation, the railroad 
company would set all cars so billed on the inspec- 
tion track, and there being a state inspector at 
Decatur, his duty was to furnish the consignee or 
his agent with the certificates of inspection. Or, 
sometimes the inspector furnishes them to the xail- 
road company, which collects the fee from the 
consignee when collecting the freight, and it is the 
custom for the consignee to return the inspection 
certificate to the consignor and charge same to the 
car on which it was collected. : 

When Jones found that Smith did not contem- 
plate giving him Decatur inspection, as the billing 
instructions from Smith omitted that, he notified 
the state inspector of car numbers and ordered 
railroad company to set them on inspection track 


one car, which escaped without inspection, but 
this car graded according to contract at Indianap- 
olis, and all the cars which were inspected at De- 
eatur graded according to the confirmation. In- 
spector Harlan sent Jones the certificates, and he 
held them, for they were his, he having paid for 
them. 

Smith sent Jones account sales, with several cars 
reduced in price because they did not grade in 
Indianapolis. Jones replied: You were to vive us 
Decatur terms; we had ho contract to deliver you 
any grain Indianapolis terms, and your billing in- 
structions violated your contract. Furthermore, 
we (Jones) protected ourselves by doing that which 
your confirmation said you would do—give us De- 
catur terms—and if you desire to see Decatur in- 
spection on these cars, we have them. All graded 
contract at Decatur, except car which escaped as 
above related. 

Now, I don’t agree with Secretary Tyler, although 
he has wide experience and knowledge in these af- 
fairs. Custom is not always law. But it does not 
look reasonable that Jones should furnish Smith 
weights and inspection; it is not custom, for it is 
customary for the buyer to furnish the shipper 
weights and grades, although the seller pays for 
both. This work is usually done where Smith or 
Smith’s agent is located. 

I hold that the legal delivery of grain sold by 
Jones to Smith is, in this case, the delivery of the 
bill of lading according to the confirmation or the 
other dictations of Smith, and Smith’s acceptance 
and payment of draft against same is his aecept- 
ance. If Smith refuses to pay draft or accept grain, 
Jones has recourse by law for violation of contract. 
If grain misgrades according to the terms of con- 
tract where it was to be inspected, or falls short 
in weight, then Smith has recourse by law against 
Jones for non-fulfillment of contract. But grain 
sold on track at country stations does not imply 
nor express the delivery of inspection certificate 
or certificate of weights. Custom has established 
that the consignee shall furnish consignor with 
these, but that the consignor shall pay for same. 
This custom is so well established that many firms 
now will not pay drafts nor accept bills of lading 
from banks until the arrival and inspection of the 
grain. ‘ 

The delivery of grain from public or private ele- | 
vators, of course, must be different. The amount 
and grade must be stated in the warehouse receipt, 
and this is considered by board of trade rules 
as a legal delivery. - 

Referring further to Mr. Tyler’s remarks: He 
says the seller should have notified the parties 
in Decatur who handled this grain that certificates 
were desired. Now, Tyler is wrong. If Smith had 
wanted Decatur inspection he should have given 
Jones different billing instruction, and should have 
stated in his billing instruction to Jones that grain 
should be inspected and weighed at Decatur, but 
Smith told Jones to weigh and transfer at De- 
eatur. Then, to further prove Smith did not want 
Decatur inspection, Smith’s agent, who bought 
this grain, was the party who handled this grain 
at Decatur and knew, or ought to have known, 
how it was bought, for we signed and returned to 
this agent of Smith a duplicate confirmation, which 
specified Decatur inspection. When Jones saw this 
violation of contract, he procured inspection as a 
double guarantee against possible loss for Smith’s 
violation of contract. 

I am, one who understands some of the rules of 
trade, “JONES.” 


The Argentine in the calendar year 1899 exported 

64,500,000 bushels of corn and 882,167 bales of 
hay. England took the largest quantity of corn 
and Cape Colony the largest quantity of hay. 


Last year’s bean crop was short nearly a million 
bushels. And now the news comes from EHurope 
that the crop there also was short and that stocks 
are very low. Big shipments in the fall to Cuba and 
Porto Rico brought down the Boston stocks, and 
that city is pow thoroughly alarmed at the pros- 
pective disappearance of its peculiar Sunday morn- 


at Decatur, This was done, except in the case of | ing breakfast, 
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Court Decisions 


{Prepared especially for the “American Elevator and 
meet Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 
ar. 


Indication that Shipper Did Not Intend to Give 
Credit. 

Where 4 firm in the milling business, upon ship- 
ment of a carload of wheat that had been sold, 
took therefor a bill of lading showing that the 
wheat was consigned to itself, which the firm in- 
dorsed in blank and delivered with a draft to a 
bank for collection, the Supreme Court of Michigan 
holds (W. & A. McArthur Co., Limited, against Old 
Second National Bank, 81 Northwestern Reporter, 
92) that this was a clear indication that the ship- 
per did not intend to extend credit, and that the 
presumption that it was a cash transaction was 
not negatived by the fact that the draft was en- 
titled to three days’ grace. Therefore the court 
holds the bank liable for surrendering ihe bill of 
lading when the draft was merely accepted, with- 
out being first paid, so that insolvent parties got 
the wheat, and the draft was never yaid. 


When Personal Liability Attaches to Warehouse 
Stockholders. 7 

Where grain is deposited for storage with a cor- 
poration, organized under Title 2, Chapter 34, of 
the Minnesota Statutes, for the purpose of build- 
ing or leasing and operating elevators and ware- 
houses, ete., which corporation is engaged as a 
warehouseman in storing grain for hire, and such 
grain is wrongfully disposed of by the fraud, un- 
faithfulness or dishonesty of the directors, officers 
or members of the company, the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota holds (Rice against the Madelia 
Farmers’ Warehouse Company, 80 Northwestern 
Reporter, 853) that the owner suffers a loss pecu- 
liar to himself, which entitles him to maintain an 
action against such directors, officers, or members, 
under another statute of that state, namely, under 
Subdivision 3 of Section 2600, General Statutes of 
1894. 


Implied Waiver of Lien. 

In the case of Peterson against the St. Anthony 
_& Dakota Elevator Company, where it appeared 
that the owner of a chattel mortgage «authorized 
and requested the giver of the mortgage to haul 
away the wheat covered by the mortgage, and sell 
the same and pay him (the owner of the mortgage) 
with the proceeds, the Supreme Court of North 
Dakota holds (81 Northwestern Reporter, 59) that 
such consent to a private sale of the property oper- 
ated as an implied waiver of the lien of the mort- 
gage, whereby the mortgage was defeated. Of 
course, the court says, a mere consent to a sale, 
not acted upon in any manner, would not operate 
as a waiver. The crucial test here was whether 
the holder of the chattel mortgage authorized the 
debtor to sell the property at private sale, and 
whether, after such authorization, such sale was 
actually made. 


Is Gambling on Futures Ground for Attachment? 


In the case of the Cleveland National Bank 
against Bryant and others, it was said that one of 
the parties to the suit, whose property had been 
attached, had been dealing in futures in wheat and 
grain on the Chicago Board of Trade, and that 
losses sustained in those speculative ventures pro- 
duced his insolvency and inability to pay his debts. 
This fact appearing in the evidence, the chancellor 
based his decree sustaining the attachmeuts upon 
it; holding, in effect, that a debtor, in speculating 
in futures on boards of trade, was guilty of a fraud- 
ulent disposition of his property, in such sense as 
to justify his creditors in swearing out attachments 
against his property. 

This suggests an interesting legal question. Un- 
fortunately, however, the decree referred to does 
not itself throw any particular light upon it; or 
whether, in fact, such was the holding; and the 
Court of Chancery Appeals of Tennessee evades 
a decision upon it, stating (54 Southwestern Re- 


porter, 73) that it was not necessary for it, in this 
case, to hold and decide that gambling in futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade is of itself sufft- 
cient to establish the charge that a person was 
fraudulently disposing of his property, in a sense 
to authorize under the statutes the issuance of at- 
tachments against his property at the instance of 
creditors. The reason given is, that there were 
sufficient other facts and circumstances shown in 
this case to sustain the conclusion that the issuance 
of the attachments was warranted, without consid- 
ering this ground. 


What Railroads Sold Hay for Not Material. 

A party agreed to sell and deliver fo a firm 
three carloads of timothy hay, at $15 per ion. 
Hither nothing was said about its quality or it 
was agreed that it should be No. 1 old timothy 
hay, or choice old hay. The firm received the first 
earload and paid for it. The two other carloads 
were sent to the firm, but the latter refused them, 
alleging that the hay was not of the quality ordered. 
The railroad company finally sold the hay for its 
charges. The seller sued for the purchase price of 
the two carloads, and obtained a judgment. What 
the agreement was as to quality, and whether the 
hay corresponded with the quality agreed upon, 
was, Supreme Court of New York holds, for the 
jury to determine. As a part of the defense, an 
effort was made to prove what the railroad com- 
pany sold the hay for, but the trial judge would 
not permit this. And this ruling, the court holds, 
was proper. It says (Carey against Baldwin, 61 
New York Supplement, 581) that if the fir.n ought 
to have received the hay, then the seller was not 
answerable for the railroad company’s sale of it. 


COMMISSION MEN’S CONGRESS. 


The general opinion of those who attended the 
sessions of the convention of board of trade repre- 
sentatives at Chicago last month is that the meeting 
will result in appreciable benefit to the commission 
trade as a whole. The convention was attended by 
the following delegates: 


Chicago Board of Trade—W. 8. Warren, R. 8. Lyon, 
H. F. Dousman, L. W. Bodman, A, M. Day, W. 8S. 
Jackson, J. H. Milne, R. G. Chandler, W. H. Chad- 
wick, P. B. Weare, C. L. Raymond. 

New York Produce Hxchange—William H. Hamil- 
ton, D. M. Van Vliet, Frank I.. Maguire, John 
Valient, John J. D. Trenor, Daniel I’. Engs, H. A. 
Day. 

Peoria Board of Trade—R. C. Grier. 

Indianapolis Board of Trade—[. 8S. Gordon, TF. P. 
Rush, Edgar H. Evans. 

Detroit Board of Trade—William Carson. 

Kansas City Board of Trade—Joseph Bookwalter, 
H. C.: Reed. 

New York Consolidated Exchange—L. V. De Iox- 
est, M. B. De Agnero, Thomas H. McGrath, M. If. 
Wagner. 

Toledo Produce Exchange--W. H. Morehouse, I. J. 
Ixing. 

Pittsburg Stock Exchange—W. J]. Austin, HE. A. 
Masten, George L. Mclarlane, Charles I. Walker. 

Duluth Board of Trade—George Spencer, G. G. 
Barnum. ’ 

Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce—IF’. H. Magde- 
burg, Wallace M. Bell, G. H. D. Johnson, Alexander 
Schmidt. 

St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange—Fred C. Orthwein, 
H. F. Langenberg. R. P. Annan, Bert H. Lang, R. !". 
Walker, George H. Morgan. 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce—C. M. Har- 
rington, E. 8. Woodworth. 

Cc. L. Raymond of Chicago was made chairman 
and Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, secretary. 

The call suggested concerted action to put down 
bucket shops and to adopt a minimum rate of com- 
mission. An organization having been perfected, a 
resolution by R. 8. Lyon of Chieago was offered and 
adopted providing for the appointment of three com- 
mittees composed of one member from each ex- 
change represented, one committee to consider the 
matter of a uniform commission rule; a committee 
on bucket shops and bucketshop legislation; and a 
committee on collateral subjects. The convention 
then went into executive session, which continued 
until final adjournment. 

The deliberations of the convention cannot, there- 


fore, be published, except the net results, which ap- 
pear in the following resolutions: 


ON FUTURES. 


Whereas, Trading for future delivery has in re- 
cent years resolved itself into conditions which have 
resulted in practically but four deliveries during the 
entire year; and, 

Whereas, Sales for delivery at a time beyond the 
period of 90 days haye encouraged illegitimate 
methods of trading, and have been of great assist- 
ance to “bucket shops,” who dread actual deliveries 
as a child dreads fire; and, 

Whereas, These long-time sales take the life out 
of the market and also take away from it the in- 
fluence of legitimate eash transactions and tend to 
unnaturally depress values of agricultural marketing 
on which the general commercial prosperity in a 
special sense depends; and, 

Whereas, The nearer our trading can be brought 
to an actual cash basis the more satisfactory it will 
be to the trade at large and to the business of the 
country generally; therefore, 

Resolved, By this convention, that action be taken 
looking to the abolition of sales of long deferred 
futures and to the establishment of a common rule 
limiting such sales to a period not exceeding 0 
days. 

ON PRIVILEGE TRADING. 

Resoived, That the commercial exchanges 
here represented be requested. to give their 
moral support to the Chicago Board of Trade and 
to the St. Louis Merchants’ «2xchange in their ef- 
forts to suppress privilege trading on their own 
floors. 

ON COMMISSIONS. 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this convention 
that a uniform rate of 4% of le per bushel on 
grain futures be charged non-members by the vari- 
ous exchanges here represented; but to resident 
members of trading organizations in other markets 
now regularly established and doing business, not 
less than 1-16 of 1e¢ per bushel. 

ON BUCKET SHOPS. 

Resolved, That the matter of obtaining national 
“bucketshop” legislation be referred to a standing 
committee of five, to consist of the presidents of the 
following exchanges: New York l’roduce Exchange, 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Toledo Produce idx- 
change, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Board of Trade of the city of Chicago. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention it 
would be well for all the exchanges to enact and en- 
force such rules as will put a step to “bucketshop- 
ping” methods and connections among their own 
membership. 

The bucketshop problem is a much more serious 
one than surface indications would suggest, and 
the way out of the mire is not so simple as one 
might hope. The committee, so “leakage” from the 
conyention hall says, was not entirely agreed on a 
plan of procedure; and this difference of opinion 
appeared more clearly when the convention as a 
whole took up the committee’s report. The root 
of the evil was theught to be the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which supplies bucket shops 
with quotations; and a plan was proposed to appeal 
to Congress for amendments to the postal laws to 
declare the bucket shop illegal, as was done in the 
case of the lottery some years ago, and so bring the 
whole thing under federal jurisdiction and control. 
The legal difficulties of the question, however, were 
found to be considerable, and finally the resolution 
on the subject quoted above was adopted, dumping 
the problem and a plan for its solution on the com- 
mittee of. five. 

The social side of the meeting centered in a ban- 
quet at the Grand Pacific Hotel on the evening of 
February 18, tendered by the dealers. 
There were no set speeches, but President Warren 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, when the cigars 
came in, called on several gentlemen to “talk shop,” 
which they did to the satisfaction of all present. 


Chicago 


I have not received 
the “American Hlevator 
Please forward it, as L cannot 


D. C. Shepard, Medina, Ohio: 
the February number of 
and Grain Trade.” 
keep house without it. 

Crowley, La., which now has five rice mills in 
operation, will have another ready for cleaning 
rice of next crop. It will be built by the Star 
Rice Milling Company, Limited, made up of New 
Orleans and Crowley capitalists. W. W. Dusan is 
president, J. C. Morris of New Orleans vice-presi- 
dent and A, B, Allison, Crowley, secretary and 
; treasurer, 
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NEW SYSTEM OF GRAIN HAND- 
LING AT BUFFALO. 


Important changes are to be made in the method 
of shoveling grain at Buffalo for the coming season. 
The contract been so unsatisfactory 
in the past that it finds small favor in present con- 
siderations. The weight of opinion seems to be in 
favor of adopting an entirely different system. <A 
meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Association will be 
held at an early date to decide on a definite plan 
of operation. 

One plan which has been proposed is to go back 
to the old the railroads and 
eleyators bandle their own grain. ‘This plan does 
not find much fayor. The plan which will prob- 
ably be adopted is to appoint a superintendent to 
act for the Lake Carriers’ Association instead of a 


system has 


system of having 


falo members of the Lake Carriers’ Association | will more than repay him for the few hours he is 
| occasionally expected to devote to these meetings. 


and.will probably be adopted. 

Thomas W. Kennedy, superintendent of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Company, is 
said to be the choice of the committee of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association for superintendent. But 
President McMahon of the Buffalo union is quoted 
as saying that Kennedy would not be acceptable 
to the International Longshoremen’s Union. 


VALUE OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


There is nothing that has ever been attempted by 
an association, and I am familiar. with the work- 
ings of several, that has so nearly brought relief for 
all the evils attending the grain trade as the local 
or division meetings of dealers, said A. H. Bewsher 
of the Nebraska Association, writing to Secretary 


Hana 


LEE 


A MODERN 25,000-BUSHEL CORN 


ELEVATOR. 


BY AUSTIN B. HAYES. 

The illustrations herewith given are of a 25,000 
bushel elevator for corn. The building is 30x40 
feet on the ground, with a 10-ft. basement. The 
walls are 24 inches thick, with 12x12-inch sills, 
posts and girders. It is 32 feet from the working 
tloor to top of bins; 8 feet to the floor of cupola, 
and 10 feet to plate of cupola, with a 3-foot pitch to 
the roof. ; 

The bins are built of 2x8-inch, 2x6-inch and 2x4- 
inch cribbing. The rafters over the elevator proper 
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Cross Section. Longitudinal Section. 
END AND SIDE SECTIONAL PLANS FOR A MODERN 2%,000-BUSHEL CORN ELEVATOR. . 
contractor. In other words, the contract system | Tyler of Decatur. Before any reform can be at- {1 are 2x8-inch, and 2x6-inch rafters over the cu- 


is to be abolished and the business is to be handled 
directly by the lake carriers, through their 
superintendent. The adoption of this plan now 
seems to hinge on the selection of a superintend- 
ent who shall be acceptable to ali interests. 

The plan is simple. The lake carriers are to 
pay the men $2 for each 1,000 bushels, and to the 
owners of the steam shovels $1.20 for each 1.000 


bushels. The superintendent appointed by the lake 
carriers is to be satisfactory to the officers and 
men of the “Longshoremen’s Association. He is to 


have charge of the work, and his force of assist- 
the earriers are to 
obey him and work in full harmony with the men. 
The superintendent is to receive a salary of $5,000 
or $6,000 a year, paid by the lake carriers out of 
funds entirely apart from the $2 on each 1,000 
bushels paid to the men. The men are to be paid 
in person. There are to be no saloon payments, no 
middlemen, no contractors, no contract bosses. 
This plan is said to meet the approyal of the Buf- 


ants in the employ of lake 


own | 


tempted, united action must be had, and, before this 
can be obtained, friendship must exist. The feeling 
of confidence and friendship amongst the dealers 
we feel to be the keynote to our work. It is true 
we haye had the hearty sympathy, support and 
coéperation of all of the dealers in the state. This 
is necessary. Every member of an asociation and 
every member of a division must feel that he is as 
much responsible for the success of that division 
as anyone. If he finds a neighbor becoming in- 
different, it is his duty to go to that neighbor, pour 
into him some hot stuff and show him the advantage 
of attending meetings, even though it may incon- 
venience him to do so. The meeting is held as 
much for his benefit as for that of anyone else in 
the division. Because he has no complaint to file is 
no reason why he should remain away from the 
meeting. His neighbor may have some complaint 
against him that may need explaining, and even 
though he has not, matters will arise, subjects be 
discussed and information be asked and given that 


pola. 

The ear corn is received, weighed and dumped 
by a controllable wagon dump scale of the Loye 
& Savage make, to a sink beneath. which is large 
enough to hold three wagon loads. The sink is 
directly over the sheller. The sheller is a No. 1 
Western Corn Sheller of 1,000 bushels’ capacity. 
The shelled corn and product are elevated to a No. 
1 Western Corn Cleaner, cleaned and distributed to 
the bins by a turn-head, or by-conveyor, to the 
four large bins. When it is wished to ship grain, it 
is drawn from the large bins by a conveyer located 
in a tunnel under the bins, or from the smaller bius 
by spouts, re-elevated to a 500-bushel hopper scale, 
weighed and delivered to cars. 

The three bins over the driveway are used for 
exchange purposes. All drive-belts are of leather, 
with an external gear-drive to the elevator-head and 
ring oiling-boxes throughout. The power required 
is a 25-horse power gasoline engine, using a friction 
clutch pulley for driying the machinery. With 
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such an elevator one may have many advantages in 
operating that are not found in most country ele- 
yators. 


THE SMOOTH COMMISSION MAN. 


Let me say right here, said Secretary Smiley of 
Kansas, writing to Secretary Tyler of Illinois, that 
if we could rid the different exchanges of the coun- 
try of the mercenary, conniving commission man, 
one’s troubles would be few compared with what 
they are to-day. He greets you with a bland sniile 
and swears that he stands ready to protect the in- 
terests of the regular grain dealers, and perhaps be- 
fore the echoes of your footsteps have passed into 
space he is dictating a letter to some irregular dealer 
—perhaps at your very station—advising him that 
“car No. 7576 has arrived and same has. been sold for 
1% cent above the market” and that the proceeds, less 
the amount of his draft, is placed to his credit, end- 
ing with the request that he will remember him 
when making further shipments to that market, I 


rem4 oie 


; ¥ 
LV an Of Basemen:. 


will ask, Is there a shipper in the state of linois | 


that will knowingly do business with any concern 
that solicits and handles the business of the irregular 
dealer? I think not. Dealers will readily agree 
with me that by so doing they are assisting and 
eyen encouraging this class of commission mer- 
ehants to invade your territory with price currents 
and flattering market quotations, and it will be only 
a matter of time until your farmer friends will 
flaunt them in your faces and boldly tell you that 
they can and will ship their own grain, and will not 
permit you to longer “rob them.” Until your farmer 
friends commenced to receive these misleading quo- 
tations, he never questioned your integrity and de- 
livered his product to you, being satisfied that he 
was receiving full market value. We cannot blame 
our farmer friends, if after receiving fancy quota- 
tions for their product they commence an investigu- 
tion as to what our handling profits are. Do not 
make the mistake that many dealers have made of 
thinking that the American farmer is a fool. I be- 
lieve that the American farmer is the crowning work 
of God’s creation. 

Now, I contend that we can effectually put a stop 
to terminal dealers soliciting the business of other 
than regular dealers. We contend that the handling 
of consignments by terminal dealers is in itself a 


solicitation of business. You ask how we would 
stop it. Whenever any dealer finds that a scalper 
is doing business at a terminal market, let him ad- 
vise the Association’s secretary and have him write | 
their commission men advising them of the facts 
in the case, intimating to them that if this occurs 
again, he may advise the regular trade, and unless 
their reply is satisfactory, notify every regular 
dealer by making copies of the correspondence and 
mailing it to other dealers in the state. Don’t stop. 
there, but notify the secretaries of other state or- 
ganizations with the request that they lay it before 
the regular trade in their territory: and, mark what 
I say, you will have these fellows on their knees im- 
ploring you to have mercy. We have tried this plan 
and are satisfied with results. his is a question 
that we must meet squarely, and the sooner we do 
it the better for all concerned. If a commission man 
cannot secure a sufficient amount of business from 
the regular-dealers to justify his remaining in the 


business, the sooner he gets out of it and off the 
face of the earth the better. 
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Man Of Working #losr: 
VERTICAL SECTIONS OF PLANS FOR A 25,000-BUSHEL CORN ELEVATOR. 


Now, there is a duty we owe the commission houses ; tion of grain at Chicago, which was said 


that stand ready to protect our interests. We 
should see that they have no cause to regret that 
they have thrown overboard this irregular business. 
The secretary should see to it that they receive 4 
full share of business. Apply the golden rule, “Do 
unto others as you would haye others do unto you.” 


OKLAHOMA GRAIN DEALERS 
MEET. 


The grain dealers of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory met in annual convention at Oklahoma City, 
February 24. A number of new members have 
been added during the past year, and the reports 
of the officers show a generally prosperous condi- 
tion of the Association. 

A resolution was adopted, indorsing the present 
territorial grain law, which provides for local in- 
spectors of grain instead of at terminal points, as 
formerly. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Henry Larsen of El Reno; 
vice-president, F. D. Stevens of Purcell; secretary 
and treasurer, Colonel C. T. Prouty of Kingfisher; 
executive committee, W. R. Binkley, F. D. Stevens 
and B. L. Donohoe. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS. 


A meeting of the local branch of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held February 15 at 
Peoria, for the purpose of adjusting local differ 
ences and considering the question of grain rates 
and grain inspection. The meeting was called by 
B. EF. Walker of Decatur, and among those present 


were: V. P. Turner, Pekin; BE. F. Unland, Pekin; 
J. EH. Miller, Lincoln; Charles Wiemer, IF. J. Rapp, 


C. E. Froebe, Robert Jacobs, G. F. Smith, San Jose; 
J. S. McDonald; Green Valley; John Wiemer, 
dike; T. A. Bryant. 

Many complaints have arisen as to discriminating 
railway rates in favor of Chicago, the con 
sensus of opinion at this meeting was that this un- 
favorable state of affairs could be remedied only by 
securing representation on the railroad and 
house commission, and there compel the railroads to 
make a flat rate out of Peoria and central 
Illinois shipping points as low as the Chicago rate. 

The remedy proposed for the alleged bad inspee 


Klon- 


and 


ware- 


other 


Pan Of Bins 


to be 
practiced to the detriment of country grain ship- 
pers, was to secure the entire elimination of 
itics from the state inspection of grain. 

In June, at the annual of Li 
nois State Association, at is expected 
that these and other important the 
Association will be considered. 


pol 
meeting the 
Decatur, it 


subjects to 


AGAINST THE ELEVATOR LAW. 


The Illinois State Farmers’ Institute, in session at 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., on February 22, adopted the follow 
ing resolution, relative to the existing Illinois ware 
house law: 


Whereas, In 1896 the Legislature passed a bill 
known as the warehouse or elevator bill, providing 
that owners of public warehouses for the storage 
of grain be permitted to buy and sell same; and 

Whereas, The law tends to create a monopoly 
in the buying and selling of grain, by giving the 
public warehouse men an undue advantage, thus 
destroying competition; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Farmers’ Institute, in 
annual convention assembled, demand the repeal of 
this law at the next session of the General Assem- 
bly, as being injurious to the best interests of the 
farmer; and we ask the legislative committee ot 
this Institute to urge its repeal. 
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This paper has a large circulation among the elevator 
men and grain dealers of the country, and is the best me- 
dium in the United States for reaching persons connected 
with this trade. Advertising rates made known upon ap- 
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We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest con- 
nected with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 15, 1900. 


Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. 

There is plenty of it’ Several striking in- 
stances have been brought to our notice the 
past month. They are all alike in the one 
general feature that the “other fellow” wants 
all the business and proposes to get it, be- 
cause he imagines that he has a longer purse 
or can put up a bigger bluff than his competi- 
tor. It is the adoption of wrecking methods 
in the grain trade. The man with the porcine 
proclivities proposes to inaugurate a campaign 
that can only end in the ruin of the weaker and 
erect his business on the grave of the van- 
quished. 

In some of these cases, no doubt, a_ third 
party could successfully act as an intermediary. 
It is easy, where one of the parties is a new- 
comer into the field, for misunderstandings as 
to each other’s intentions to arise, and when 
each is once assured that the other fellow has 
neither horns nor a cloven foot, an implied 
agreement to be sensible follows as a matter of 
course. In all cases it is worth trying to dis- 
cover whether there is not some misunder- 
standing, having its origin in an attempt of a 
farmer to get half a cent more by telling what 
the competitor is doing. Some bitter grain 
wars have originated in this way, where all 
parties really intended to be fair, but gave too 
ready credence to ex parte evidence. 

But occasionally an investigation will reveal 
the man who wants all the business and intends 
the other fellow shall have none. When the 
porcine characteristics are well defined and in- 
dubitable, wisdom shuts her lips, for advice is 
generally impossible. The man with a hog for 
a competitor must be an opportunist, and watch 


for his chance to scald the hair off the rind. 
That is the only thing to do, and the oppor- 
tunity usually comes. And when it comes, 
souse him into the hot water. The golden rule 
applies to people, not to pigs. 


ELEVATORS ON RAILROAD RIGHT 
OF WAY. 


The case reviewed by Mr. Rosenberger, on 
another page in this issue, will interest the 
army of elevator men who have houses erected 
on railway land, held under lease. Hitherto it 
has been taken for granted that these leases. 
which uniformly provide that the railway com- 
pany shall not be responsible for loss by fire 
occasioned by its own negligence or that of its 
employes, are against public policy in making 
such a covenant. Insurance companies have 
proceeded on that assumption, and where cases 
have been tested the state supreme courts have 
generally held to the doctrine that the railways 
could not exact. such a condition in a lease. 


In the case referred to the Supreme Court + 


of the United States holds a contrary view. In 
the lease at issue in that case the principal con- 
sideration named was the exemption of liabil- 
ity for damage by fire caused by the negligence 
of the railroad and its servants. The court says 
that such a consideration is perfectly valid; 
that the railway company cannot be compelled, 
even by statute, to permit private parties to oc 
cupy its right of way against the company’s 
will. Knowing the location to be extra-hazard- 
ous, the company has a right to stipulate ex- 
emption from liability caused by locomotive 
sparks as part of the consideration of a lease. 

It is to be noted that the court expressly dis- 
claims the construing of this principle to 
cover its liability as a common carrier. Such 
a stipulation in a bill of lading or contract 
would be an entirely different affair. Neither 
does the decision affect the liability of the rail- 
way for damage by fire caused by locomotive 
sparks to property not located on railway 
ground under lease. 

Insurance companies, in cases where loss has 
been occasioned by sparks from locomotives, 
have paid the loss, subrogated under the policy 
and collected from the railway. What they will 
do, in the light of this decision, in cases where 
the property is on leased railway land, with an 
exemption cause, is not hard to guess. 


THE SUBSIDY BILL AND THE 
LAKE SHIPPERS. 


It is a trifle premature to rejoice over the 
amendment to the ship subsidy bill, which 
gives the boats sailing from lake ports to for- 
eign points the same subsidy as that given to 
vessels clearing from harbors on the seaboard. 
Theoretically, the amendment is an act of jus- 
tice, but, practically, it will have little effect for 
some years to come. A deep waterway is still 
a matter of the future, and until it is an exist- 
ing fact there will be little direct foreign trade 


out of the lake ports to Europe. 


As the bill originally stood it meant high 
rates to the railroads on their export grain 
business to the seaboard; at least a better mar- 
gin for “cutting” than they enjoy now. With 
the subsidy extended to the lake ports, the bill 
means that there will be a margin in boats car- 
rying grain to the coast in competition with the 


railroads. But this will only be on foreign 
trade. The coastwise trade and the traffic with 
Canadian points do not share in the subsidy. 
When it is possible for ocean-going vessels to 
leave Duluth or Chicago and cross the Atlantic 
the subsidy plan will be of some value to the 
lake region and the territory tributary to it, but 
as matters now starid the provisions of the 
amendment will not be available. 


CONVENTION OF COMMISSION 
MEN. 


The meeting in this city of representatives 
of the principal exchanges, called by President 
Warren of the Chicago Board of Trade, was 
not only productive of results in taking action 
on subjects of common interest, but will pave 
the way for future united action. The pathway of 
the commission merchant has not been strewn 
with roses of late years, either in Chicago or 
elsewhere, and the same general causes have 
been operative in all markets. Long-time 
sales, cut commissions and the bucket shop 
have all contributed to the depression. United 
action is necessary to remove the causes, so far 
as they can be removed by simple agreement. 

The bucket shop, of course, presents a differ- 
ent problem. It will take an aggressive cam- 
paign to wipe out this pest, and probably noth- 
ing short of federal legislation will accomplish 
that result. To obtain this all the exchanges 
must interest themselves, for so far as the aver- 
age legislator is concerned, it will have to be a 
campaign of education. A good beginning has 
been made in getting the trade together. It 
should be followed up with a definite program 
against bucket-shopping within the exchanges 
as well as outside of them. 


THE S. S. TANNER CAMPAIGN. 


The campaign of S. S. Tanner of Minier, 
Ill., in McLean and Peoria counties, against the 
present public elevator law of Illinois, is at léast 
drawing attention to the subject. In the course 
of the debate Mr. Tanner’s allegation that the 
railroads discriminate in their charges in favor 
of individuals operating their terminal eleva- 
tors, being denied by a “railroad man” in the 
Bloomington Pantagraph and characterized as 
“balderdash,” Mr. Tanner replies that his as- 
sertion is proved by two facts: (1) By the . 
palpable one that the terminal elevator -man 
is in possession of the railroad elevators, and 
(2) because “TI have conclusive evidence in my 
posession showing wherein an elevator pro- 
prictor’s acknowledged agent had a rebate of 
freigut [making a] rate lower than any other 
shipper or the published rate of tariff on said 
road.” 

If it were worth while Mr. Tanner might 
create a buzz by producing this evidence before 
the proper tribunal, but as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has at present only ad- 
visory and not mandatory power over the rail- 
roads Mr. Tanner’s evidence, however perti- 
nent in proof of his contention of favoritism, 
has rather a rarely curious than’ a_ practical 
value, for he seems to be the only man who has 
been able to secure “conclusive evidence” of 
this character who is willing to “produce it if — 
necessary.” ee: 

Mr. Tanner takes a rather pessimistic yiew 
of the future of the country grain shipper. He 


question. 


‘per. 
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believes that if these discriminations shall con- 
tinue there will soon be but one grain buyer at 
a station, and he will be the agent of a terminal 
elevator. There is a suspicion of prophecy 
here, of course, but if the prophecy should 
realize it will be because the grain men and 
farmers alike quit the fight for both a true 
“public” elevator and for the destruction of 
railroad favoritism. Both of these reforms are 
within reach, and may be obtained by giving 
proper and timely attention to the coming leg- 
islative and congressional elections. 


MORE NEW RATES. 


The usual monthly revision of grain rates 
was put into effect on March 5. To vary the 
fiction, rates were not “restored,” but were re- 
duced; that is to say, the rates, somewhat as 
in actual use for weeks before, were formally 
published as the reduced rates! It was remark- 
able that as many as twenty-four hours elapsed 
after the rates went into effect before the non- 
favorites discovered that the Chicago favorites 
were getting the usual 2-cent cut on grain east- 
ward. When reproached with perfidy, the traf- 
fic men replied with the stereotyped answer of 
“Contracts under the old rate!” which may or 
may not be a convenient fiction. 

This sort of thing is getting to be awfully 
stale, and would hardly be worth referring to 
but for the recent correspondence of the “small 
shippers” of Chicago with J. Pierpont Morgan 
on the subject. . Mr. Morgan, replying, said, 
truly, that, “The precise facts are not within my 
personal knowledge.” The small shippers 
hardly expected that they were. The general 
fact, however, could hardly have escaped him, 
so that his answer is not so much a confession 
and avoidance as it is a sheer begging of the 
The small shippers expected, not 
that he would make the rates, but that Mr. 
Morgan had the power, as a railway financier, 
and probably the disposition, as a holder of 
railway stocks and bonds, to intervene on be- 
half of stable rates with the men he meets— 
the men in actual control of the roads and their 
traffic. And that this was a position entirely 
consistent with the railway organization is quite 
happily expressed by the Railway and Engi- 
neering Review of March ro, where it is said: 

Only recently some high official of the railways is 


quoted as saying that because of the manipulations 


of traftic men it is found impossible to maintain the 
agreements which they have made; all of which, to 
use a slang but expressive phrase, is “pure rot.” 
Broadly speaking, there is not a traffic man in the 
country who would cut a rate if he knew that it 
would weet with the disapproval of his superior 
officer. 
men are notified that tariff rates must be main- 
tained, but at the same time they are given to un- 
derstand that their earnings must also be main- 


tained; and experience has taught them that the. 


man who disobeys the first injunction and secures 
the earnings stands a good deal higher than he who 
follows instructions and shows a decrease in rey- 
enue in consequence. 

The futility of expecting any reform in rate- 
making and maintenance at the hands of the 
railroads themselves could hardly be more 
strongly stated by the friends of reform. And 
it never was so certain as now that reform can 
come only through the amendment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law in the interest of the ship- 


It frequently happens that such traffic | 


‘rated statement of the season’s run. 


If Congress will but protect his interest: 


it cannot avoid, by the same act, protecting that 
of the roads also; the two interests are insepar- 
able. 


REGULAR OHIO GRAIN DEALERS. 


The secretary of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Association is making a second effort to secure 
a list of the regular grain dealers of that state, 
and to our Ohio readers we earnestly commend 
his appeal to the trade in that behalf, published 
in the department of “Communicated.” Scoop- 
shoveling can never be eradicated from a given 
territory without the codperation of the receiv- 
ers and track buyers, and as the regular trade 
is always better than the shovel trade, few if 
any first-class receivers will in these days en- 
courage business with the irregulars when the 
regular trade is prepared to assist them in locat- 
ing the irregulars. 

The Ohio Association attempted a year ago 
to make up such a list, but, being financially un- 
able to employ a traveling man for the purpose, 
it was compelled to rely upon the members of 
the trade themselves. It is a remarkable fact 
that the secretary’s appeal for the names of reg- 
ular dealers last year was absolutely without 
result. This is the more remarkable because in 
Ohio the trade has never been without “trou- 
bles of its own.” These are renewed with in- 
creased annoyance this season, for the state is 
overrun with shovelmen. The receivers have 
agreed to do business only with regular dealers 
if the latter will supply their names. If, there- 
fore, every reader will make it his personal busi- 
ness to see that his county’s regular dealers’ 
names are at once sent to Secretary McCord 
a list can be made up in short order, and the 
trade will be immensely benefited. 


GRUMBLING AT INSPECTION. 


The inspection, like the poor, we have “al- 
ways with us.” And what to do with it is about 
as much of a puzzle as what to do with the poor. 
Up in Minnesota, a year ago, the complaints 
brought about an entirely new deal—the house 
was cleaned from top to bottom; and the reply, 
“We have changed all that,” was deemed suf- 


It was—for a time; but now there are as many 
growls as usual, and the Minnesota department 
is even charged with being responsible for the 
dirty stuff that has lately been going abroad and 
causing such bitter complaints in England of 


the unreliability of American inspection of ex- | 
port wheat, which certainly is approaching the | 


scandalous in some export markets. Mr. 
Reishus easily cleared himself from this par- 
ticular charge, but, being somewhat of a poli- 
tician himself, “the other fellow” is after him 
just the same. 

In his inaugural address, President Warren 
of the Chicago Board of Trade quite sharply 
criticised the state inspection system at Chi- 
cago, also, which shippers and receivers com- 
plain is grading everything in below contract 
and passing out everything offered. At this 
immediate present, the question, “Is corn in- 
inspection grown too rigid?” is one that is often 
put. In two days recently there were inspected 
1,507 cars of corn, and only two cars in the lot 
graded contract. And this is but an exagge- 
There .is 
plenty of No. 2 on out-inspection, however, and 


. 


. : | Varies. 
ficient to all complaints from the Northwest. | 


the question-is raised, “Should the inspection 
be so rigid that it makes the country shippers’ 
corn go No. 3 when, seemingly, only the natu- 
ral handling of the grain through the elevators, 
or perhaps a slight additional drying, fits it for 
contract grade on the out-inspection?” It is 
not forgotten that the price of No. 3 corn is 
about the same in the Chicago market as No. 2 
in the western markets, but this does not change 
the fact that a little less rigidity in the rules 
would let more contract corn into the Chicago 
market and give the dealer better prices for his 
shipments. 

However, as the inspection department is at 
present the “whole thing,’ so to speak, the 
trade is “up against it” and can only hope 
and pray that “if it can’t be easy it'll be as easy 
as it can.” 


THE FARMERS’ VIEW OF IT. 


The prodigality of the elevator man who 
gives away his storage room is none ‘the less 
certain because it happens to be a semi-invis- 
ible waste, than would be that of the grocer 
who should give away sugar to all comers in 
order to be allowed to buy butter at market 
rates to sell again at an infinitesimal profit per 
pound. 

Storage room in an elevator is worth money, 
and if there is an elevator man who doesn’t 
appreciate the fact, let him learn of the farmer 
himself. An Ohio correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman, of recent date, speaking of the 
growing disposition of farmers to use the ele- 
vators for storage, says: i 

“A grain elevator in the hands of a responsible (om- 
pany provides more satisfactory storage for a crop 
of. wheat than the usual farm granary. The delivery 
from the farm to the railroad is made while roads are 
good; there is no rehandling of the grain by the 
farmer when a sale is made; the wheat is upon the 
market without delay when the owner wishes 19 
sell; and the total cost of holding the crop for a 
certain number of months is known definitely. A re- 
ceipt is given for a certain number of bushels when 
the grain is delivered to the elevator, and that nuin- 
ber of bushels is delivered in turn by the company 


| when the holder sells, the shrinkage being covered 


by the elevator charge for storage. ‘This charge 


When we take into account the labor 
of emptying into a farm granary and refilling bags at 
selling time, the loss by shrinkage and, too often, by 
vermin, and the disadvantage in having wheat stored 
somewhat remote from market, the carrying charge 
of the elevators seems preferable There is an ad- 
ditional charge of insurance, but this should be ‘u- 
curred whether the grain is stored at home or else- 
where.” 

The service the elevator man performs is 
thus a definite one. It can be as accurately 
measured in dollars and cents as the value of the 
grain itself. Such a service should be paid for. 
It will be paid for whenever the elevator man 
insists upon its being paid for. And, besides, 
nowadays when the courts are treating the sell- 
ing or disposing of stored grain as technical 
larceny, even when the farmer knows his grain 
will be paid for on demand, at market price day 
of demand, no elevator man can afford to take 
the risk of handling stuff on storage except for 
pay, and then he must handle it as stored grain 
only—the actual stuff to be delivered on de- 


-mand or paid for before it is shipped out. 


Who tied up the Cullom bill? Oom Paul, 
perhaps, or General Cronje, or the cat—any- 
body but.a senator. 
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fDITORIALA : 
AE SSINENTION 


The way corn is inspecting nowadays makes 
it not unpleasant for the driers. 


“The shortest way to a shipper’s heart is 
But, of course, a 
have his heart 


through his account sales.” 
track-seller can’t expect to 
tickled in that way. 


The annual meeting of the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be called in a few 
days. It will probably be held at Omaha, on a 
day between the 1toth and 2oth of April. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association is 
out gunning for shortages and unjust inspec- 
tions. Members are asked to report their re- 
cent or daily experiences along these lines to 
the secretary. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ Union of Southwestern Iowa and 
Northwestern Missouri will be held at the 
Hotel Grand, at Council Bluffs, Ia., on Thurs- 
day, March 22. 


The New York Sun asks: “Of what advan- 
tage is it to the people of this state to build, at 
their own expense, a waterway for the cheaper 
transportation of western grain?” The Sun 
used to be able to see between the rails of a 
worm fence, but Dana fils would seem to need 
a monocle. 


The struggle for change of the “contract” 
grade of oats is still going on in Chicago. If 
the fact that because the oats arriving do not 
grade No. 2 were alone urged as support of a 
change of grade, the same fact might be urged 
for a change of grade oi corn, a less propor- 
tion of which grades contract on arrivel than 
of the oats. 


Among our visitors the past month was Mr. 
Geo. J. S. Broomhall of the Corn Trade News 
of Liverpool, without doubt the best statistical 
grain paper in the world. Mr. Broomhall is 
the foreign statistical correspondent of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and -his services. in 
that capacity have been entiently satisfactory 
to the Board. = 


On the basis of representations made by Sec- 
retary Bewsher of the Nebraska Association, 
the Internal Revenue Department has ruled 
that the ordinary grain contract does not need 
a revenue stamp. It appears that some grain 
dealers using contracts are needlessly, though 
laudably, patriotic, and are making contribu- 
tions to the government in this way. 


They have political scandals abroad pretty 
much the same as we have in this country, only 
the acts of officials are better screened from 
public gaze and consequent comment. In 
Budapest the other day a Representative was 
charged with having sold several thousand 
bushels of oats to the government at a high 
price—“boodling,” as we would call it. The 
press took up the matter and now a duel is im- 
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minent between the alleged boodling Represen- 
tative and an ex-Minister. 


Full reports of the proceedings of the meet- 
ings of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
held at Topeka, on March 14-15, and of the 
Iowa Cereal Club state meeting, at Des Moines, 
March 14, will appear in our next issue. 


The announcement comes from Washington 
that the Industrial Commission will send an- 
other sub-committee to Chicago, primarily to 
investigate the labor question and, incidentally, 
the sugar, biscuit and cereal trusts. If this 
sub-committee investigates no harder than its 
colleagues got after the public elevator men last 
falls there will be no special necessity for any- 
one to dodge. 


Some of the grain dealers of Central Illi- 
nois have notified their farmers that they will 
dock corn that has been wintered imperfectly 
protected from one to five cents, according to 
its condition. Why can’t this sensible stand be 
made general? It requires some backbone, but 
one season of firmness would bring the farmers 
to their senses and next fall would see every 
last mother’s son of them building proper cribs. 


The late David A. Wells, somewhere in his 
writings on economics, has said that the utili- 
zation of former wastage by the packing houses 
has added no less than a dollar to the value of 
every head of cattle now slaughtered. No 
doubt some similar dividend to the corn grower 
will be realized from the utilization of the offals 
manufacture by glucose and starch works, al- 


though it may at present be difficult to esti-. 


mate the amount. 


The Boer war may or may not be popular 
in England, but there is at least one class of 
Britishers who are profoundly disappointed 
with it, in view of the way wheat has been be- 
having. They thought the price would be sure 
to advance. Instead, the war has not done the 
English farmer a penny’s good. If war al- 
ways had this effect on prices it would soon be- 
come unpopular enough to make a peace con- 
gress worth while. 


The “steel barge line” scheme, of which St. 
Louis has talked for several years, has again 
been revived by Alex MacDougall, designer of 
the “whaleback” type of deep-water vessels. 
Although the canals have been getting rather a 
black eye of late, the free highway of the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans ought to be able to float 
grain to the sea in competition with rail. But 
in the case of St. Louis, just now it seems to 
be a case of “first get the grain.” 


The New York elevator men object to the 
proposed bill to fix the maximum rate in New 
York at one-half cent for handling grain from 
store to ship. This rate is three-eighth cent less 
than the present rate, and, being less than the 
charge made by elevators at other points for 
the same service, may be unfair. Some good 
people who cannot understand how the “good 
name” of “No. 1 Northern,” etc., is filched from 
the grain somewhere between Duluth and Liv- 
erpool or London, may be interested in know- 
ing that one reason for the New York men’s 
objection to the handling rate named above is 


that the New York “floating elevators have to 
mix wheat as it goes through them on board 
ship,” etc., and the allowance is not great 
enough. ; 


The American Malting Company, under its 
original management, disappointed both its 
friends and its enemies; its friends because the 
deceptive, creamy spume that floated on the 
“face of the waters” disappeared so soon, and 
its enemies that it lasted so long. It isn’t pleas- 
ant recovering from a “katzenjammer,” but the 
company had to try it. The new management 
now announces that dividends will be paid 
when they are earned. This plan may benefit. 
the company, but the shareholders won't have 
nearly so much fun as of old. 


The railways and some of the large corpora- 
tions that are supposed to be recipients of rail- 
way favors are bending their endeavors to kill 
the amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Law in the committee and prevent a vote there- 
on in the Senate. The shippers as a class have 
Seen heard from, and there will be music in the 
air when the statesmen get back home and ask 
for renominations and reélections if they de- 
cline to take up a matter of such vital interest 
to the well-being of the country. 


SS eaeneEennEEenemeeeed 


The magnitude of the bucket shop almost 
passes belief. It is said that one firm in Kan- 
sas City in one day sold 13,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and in another 11,000,000 bushels. Be- 
sides transactions like these, the business of 
the legitimate exchanges, which make the 
prices, are comparatively insignificant. The 
magnitude of the evil might commend it to 
Congress for a remedy if that body could be 
induced to forget its political “play for posi- 
tion” long enough to attend to its masters’ 
business. 


Sons often inherit the father’s wealth, but 
those who voluntarily assume the father’s debts 
are not numerous enough to crowd each other 
on this mundane sphere. Years ago E. D. 
Chapin, a prominent member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, met with reverses and failed, 
leaving about $40,000 due to creditors after 
exhausting all his resources. His son, Simeon 
B. Chapin, who was a boy eight or nine years 
of age at the time of the failure, has liquidated 
these old claims, all of which were outlawed 
years ago. The elder Chapin died years ago 
and the son has worked his way up until he 
felt able to square the claims which most of 
the creditors had forgotten. 


The corn millers of the West met in Chicago 
the past week and resolved upon a decisive 
course of action to secure relief from’ discrimi- 
nating differential freight rates. The corn mill- 
ers declare that under the present differential 
rates corn can be shipped to foreign points for 
milling cheaper than the manufactured product 
of the western mills. The corn millers say that 
their export trade has fallen off one-half in con- 
sequence of this discrimination, and, as it is af- 
fected by means of rail and water rates, the mat- 
ter is beyond the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Accordingly, it was decided 
that the most feasible pian was to secure in- 
junctions in district courts and to appeal to 
Congress to revise the Interstate Commerce 
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Act so.as to make it an effectual bar to dis- 
crimination in rates as practiced at present. 


Of the corn exported last year, 208,000,000 
bushels in all, New York took 40,000,000 
bushels, Baltimore 46,000,000 bushels and New 
Orleans 22,000,000 bushels. While New York 
has been gradually losing to Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore, until the latter now holds 
first rank, New Orleans has been growing un- 
til her export of corn is now fourth on the list. 
The idea that New Orleans could not build 
up an export ‘trade in cereals on account of 
climatic influences seems to have broken down 
in the presence of fact. 


The newspapers continue to record the suf- 
focating of children in elevator grain bins. In- 
deed, almost every month the casualty column 
of this paper contains the dreadful details of 
such an accident. It is perhaps too much to 
expect that they will ever cease, although their 
prevention is, generally speaking, the easiest 
matter in the world. Children can be kept out 
of grain elevators, and no maudlin feeling of 
letting them “have a good time” should blind 
the adult eye to dangers of which the little ones 
themselves have no conception. 


The Illinois pure food law, act of April 24, 
1899, goes into effect on July 1 next. The pure 
food commission rule that the act of 1877, en- 
titled, “an Act to prevent frauds in the color- 
ing of grain,” is still in force. This act 
provided that it shall be unlawful to subject 
“any barley, wheat or other grain to fumiga- 
tion by sulphur or other material, or to any 
chemical or coloring process. whereby the 
color, quality or germ of such grain is af- 
fected,” or to offer the same for sale, under 
penalty of fine of $100 to $1,000 and imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months in the county 
jail. 


The Canadian Agricuiturai Department will 
repeat this year the former distributions of test 
seeds, but not on the ridiculous plan in vogue 
on this side the line. The distribution is con- 
fined to oats, spring wheat, barley, field pease, 
corn and potatoes. The seed is carefully se- 
lected and cleaned, and one 3-pound package 
of one sort only is sent to each person who 
makes personal application therefor. The ob- 
ject of the Canadian distribution is to improve 
the character and quality of the products, not 
to furnish a petty bribe or personal perquisite, 
which self-respecting congressmen should be 
above bothering with. 


The Grindeland law of Minnesota, regulat- 
ing commission men in operation, is like most 
laws directed against particular abuses—the 
cupidity of the men it was designed to benefit 
leads in spite of the law to their undoing. The 
bogus commission men, who were and are al- 
ways men handling produce, do not now call 
themselves commission but produce dealers, 
and by offering farmers a few cents in advance 
of the commission market quotations they 
have no difficulty in getting consignments to 
make away with as easily as they did as com- 
mission men. “Roguery crushed to earth by 
special enactment,” says the St. Paul Globe, 
“will rise again in another place as vigorous as 
ever.” There is no better prevention for dis- 


honesty in business than honesty and common 
sense. The man who relies on promises that 
on their face bear the markings of roguery 
somewhere in the deal should not complain it 
his fingers get scorched. 


One “historical” grain operator has discov- 
ered that “from the February decline there has 
for twenty years been an ‘invariable advance’ 
in March and April.” Another suggested that 
(with three exceptions) there has also been an 
“invariable advance” from the low price of one 
month to the high price of the following month 
of the same twenty years. The only thing 
about it not discoverable—and this is what one 
wants to know when he trades—is the “low 
price’ of the one month and the high price of 
the following month. This discovery is always 
made too late, so that the information isn’t 
worth playing or coppering. 


It is quite the fad with certain agricultural 
papers to decry the exportation of corn. “The 
farmer who understands what loss he sustains 
when a bushel of corn goes from his farm wil] 
not further any scheme looking to the larger 
exportation of that cereal.” The idea is that 
he should “send it abroad in the form of beef 
and pork.” But is this practicable? He can 
hardly expect to ship all his corn as meat with- 
out unduly lowering the price of the meat, and, 
therefore, of the corn also. It would seem to 
be a wiser policy to curnivate the market for 
both corn and meat and give the farmer the 
benefit of the competition that naturally would 
be created. 


An Indiana man, writing to the Farmer, says 
it is an “outrage” for grain buyers to buy corn 
on the basis of so much money for 70 pounds, 
when the state law says 68 pounds is :a 
bushel. The Indiana farmer “does not under- 
stand his contention.” Tor the law of 1897 
makes 70 pounds of ear corn a bushel until the 
tst of December, in each year, and after that 
date 68 pounds, and any buyer exacting more 
is liable a fine of from $1 to $25 for each of- 
fense. But buying by the pound is not buy- 
ing by the bushel, and it does no hardship to 
anyone except him who expects to get the 
price of 70 pounds of corn when he delivers 
only 68 pounds. 


The president of the New York Central 
made a proposition recently, which to some 
was a surprise, in the matter of transportation 
rates. Speaking of the proposition to spend 
$60,000,000 on the canals of New York, he said 
that if the state would pay him a fair rate oi 
interest on the proposed sum and add the cost 
of running the canals, he would carry free of 
charge all the grain from Buffalo to New York 
that might be offered for transportation. At 4 
per cent interest, and a half million for main- 
tenance, the total amount would be $2,900,000. 
This would mean the transportation of 100,- 
000,000 bushels, in round numbers, at 3 cents 
per bushel. The total receipts at New York 
from all sources were about 140,000,000 bush- 
els, and, as Mr. Callaway admits, a rate of 2% 
cents from Buffalo to New York, the Central 
could almost afford to carry the whole amount 
of New York’s receipts for the sum named. 
Mr. Callaway’s offer says nothing about load- 
ing at Buffalo and lightering at New York. 


Perhaps a reduction of the offer to writing 
would have decreased its value as a bluff. 


The interesting and quite important point 
has been presented to a West Superior court, 
apparently for the first time, Is the mail the 
agent of the consignor or of the consignee ? 
A sawmill had been insured, but prior to the 
burning of the mill the policy was ordered can- 
celed by the insuring company, and the mill- 
owners forwarded the policy by mail. While 
the policy was still in the hands of the mail 
service the mill was burned, and the owners 
sued to collect the insurance. The plaintiffs 
claim that they are entitled to the insurance, 
because the mails were their agent, and the 
policy was not delivered into the hands of the 
insurance agents. The insurance company, 
on the contrary, claims that the postoffice was 
its agent, and that the policy was delivered to it 
when dropped into the post by the insured. 


The weakness of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is not alone in its inability to en- 
force its rulings, but in the inordinate length of 
time it sometimes takes to get a ruling. An 
aggravating example of delay comes from the 
Northwest. Six years ago complaint was made 
by Wisconsin men that the grain rates from 
common points favored Minneapolis, although 
natural conditions and distance were in favor of 
Milwaukee. After many hearings and a wait of 
three years, a decree was rendered in favor of 
Milwaukee; that is, that the rates to the two 
cities should be equalized. But as the Com- 
mission may propose, while the railroads dis- 
pose, the latter met this decree by abating the 
difference in rates one-half. This, of course, 
was as unsatisfactory as it was futile. Fresh 
complaints were entered, and three years more 
passed in their consideration, with the result 


‘that the matter remains precisely the same as 


it existed six years ago. It is no wonder that 
the public has practically lost all interest in the 
doings of the Commission, save a curious one 
in the problem how long it will be before the 
railroads, operating on an irresponsible basis, 
shall have destroyed all other men’s business 


save that of their peculiar favorites. 


Theoretically, we have no tyrants in Amer- 
ica, but occasionally some judge gives a pretty 
fair representation of Dionysius, all things con- 
sidered. A Chicago gentleman who owns an 
elevator has a son who is an attorney. Not 
long ago the man in charge of the machinery of 
the elevator was summoned on the jury, and the 
lawyer appeared to explain that if the man 
served on the jury the machinery must stop. 
Everybody knows that the theory of most 
judges is that a juror is of no possible account 
unless he is serving the public at great incon- 
venience and loss to himself. If the juror’s 
business will collapse utterly if he is taken from 
it, and he has three or four children down with 
diphtheria, he makes an ideal juror. Conse- 
quently, the Chicago judge promptly told the 
lawyer that as it appeared the man’s service on 
the jury would lead to loss and inconvenience, 
he could not possibly be spared and sent the 
young lawyer away with a legal flea in his ear. 
Then the flea whispered to him to write to the 
judge and resent the harsh action of the court. 
He did so, and the judge promptly haled him 
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before the court and fined him $1oo for writing 
the letter. If some judges could levy fines com- 
mensurate with the contempt which their con- 
duct deserves, the minimum amount would be 
about a million dollars. 


The New York Legislature would seem to 
have decided to ignore legislation on behalf of 
the Erie Canal enlargement. The governor's 
request for $62,000,000 was perhaps too. much 
for the non-canal counties. Although the 14- 
foot channel to Montreal is not yet open, in 
spite of announcements to that effect last fall, 
it soon will be, when New York may realize the 
strength of the new short line. It is 520 miles 
from Buffalo to New York, with 300 miles’ of 
canal; the distance from Port Colborne to 


Montreal is 370 miles, with 70 miles of canal, | 


all the remaining distance being free waterway. 
_The trip to New York and return takes 18 days, 
but. only 7 days to Montreal and return. Erie 
Canal barges can carry 8,000 bushels of grain; 
Welland Canal barges can carry 50,000 bushels. 
They can go to Montreal and return nearly 
three times while Erie boats are making a sin- 
gle round trip. Under these conditions the 
Erie Canal, in its present condition, cannot 


hope to continue to carry grain after this year. | 
It will then be a trial of strength between the | 


railways from Buffalo and the canal of Canada. 


Without presuming to question the correct- 
ness in point of law of Judge Tuley’s decision 
in the Christie-Street Commission Company 
case, enjoining the Chicago Board of Trade 
from discontinuing its market quotation re- 
ports, it is not improper to say that law and 
good morals do not seem always interchange- 
able terms, from surface appearances at least. 
Nothing would so quickly put a quietus to the 
bucket shop as the discontinuances of the ticker 
service, with its endless detail of quotations. 
Let these be withdrawn for one day and the en- 
tire fabric of this insidious and_ well-nigh 
ubiquitous gambling device would disappear 
like a puff of smoke. The ticker is its very 
breath of life. The decision, then, seems to 
give legal status to the worst feature of the sit- 
uation, in that the injunction was granted on 
the petition of a company that is popularly be- 
lieved to be a bucket-shopping business, and it 
thus introduces a new and very powerful ele- 
ment in support of pure gambling with grain 
counters as distinguished from legitimate trad- 
ing, which can at all times proceed without the 
special protection of the law and the courts. 


While the new rule fixing larger minimum 
carloads, recently put in force by the railways, 
is in line with the tendencies of railway econ- 
omies, as expressed in mogul engines, heavier 
rails and stronger bridges, and, therefore, is 
hardly likely to be rescinded—that being in the 
nature of a step backward—it is apparent from 
fhe letters on the subject, printed in the “Com- 
municated” department this month, that in all 
respects the rule was not thoroughly digested 
by the railway authorities before its promulga- 
tion. As will be seen, the rule requires in some 
instances physical impossibilites, as in loading 
oats, and in other respects works hardships to 
individuals. It. would seem that these in- 
equities of the case might be remedied if they 
were brought to the attention of the traffic 
managers in the proper spirit by the organiza- 


tions of grain men throughout the country. 
On the other hand, the rule has its advan- 
tages for the regular grain dealer, who has his 
elevator and proper facilities for handling grain 
as opposed to the scoop-shovel man, who con- 
templates the big carload with anything but 
equanimity. This being the fact, to say noth- 
ing of the big carload’s other advantages, it 
might be well to think twice before complain- 
ing too loudly against it. 


The Illinois Gas Engine & Machinery Co. of Chi- 
cago has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,500. 

The Pueumatic Hlevator & Weighing Co. of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has issued $75,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock. 


Flora & MeMillin, grain elevator builders and 
manufacturers of grain cleaning machinery at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., are building a new factory, in which 
to turn out their machines in larger quantities. 

The National Association of Gas and Gasoline 
Engine Manufacturers held a short business meet- 
ing at Chicago on February 15, and elected officers 
for the ensuing year. The next meeting will be 
held September 18, in Pittsburg. 


J. R. Martin of Allenville, Il, has purchased the 
interest of Mr. Bean in the firm of Bean & Cole, 
Sullivan, lll, manufacturers of the Ideal Automatic 
Car Loader. The business will be conducted here- 
| after under the name of the Ideal Car Loader Co., 
Sullivan, U1. : 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, are send- 
ing out a large new catalog of their coal washing 
equipments and other coal mining, elevating, cou- 
veying and handling machinery. Anyone interested 
in this class of machinery should not fail to ask 
them for a copy. 

D. A. Robinson, the general contractor and ele- 
yvator builder of Minneapolis, is making plans for 
a number of coal bunkers for the White Pass & 
Yukon Railroad in Alaska. §S. I’. Evans, an expert 
mechanical engineer in the employ of Mr. Robin- 
son, is in Alaska looking after this work. The 
larger bunker will be located on the dock at Skag- 
way and will cost perhaps $25,000. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Company of Chicago, in 
its latest catalogue, “Modern Methods of Handling 
General Merchandise,” gives some yery interesting 
views of their inclined freight carriers, endless 
tierce, barrel and sack carriers, inclined freight 
conveyors, horizontal conveyors, light package ele- 
yators, continuous freight elevator with automatic 
discharge, and the Link-Belt Telescoping Ashes 
Eleyator. The catalogue is full size, with large, 
handsome half-tones, in which all details of the 
machinery shown are clearly seen. 


The large Hess Pneumatic Grain Dryer at the 
Iowa DHleyator, Chicago, has been completed and 
will be started to work at once. 
the latest model and contains some novel improye- 
ments not used before. The Hess Company, in 
erecting this dryer, as in all their other dryers at 
Chicago, has complied with all the suggestions of 


without extra charge. This is the second dryer 
erected by the Hess Company for the Chicago Rail- 
way Terminal Elevator Company, the operation of 
the first one having exceeded all expectations. 
The Invincible Grain Cleaner Company of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., has received the contract of the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for the complete equipment of clean- 
ing and packing machinery for their new 1,500- 
bushel cereal mill which is now in process of con- 
struction. Another large firm in the Northwest 
also, the Washburn-Crosby Company, haye ex- 
pressed their preference for the Invincible ma- 
chines by the placing of an order for five largest 


This dryer is of | 


the fire underwriters, and the dryer is permitted. 


size Invincible Scourers. The popularity of the In- 
yincible machines is keeping the works very busy, 
running full force and full time to keep even with 
orders. : : 

The Steel Storage & Elevator Construction Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., among recent contracts, has 
arranged with the Collin County Mill & Elevator 
Company of McKinney, Texas, for additional stor- 
age of 180,000 bushels, divided into two large tanks, 
40x55 feet, and three smaller tanks, 80x40 feet. 
The tanks will be built in connection with the 
company’s new mill at that point. 


R. J. Moulton, superintendent for the Barnett & 
Record Company, and 8. F. Evans, superintendent 
for D. A. Robinson, two of the best known ele- 
yator builders of the Northwest, have commenced 
the manufacture of the Evans Patent Wagon 
Dump, at Minneapolis, Minn. They have now 50 
dumps completed and will manufacture as many 
more for the coming season. The increase in or- 
ders has necessitated the enlarging of their plant. 


The Price Current of Machinery and Supplies of 
March 1, issued by Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
is said to be the most complete catalogue of grain 
elevator machinery and supplies ever published. 
It also contains much good information for the 
country grain dealer, and will prove a valuable 
adjunct to the office.. Copies will be sent upon ap- 
plication. We have also received from the Web- 
ster Mfg. Co. a book of sprocket chain appliances, 
profusely illustrated and tastefully bound and 
printed. 

The Albert Dickinson Company, Chicago, has 
registered with the Patent Office a trademark, No. 
34,294, for grass, clover and field seeds and seed 
grains, the essential feature of which is the word 
“Crescent” and a crescent-shaped symbol inclosing 
the letter “D.” They have used this since October 
1, 1897. They have also registered another trade- 
mark (No: 34.295) for the same purpose, the essen- 
tial feature of which is the word “Sun” and the 
sun-shaped symbol inclosing the letter “D.” This 
they have also used since October 1, 1897. 


The sack elevator recently patented by Eugene 
Brown of Colfax, Wash., according to the Gazette 
of that place, is going to prove a great boon for 
the warehousemen in the coast states, where all 
grain is handled in sacks. The sacks are earried 


on an inclined plane, which can be raised or low-- 


ered to carry them to any desired height. It is 
operated by a one-horse power gasoline engine. 
The whole outfit rests on casters and can be rap- 
idly moyed about the warehouse. We understand 
that he is arranging to put them on the market. 


“The Hanging of the Crane” is the title of a ~ 


fine booklet of some 30 pages and cover, in which 
Messrs. H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. announce their 
removal to Western Avenue, Seventeenth to Hight- 
eenth Streets, Chicago, and illustrate and describe 
their new plant. The crane in this case is a three- 
motor electric one, with a span of 48 feet and capa- 
ble of lifting 20 tons. Mr. H. W. Caldwell takes 
justifiable pride in this splendid modern plant, 
necessitated by an ever-increasing business, the 
foundation of which he laid more than a quarter 
of a century ago in a very modest way. Mr. Cald- 
well has been a steady advertiser right from the 
start, and he believes this has had much to do 
with the success of the business. It is the policy 
of the company to make their advertising straight- 
forward and distinctive, and to use only tie best 
space in the best papers. The “American Vlevatorv 
and Grain Trade” has always been included in their 
list. 

On February 27 the E. H. Pease Mfz. Co. of 
Racine, Wis., manufacturers and jobbers of mill 
and elevator machinery and supplies, viade an 
assignment to C. H. Adams for the beneiit of its 
creditors. Mr. Adams, who was secretary and 
treasurer of the company, and is now assignee, ex- 
plains the situation as follows: ‘The company is 
perfectly solvent and will more than pay out in 
full if it is decided to wind up the business.. The 
act_is simply in the line of a business proposition 
to strengthen its financial condition and permit it 
to go forward, with ample capital in provortion to 
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its large increase of business for the past year, 
or else retire its debts in full and withdraw from 
trade. Its principal stockholders and officers have 
other and much larger business interests, and its 
managing officers have much better positions opeu 
to them than to continue their present position here 
unless it is thought best to strengthen the com- 
pany to meet the increase of business in band and 
in sight. There are no small creditors, the man- 
agement having paid in cash all accounts under, 
say, $250, that it received up to noon of the date of 
its assignment, whether said accounts were due or 
not, and consequently, outside of its own stock- 
holders, has not more than seven or eight other 
creditors to deal with all told. Assignee’s inventory 
is now being taken and will be completed this week, 
and a joint meeting of the stockholders and cred- 
itors has been called to take place in the near 
future, and it will then be determined whnt action 
will be taken.” 


SOUTHERN GRAIN ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Grain Asso- 
ciation was held in the Merchants’ Exchange at 
St. Louis, March 3. The meeting was largely at- 
tended by members from all the leading markets 
from which grain is shipped to the Southern and 
Southeastern States, including delegates from At- 


chison and Leavenworth, Kan.; Chicago, Cairo, 
Peoria and Sheldon, Ill.; Cincinnati, Byansville, 


New Albany and Shelbyville, Ind.; Louisville and 
Henderson, Ky.; Memphis and Nashyille, Tenn., 
and Kansas City and St. Louis. 

The meeting was harmonious and enthusiastic, 
and the consensus of opinion was that the condi- 
tions of doing business in the Association’s terri- 
tory had been very much improved during the past 
year. A number of new members were enrolled 
from Western States. The reports of the officers 
showed that the Association is in excellent condi- 
tion. 

John ¥. Kuhn of Evansville, Ind., who has been 
president of the Association during its first year, de- 
clined to stand for reélection, and 8. Zorn of Louis- 
yille was unanimously elected president for the en- 
suing year. Alfred Brandeis of Louisville was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. The following were 
chosen vice-presidents: W. B. Harrison, St. Louis; 
Lee Early, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. H. Small, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; C. M. Bullitt, Henderson, Ky.; O. D. 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn.; H. L. Halliday, Cairo, I; 
W. Denton, Leavenworth, Kan.; 8. R. Washer, At- 
chison, Kan.; H. H. Maury, Memphis, Tenn.; J. 8. 
McDonald, New Albany, Ind.; A. G. Tying, Peoria, 
Ill., and F. N. Hartwell, Louisville, Icy. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting 
at Louisville, Ky., on March 2, 1901. 


RECEIVERS AND SCALPERS. 


The hardest thing to control, or what we have 
found so, is.consignments from irregular dealers, 
said Secretary Stibbens, of the Grain Dealers’ 
Union, in a recent address. A great many commis- 
sion firms seem to think they have a moral right to 
receive consignments from anyone who wishes to 
ship a car of grain, and will insist that while they 
are not bidding the scalper, they are compelled to re- 
ceive his consignment. If anyone can prescribe a 
permanent remedy for this evil we would be glad 
to know what it is. We have been reasonably suc- 


cessful in handling this kind of trouble, but it has- 


given us a great deal of grief. About the only 
thing we can do in such cases is to advise our mem- 
bers that certain firms are handling the scalpers’ 
business, and they in turn will withhold all business 
from that class of houses. If commission merchants 
in the ditferent markets think for a moment they 
ean handle the scalpers’ business without injuring 
their own, they will wake up some morning to find 
they are badly mistaken. I am not drawing on my 
imagination when I say to the receiving houses that 
country dealers will absolutely refuse to patronize 
the commission firms which handle the scalpers’ 
consignments. It has taken a long time to educate 
the local dealers up to this point, but past experi- 


ence has taught them a lesson; and nothing but 
fair treatment on the part of the receivers will here- 
after gain for them the patronage of the country 
dealers. We are glad to know that we only have 
a very few receiving houses who persist in wanting 
to handle the scalpers’ consignments, and their ex- 
istence as receivers will be of short duration if 
they continue to pursue a course detrimental to the 
general trade. Commission merchants cannot af- 
ford to antagonize the trade from whom they get 
their business, neither can we understand why they 
should desire to do so, but, if they do, the chances 
they will take will be very hazardous. 


A CONVENIENT CALENDAR AND. 


PROMPTER. 


A correspondent of the American Machinist tells 
that paper of a handy appliance which he saw in 
use in a large establishment in Germany, and gives 
a cut of it. It struck him, as it will the reader on 
first glance, that it was overdoing the calendar 
business; as altogether more elaborate than ordi- 
nary necessities called for. But on examination 
he concluded that the idea was decidedly clever and 
a really admirable arrangement. 

Reference to the illustration shows it to consist 
of a wooden case, containing two vertical rows of 
boxes. To the left are’ twelve boxes, each labeled 
in small characters with the name cf the month. 
To the right are thirty-one similar, but shallower, 
boxes, one for each day of the month. The tin 
bottoms of the boxes are extended on each side 
to form tongues to slide in saw-cut grooves in the 
ease. A drop leaf is hinged to the upper edge of 
each box front, and on the under side of this leaf 
the name of the month or day of the month is 
painted in very bold characters. Memoranda are 


CALENDAR AND PROMPTER. 


distributed to the various monthly boxes. On the 
first of the month its box is pulled out, the loose 
drop which has served to weigh down the notes 
is dropped to the front, to expose the name promi- 
nently, and the drawer returned to place after the 
notes have been removed for detail distribution in 
the day drawers. Wach day the proper day drawer 
is pulled out to have its drop let down to serve 
in its capacity as a calendar, and the notes con- 
tained in it are removed for action. 


A cargo of 12,000 bushels of seed corn was 
shipped from Philadelphia this month to be used 
in Egypt. 

The state of Minnesota has collected all the money 
for seed loaned to farmers in the past ten years, 
except about 10 per cent of the total of $216,918. 


A HANDY APPLIANCE. 


A correspondent of the “American Miller” gives a 
sketch of a home-made appliance that is a handy 
article around a mill or elevator for use on grain, 
feed, etc., in open bins. The principal part, an old 
scoop, from which the handle has been broken out, 


is an easy thing to find around any elevator. By 
means of two iron bands this is attached to a piece 
of poplar from 4 to 6 feet long, 7%x2%% inches at one 
end and tapering to 2 inches at the other end. An 
apphance of this kind is particularly useful in bins 
which are inaccessible from more than one side. 


A GRAIN TRADE TALK. 


We have received the first number of “Grain 
Trade Talks” from the author, Edward G. Heeman, 
manager of the receiving department of Ware & 
Leland, Chicago. “Grain Trade Talks’ purports to 
be issued in the interest of the country grain deal- 
ers and the grain trade in general. The first num- 
ber consists of a booklet of 15 pages, and the topic 
considered is the “consignee’ and the “track 
buyer.” This subject is handled in a masterly man- 
ner, and those who want to get some clearer ideas 
on this question should read this little book. The 
country grain dealer, like every one in business, 
wants to buy and sell his merchandise in such a 
manner as shall leave him the largest profits after 
his transactions are ended. Of the two methods 
now in vogue for disposing of his grain, either 
“selling on track” or “consigning,”’ must of neces- 
sity be superior to the other. ‘Grain Trade Talks 
No. I” is upon this question, and this and future 
talks are designed to assist in remedying the prime 
evils that during the past few years have developed 
in the grain trade and are detrimental alike to the 
farmer, the grain dealer, and the commission mer- 
chant. Copies will be sent on application, free of 
cost, by the publishers, Ware & Leland, Chicago. 


Utah shipped 115 carloads of alfalfa seed last 
year, worth 74 cents a pound, or $334,000. 

The National Grange has endorsed the proposed 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce law, and 
urges farmers to petition their representatives to 
pass the bill. 

It. 8S. Hook and A. C. Weir of Monmouth. Iowa, 
have opened an office in Burlington, Iowa, for grain 
and commission business, under the firm name of 
Hook & Weir. 

C. H. Sells, Rankin, Ill.: The “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade” is getting to be one of the 
best papers in the country for the practical man, 
and I read it with great interest. 

Morton & Co. succeed Messmore, Morton & Co., 
grain commission, St. Louis, the name of the firm 
having been changed March 1. T. B. Morton, J. O. 
Allen and C. A. Morton are the members of the 
firm. 

The port of New Orleans now claims the prestige 
of having shipped the largest cargo of flour ever 
taken out of the United States. This shipment con- 
sisted of 70,500 bags, equal to 4,406 tons, of west- 


ern flour. It was shipped on the Meridian, econ- 
signed to London. The previous record was 53,00) 
sacks. 


During the last year 25,202,901 bushels of grain 
and 2,198,513 gallons of molasses were used for 
the manufacture of liquor in this country, which 
produced 107,618,127 gallons of spirits and 1,657,- 
808 gallons of rum, making a total of 109,275,928. 
This is about one gallon and a half to each man, 
woman and child in the country, to say nothing 


of the individual allowance of beer and wine. 
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IN THE COURTS 


In the case of the Toledo Grain and Milling Co. 
against Louis M. Friedman before Judge Kinkade at 
Toledo, the court decided that the use of “Pansy” 
sacks by Mr. riedman was simply lawful com- 
petition and not to be restrained. 


According to a recent decision of the North Da- 
kota Supreme Court, grain in elevators in that 
state on April 1 is taxable, and the tax is charge- 
able against the elevator. The elevator owner has 
a lien on the grain to the amount of the tax, which 
he can thus compel the owner to pay. 

William T. Kemper, of the Kemper Grain Co., of 
Kansas City, brought suit against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company for $2,000. He claims 
that the railroad company kept a shipment of cornu 
which he had bought from the R. T. Morrison Grain 
Co. for a claim which the railroad had against the 
Morrison company. Mr. Kemper holds the bills of 
lading for the grain and insists that its value be 
paid to him. ; 

John C. Wing & Co., of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, obtained a verdict for $2,956, February 16, 
on a Claim for $3,162, against Hugh Crabbe, for 
margins lost in the great Leiter wheat deal of 1898. 
An effort was made to join Joseph Leiter as co-de- 
fendant, but this was not allowed by the court. Mr. 
Crabbe was an employe of Levi Z. Leiter and it 
was claimed that Joseph Leiter verbally guaranteed 
his account. 


According to a recent decision by Judge Lacombe, 
of the United States Circuit Court, at New York, 
“calls” are not taxable. The matter came up in the 
suit of S. V. White against the collector of internal 
revenue, to recover money paid for war revenue 
stamps. If the decision holds it will require the 
government to pay back to brokers and speculators 
all the money which they have been required to pay 
for the purchase of stamps used to affix to “call” 
papers. 

Martin Leddy has brought action as adminis- 
trator against Iddings & Arnold of Bradford, Ohio, 
for $10,000 damages, for the life of Simon, son of 
Martin Leddy, who was smothered in a grain bin 
in the defendants’ elevator last May. It is claimed 
by the plaintiff that the boy was sent up stairs into 
the bin by an employe. The defendants claim that 
the boy, with some companions, was playing near 
the bin and fell in and was killed as the result 
of his own carelessness. 


Leroy S. Churchill and Milton Churchill, partners 
under the firm name of Churchill & Co., of Toledo, 
O., have brought suit for injunction against Edward 
Baldwin, of Weston, O., to restrain Baldwin from 
again engaging in the grain business in Weston. 
Churchill & Co. allege that on August 26, 1898, they 
bought from Baldwin his real estate and grain 
business in Weston, and that he agreed not to. en- 
gage in the grain business in Weston for five years 
thereafter, but that he now threatens to do so unless 
enjoined by the court. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Co. has brought a 
test case before the federal courts to decide the 
constitutionality of the revenue tax on bills of 
lading for export. The road shipped 50,000 pounds 
of wheat to Liverpool and claimed exemption on 
constitutional grounds, quoting the clause of Article 
1, Section 9, which says that “no tax or duty shall 
be laid on articles exporied from any state.” The 
Federal Court at Minneapolis on jury trial, March 7, 
found against the railway company, but the case 
will be taken to the United States Supreme Court. 


F. A. Laidley, of Cincinnati, brought suit against 
Finley Barrell & Co. for $1,750, profits which he 
claims would have accrued to him had the firm 
named not sold out his wheat deal of February 2, 
1897, before a train bearing additional margins 
could reach Chicago. Mr. Laidley’s margin of $1,000 
was exhausted on Saturday and his wheat was sold 
out at the clositg price on that day, while a draft 
for additional margins was on the way, the train 
being late. Mr. Laidley’s claim was for the amount 
he would have made had the wheat been held and 
sold at the highest subsequent price. His actual 


loss was $1,095. Verdict was rendered in his favor 
for $250. 

Peter Galligan, of Lindsay, Neb., recently secured 
a verdict against Thomas Baker of Omaha, for $223, 
representing the difference in value of a shipment 
of wheat at Omaha and Memphis. Baker bought 
several cars of wheat from Galligan for shipment to 
Memphis. At that point it was rated lower than 
at Omaha and sold for a sum $223 Jess. Baker gave 
Galligan credit for the amount of the sale, refusing 
to pay any more. The jury found that Galligan was 
entitled to the sum the grain would have sold for 
before shipment. 

A recent case in the Superior Court at Baltimore, 
Md., in which the Baltimore Elevator Co. was de- 
fendant, involving the collection of taxes by the city 
amounting, with interest, to about $9,000, was de- 
cided in favor of the elevator company. The tax 
sought to be collected was on the shares of stock 
owned by the shareholders of the company, which, 
under the statutes, was to be collected and paid by 
the company. The court found for the defendant 
on the ground that the failure of the assessor to 
assess the value of the shares to the individual 
stockholders, as required by law, was fatal to a re- 
covery. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE DO- 
INGS. 


A petition has been circulated asking that the 
fee for transferring a membership be increased 
from $25 to $100. 

The board of directors have increased the salary 
of Attorney Robbins from $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 

The directors recently adopted, on behalf of the 
Board of Trade, a resolution asking Congress to 
pass the Cullom amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce law. 

A large number of new memberships have been 
sold during the past month, and many transfers 
made. The net prices to seller have ranged from 
$2,000 down to $1,700, and $1,600 as the minimum. 

A temporary injunction, restraining the Board of 
Trade from cutting off its market reports from 
other than members and reguiar correspondents, 
was granted by Judge Tuley at Chicago, on Febru- 
ary 23, on the petition of the Christie-Street Com- 
mission Co. of Kansas City. Officers of the Board 
deny that there is any disposition to restrict the 
dissemination of its quotations or to oust the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., as alleged. Their only 
desire in this connection is to deprive bucket-shop 
keepers of quotations, and the law sanctions them 
in doing this. : 

In connection with the proposed amendment to 
abolish trading in distant futures, President War- 
ren and some of the directors are negotiating with 
the elevator interests of Chicago to make a change 
in the system of carrying charges. It is desired 
that one-fortieth of a cent be assessed against the 
grain daily, instead of one-quarter of a cent at the 
beginning of each 10-day period. This change, it 
is thought, would encourage trading in cash grain 
in the speculative pit. 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO NEW RULES. 

On February 28 the directors held a meeting and 
approved the proposed amendments recommended 
by the committee on revision of rules. These were 
ordered posted, preparatory to a ballot vote of the 
association on March 12. The revised rules provide 
that the initiation fee of $2,500 shall be required of 
each new member, and out of the fund thus accu- 
mulated memberships, free of incumbrances, may 
be retired for $1,500. After $150,000 has been ac- 


cumulated, the retiring price would be increased to 


$2,000. The new provisions make a minimum 
charge of 4% cent per bushel on grain in lots of 1,000 
and 5,000 bushels or multiples thereof, 14 cent per 
bushel on flaxseed in the same quantities. Where 
property is bought or sold for account of members 
of the association, or for firms, one of whose gen- 
eral partners is a member, or for corporations, one 
of whose executive officers is a member, one-half the 
above rates shall be the minimum charged. Higher 
rates may be charged by agreement. 

Tor the purchase or sale of property for imme- 


diate or future delivery, the following minimum 
rates of brokerage are to be charged: On wheat, 
corn and oats 1214 cents per 1,000 bushels; on rye, 
flaxseed and barley, 25 cents per 1,000 bushels. 
Higher rates may be charged by special agreement, 
providing they do not exceed double the above 
rates. 

For purchasing or selling hay or straw in car- 
loads containing ten tons or less, $5 per carload. 
On cars containing more than 10 tons, 50 cents per 
ton shall be the minimum. 

The following rates of commission shall he the 
minimum charges for receiving, selling and account- 
ing for property, as follows: . For selling carload 
lots of wheat in store, f. 0. b., cars or vessels, on 
track, delivered or to be shipped from any other 
point, % cent per bushel. On carload lots of rye 
and barley, 1 cent per bushel. On carload 
lots of corn in store, or corn otherwise than 
in store, % cent per bushel. Carload lots 
of oats, %cent per bushel. Ior selling canal- 
boat loads of grain in store, afloat or f. 0. b. 
vessels, 4% cent per bushel. Selling flaxseed in bulk 
or in bags, 1 per cent. Cloverseed in carload lots, 1 
per cent; less than carload lots, 1% per cent. Tim- 
othy and all other seeds, in bulk, 1% per cent. 
Broomecorn, 44 cent per pound. 

For the purchase and sale of the following ar- 
ticles to arrive, whether the contract for purchase 
or sale be first made, the following shall be the 
minimum rates of commission: Flaxseed in car 
lots, 1 per cent; in 5,000-bushel lots, % of 1 per 
cent. Clover seed in car lots, 1 per cent. All other 
seeds, 11%4 per cent. 

For purchase and shipment by vessels, rye and 
barley, 144 cent per bushel; other grain, 4% cent per 
bushel. 

For purchase and shipment of wheat by rail, in 
less than 5,000-bushel lots, 1% cent per bushel; 
5,000-bushel lots or more, 44 cent per bushel. 

For the purchase and shipment of corn and oats 
by rail, 144 cent per bushel; rye and barley, 1% cent 
per bushel. 

The proposed rule governing trading in futures of 
grain, limiting the time, says: Section 3. All 
trades or contract for future delivery of grain 
shall provide for delivery thereof within a period 
of time not exceeding beyond the last day of the 
second month next following that in which the 
trade or contract is made; provided, that contracts 
for corn and oats made on and after the first day 
of October in each year may provide for delivery 
in the month of May next following the date of 
such trade or contract. No trade or contract which 
shall provide for or contemplate delivery of grain at 
a time beyond the period of time herein provided 
shall be settled through the clearing-house or set- 
tlement-rooms of this association. This section 
shall go into effect on the first day of May, 1900. 

On March 12, by a vote of 655 to 385, the Board 
voted in favor of adopting all the rules above out- 
lined, except that referring to the membership. 
The new commission rates will be rigidly en- 
forced; and a reward of $2,500 will be paid to 
anyone furnishing information that shall convict 
a member of violating the rule. 

The membership rule was lost by a vote of 466 
to 577. Since the commission rule is adopted, 
the private wire houses will want their correspond- 
ents to become members of the Board. On this 
account a lively demand for seats is expected until 
this demand is supplied. 


IT WILL BE CONTINUED. 


The Board of Trade Hay and Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago held its quarterly meeting and 
banquet at the Sherman House on the evening of 
February 27. About fifty wholesale dealers were 
present. W.M. Herely, the newly elected president, 
occupied the chair. The future of the Association 
was discussed quite fully, and while some con- 
tended that it had accomplished the objects for 
which it was brought into being and should now be 
discontinued, yet it was decided to continue it as 
formerly. J. W. Fernell was the principal speaker 
of the evening and reviewed at length the history of 
the Association and its development since organized. 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 
The daily range of prices tor cash grain at Chicago 
forthe month ending March 12 has been as follows: 


NO, 2* |NO.INO.*| NO. 2* 
R.W.WHT|SP.WHT,| CORN. 


No. 2 
OATS. 


NO, 2 | NO.IN.W. 
RYE. |FLAXSEED 


| February. 


~besclegarligas* 
5244 Bi 160 


* Nominal itioe: t Holliday. 


During the week ending February 16, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.50@2.52% per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at “$8.35@8.40; Hun- 
garian at $0.70@0.80; German Millet at $0.90@1.35; 
buckwheat at $1.10@1.15 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending February 23, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.40@2.52% per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $8.385@8.40; Hun- 
garian at $0.70@0.85; German Millet at 0.90@1.50; 
buckwheat at $1.10@1.15 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending March 2, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.45 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $8.25@8.40; Hungarian at $0.75 
@0.85; German Millet at $0.90@1.50; buckwheat at 
$0.90@1.15 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending March 9, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.45 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $8.50; Hungarian at $0.70@0.80; 
German Millet at $0.90@1.20; buckwheat at $0.90@ 
1.00 per 100 pounds. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of. flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 20 months ending with February as re- 

orted by 8. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
oard of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments, 

Months, | 

99-1900. | 1898-99. | ’99-1900. | 1898-99. 
PATI EUS. cc ccivisseseesescscies 624,375 666,420 670,392 978,790 
September........... -ee| 1,231,875 729,806 
OTODEL: sissies cis. a ee 1,168,814 872,650 
November......... 1,068,698 "824 
December.. bstets $12,875 281,720 
174 231,619 
259,500 107,220 
Rive sink dias 380,768 
185,020 
139,633 
57,205 
Rosin 194,129 
5,335,137| 5.860,915| 3,187,351) 4,468,384 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets during 
the thirty-six weeks ending March 5,for the last 
three years, according to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
were as follows: 


1899-1900. 1898-99. 1897-98, 

RD NOTIS . in cigeis seetn cee 8,013,000 12,590,000 10,610,000 
MPLOUONsiccas sticeerinatsss 10,659,000 11,034,000 $347,300 
PIGELOL sca csecccee cscs 2,392,000 4,046,000 4,021,000 
Kansas City......... 13,707,000 25,075,000 25,902,000 
Cincinnati, ........ccree [eres cece scence 603,000 632,000 

WANE s 6. c ovce ce cceens 34,771,000 53,408,000 50,512,000 
CRICAZO.......0 cere rccers 21,976,000 29,059,000 28,764,000 
Milwaukee....... ..--.- 8,302,000 10,420,000 7,644,000 
Minneapolis 64,652,000 64,052,000 61,642,000 
PICLUAU GS leaves closes ses 43,474,000 61,911,000 37,332,000 

BS DTING:. s.c'e0s vcewies veces 138,404,000 165,442,000 135,382,000 
Total bus., 36 weeks..... 173,175,000 218,850, 185,894,000 


Fred Lienan, Mt. Carmel, Ill: The “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade” is a welcome caller 
eyery month in the year and I would not do with- 
out it because of the many yaluable hints it con- 
tains, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
etc. at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of February, 1900: 


BALTIMORE-—Reported by Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Artlclow: Receipts. Shipments. 
1900. | 1899. 1900. | 1899. 
Wheat, bushels,.......... 835,317 353,940 511,995 732,261 
Corn, bushels. 3,568,076) 3,568,666) 3,624,196) 4,138,037 
Oats, bushels... 184,223 94,920 82,802 100,020 
parley; bushels saleotaisies 5,020: Bac nnoonce 
Rye, bushels 19,572 185,685 215,532 
Timothy Seed, lb 1,704 2,471 560 
Clover Seed, lb...,...... 19,594 10,764 4,955 
Hay, fons......... 4,234 2,638 523 
Mlour, DOS. aescereeces 262, 272 198, 165 239, 0&9 263,424 


BOSTON-—Reported by Elwyn G. Preston, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels 467,918 887,411) 1,410,749] 1,184,364 
Corn, bushels...... 577,354) 1,342,600 567,839] 1,511,938 
Oats, bushels....... 517,185 586,407 162,663) 303,886 
Barley, bushels... ope 154,386 625) = 141, 187]....... Kan 
RYO WUSHOIS! ook teciceisiow] lls ocr iwiew stats 1,360 17,080} caecv ence 
Hay, tons......... PH SBONC 11.090 17,150 1,120 2.176 
Flour, barrels: 0. i... san. 61,766 69,725 6,157 8,189 


CHICAGO—Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels..... eeeee| > 947,610) 1,823,375] 764,933) 431,425 
Corn, bushels.. 12,140,419) 13,316,306} 6,710,857} 4,950,641 
Oats, bushels..... 7,448,926) 8,220,089] 4,908,122] 4,479,452 
Barley, bushels.. 1,891,858] 1,116,852) 838.152 333,362 
Rye, bushels, ............ 151,510 66,005 104,671 106,507 
Bu mothy Seed, Toes 5,151,150) 4,634,268) 5,300,864) 4,261,013 
Clover Seed, Ibe es 1,086,775 150,226] 1,959,394) 1,920,549 
Other Grass Seed, lb. .... 12207 769). 1,292,890} 1,880,74) 572,933 
Flaxseed, bushels......... 284,979 182,435 116,144 49,(03 
Broom Corn, |lb...... .. 257, 200 182,725 260,419 464,983 
Hay, tons........ Besa aphe's 14, 341 15,598 556 1,145 
Flour, barrels............ lA 269° 630 379,333 927,575 304,388 


CLEVELAND ~—Reported by 


F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 154,260 118,217 51,190 138,810 
Corn, bushels .. 1,243,313) 659,722) 36,954 245,408 
Oats, bushels 519,386] 449 097 288,172 147,707 
Barley, bushels .......... 10,200 7,099 $19 97,048 
HVC, DUSHONS= 00s serene law etisea tes 538 ZATO gee cccces 
PISKRGCH, BIERHCHO A 22) ctl o en Soaps | cup tacinbecllertaa cecrg teats on sire. 
Hay, toms........... saad 6,615 8,738) 997 4,865 
Flour, barreis). =. 5-20... 54,800 32,950) 18,920 23.740 


CINCINNATI-—Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 


of the Chamber of Commerce: 

Wheat, bushels........... 104.103 126,350 63,512 74,650 
Corn, bushels ............ 781,550 387,504 401,906 65,938 
Oats, bushels............. 281,500 334,699 81,644 91,182 
Barley, bushels........... 100.350 165,905 59 2,962 
Rye, bushels ............. 10,850 41,942 9,863 12,778 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 4,180 755 4,337 3,316 
Clover Seed, bags. ss c 6,469 4,628 7,185 4,814 
Other Grass Seeds bags. 7,841 4,194 6,674 3,330 
Hay,tons......... é 6,487 8,610 3,714 6,483 
Flour, barrels 148,071 145, 600 119,744 114) 235 


cot dae ues by F. W. Waring, secretary of the 
Roard of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels ..........) 81,574) 266.401 48,880, 123,681 
Corn, ‘bushels < 25.65 s..s- 230,248 302,357 211,999 172,863 
Oats, bushels ...........: 116,616 73,587 NZ COO |e ateisiareeisies 
Barley. bushels......... 88,451 29.439 1,200 35,469 
Rye, bushels (......4.08.% 15,€01 21,336 4,286 17,863 
LW; COINS cainsia vreiae sac aetinces caesar seamen laeems sawiee beste enices 
Flour, barrels ........... 10,800 12,150 7,800 12,800 
DULUTH-Reported by S. A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels ........ 3,222,975) 2,673,147 154,10 111,700 
Corn, bushels............ 337,371) 1,721,916 1,000 5,071 
@ats, bushels....... ca 4,213 4,800 22,590. 20,457 
Barley, bushels.. 27,485 67,202 29,146: 31,361 
Rye, bushels . 19,639 BETO lareventin cinre'ltesicte os eucis 
Fiaxseed, bushels.. nes 5,562 47,752 6,129 787 
Flour, barrels .... BOO) creases 4,415 99,460 


Flour production, PTs ek | ee es | SM Ica ee ein che 


GALVESTON—Reported by Dr. S. O. Young, secretary of 
the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels,.... aes | eminence Ieee th cls | 312,950) 1,725,357 
Corn, DES Tie late eee ellen ees e ee ee 594,625} 577,897 
KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels .. 696,150) 1,291,550 503,100) 1,209,650 
Corn, bushels .. 1,191,750 616,500 785,250 273,000 
Oats, bushels .. 19,000 222,000 168,000 167,060 
Barley, bushels 2.400 BOO | asian ecicase 2,400 
Rye, bushels ....... 7,150 12,350 8,250 12,350 
Flaxseed, bushels.. 2,500 5,500 1,000 3,50 
Hay, toms ........ 8,720 7,260 5,130 1,660 
PlOur, VALVES fs. jeceaces||tc cheese! eeoweniees 20,640 26,760 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels 6,408,640) 5,035,6r6| 1,055,080; 651,013 
Corn, bushels .. 660, 1,468,820 151,070} 646,830 
Oats, bushels... 509,100) 1,542,220 187,620} 721,550 
| Barley, bushels alates 153,320 93,640 133,900 75,920 
Rye, bushels.. Ao OF SES 33,450 47,670 32,730 42,440 
F axseed, bushels % a 95,510 184,750 354,37" 27,570 
Hay, Polis sqremeas ci 882 1,153 30 30 
Blour, barrels... 0.0 .<s 27,175 21,048} 1,361,156) 935,630 


MONTREAL—Feported by Geo. Hadrill, secretary. of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels. 182,00u 

Corn, bushels 5,000 

Oats, bushels... 123,006 hoa 
Barley, bushels. i 3,490 © | Sia 
RV, DUSKOIS Si. veces 1 rn ee 

WIR MSEOG HUSHOIS eo. ca ts lee nacdemrelcneensccins lswee « 
BUOUE) BBIS zcanceocck ess ss 31,430 


PHILADELPHIA-—Reported by A. D. Acheson, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange: 


839,073 


311,894 


Corn, bushels............ 2,974,480 1,$75,271| 3,128,735} 1,856,407 
Oats, bushels............. 722,486 179,234 342,639 49,781 
Barley, bushels.... ...... 57.600 / F 

Rye, bushels. o...). oi. es 13,807 


Timothy Seed, lb......... 195 


Clover Seed, lb. ... Me 649 
Flaxseed, bushels........ 4,800 
Hays fOQB ys. cen erases «= 4,300 
Flour, bbls. 65,523 
Flour, sacks 177; 542 


PEORIA—Reported by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board 


of Trade: 
Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 

. 1900. 18399. 1900. | 1899. 
Wheat, bushels 28,000 25.350 7,150 7,150 
Corn, bushels.... 1,810,150) 1,310,650 856,030 481,750 
Oats, bushels..... 515,000 668,700 466,200 737,900 
Barley, bushels 141,500 95,250 114,500 60,750 
Rye, busbels'.. 4......... 7,800 F200 aie vc cenille ven eestor 
Mill Feed, tons.......... 630 1,070 6,705 5,160 
Beeds Dic. sctacse tes eaes 330,000 180,000 120,000 30,000 
Broom Corn, lb.......... 150,001 135,060 45,000 75,000 
LET WAL) (Genoa icoasacn eee 3,09( 4,052 206 300 
Flour, barrels.........-.. 31,050 29,550 26,750 23,750 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by T. C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


W heat, centals 1,354,061 278,147] 1,028,610 243,271 
Gorn, centals; ...-. 25.506 2,585 4,345 855 2,133 
Oats, cemtals..........00- 28,645 13,62 4,007 2,18 & 
Barley, centals 150,995 80,581 196,582 22,358 
Rye, centals............. 1,835 Pg SOO lta cinayers craic pate naa cideien 
MI@ESCCO SACKS oo caees llcse cece ae BLO oe catnnes llesesine faaa 
Lay p FOR. caer ue elsierae sure 9,551 8,076 1,275 1,032 
HYOUT, DAYTCS cccccce ess 143,182 118,865 137,197 20,051 


% ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels 805,250 452,900 492,120) 394,551 
Corn, bushels 2,335,200) 1,586,250} 1,258,412 521,940 
Oats, bushels.. 976,800 894,000) 343,820) 243,080 
Barley, bushels. 163,000 65,250 5,10u 3,710 
Rye, bushels............. 33,000 21,700 38,340 28,360 
Ray pbOD Abs acute wee slate: 19,910 14.555 10,205 4,815 
Flour, barrels........--.. 123,735 107,715 151,645 125,930 


TOLEDO-—Reported by Denison B. Smith, secretary of the 
Produce Exchange: 


Wheat, bushels ......... | 118.429 564,708 135,800 411,100 
Corn, bushels 5. s..00) 00. 2,813,344| 1,727,465) 1,502,000} 820,000 
Oats, bushels ........ 00+. 186,000} 209,946 210,000} 175,000 
Barley, bushels. .......: ADESOU | isiesece genase BF 00N a -35 decrees 
Rye, bushels ............. 12,000 99,194 11,600 §7,3(0 
Clover Seed, bags........ 8,948 4,770 26,145 25,486 


Flour, REELS RES CMG Ra Ae Se Wireaec antec eae deena ie 


NEW ORLEANS_Reportea by Hy. H. Smith, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels .......... 286,800) 1,418,385 288,8 L/ 1,856,483 
iOorn), DUshel Ss)... c:cc cass 2,434,731) 2,371,557| 2,573,605) 2,299,053 
Gats, bushels............. 302,710) 188,085 83,439 35,638 
UME OMSLICES  clrslercisireiemls. iterate o'cttsi|'s'm oles cloleres 162 20CN oniecea se 
Flour, barrels .......... 66,307 | 65.256} 16,325 24,926 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the re- 
ceipts and shipments of rice at New Orleans for 
the season commencing August 1, 1899, with com- 
parisons for the same period of the preceding sea- 
son: Receipts of rough rice (sacks), 831,966, against 
637,356. Distribution, 121,854, against 564,152: Total 
stock March 1, 54,298, against 81,776. Receipts of 
clean. rice (barrels) 9,976, against 3,328. Sales re- 
ported, 187,227, against 147,330. Total stock March 
1, No. 1, 18,865, against 15 ATT: No. 2, 776, against 
1,328. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, March 10, 1900,as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Baltimore ..... 
Boston... 
Buffalo. 

do. afloa’ 
Chicago.... 


do. afloa 


Fort William. 
do. afloat... 
Galveston 
do. afloat... 
Indianapolis... 
Kansas City ... 
Milwaukee... .. 
do. afloat... 
Minneapolis... 
Montreal....... 
New Orleans... 
do. afloat.... 


POOPIGl scan scs 
Philadelphia .. 
Pt. Arthur,Ont. 
afloat... 


Toronto. 


On Lakes...... al clatter ee ed 
On’ Miss. River]..<i.....3. 


58,698,000] 21,060,000 


29,799,000] 34,033,000 
an eee 1,394,000 


6,401,000 
10,613,000 
343,000 


Grand Total. 
Corresponding 
date i899...... 
Weekly Ince.... 
Weekly Dec.... 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
March 10, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


1,170,000 
1,528,000 


1,061,000 
2,605,000 


For week ending | For week ending 
Articles, Mar. 10. Mar 11. Mar. 3. Mar. 4. 
1900. 1899, 1900. 1899, 

Wheat, bushels ...... .... 937,000} 2,157,000} 738,000) 2,365,000 
Corn, bushels... 2,405,000) 3,624,000) 3,013,000} 4.952,000 
Oats, bushels...6.. esse 554,000} 363,000} 533 ,000 348,000 
Rye, bushels...........+.. 34,000 164,000 26,000 146,000 
Barley, bushels........... 117,000 8,000 169,000: 19,000 
Flour, barrels.... ........ 281,260! 463,000! 333.300) 356,000 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


ELEVATOR #.9_ 
_2.GRAIN NEWS 


HASTERN. 
L. D. Baker will erect a hay and grain warehouse 
at Malden, Mass. 


W. R. Brown has bought D. F. 
store at Holyoke, Mass. 


Connovr’s grain 


Capt. Arthur Nickerson has opened a grain and 
hay store at West Dennis, Mass. 


EE. W. Reayvey of Mystic, Conn., contemplates 
opening a wholesale grain business at that place. 


W. A. Wheeler has succeeded Wheeler & Co. in 
the wholesale grain business at Bridgeport, Conn. 


Samuel M. Sibley, a small feed dealer at Balti- 
more, Md., trading as S. M. Sibley & Co., nade an 
assignment last month. 


Rk. W. Waterman of North Chester, Vt., has sold 
his interest in the grain, flour and lumber firm of 
Waterman Bros. to his brother, Chas. H. Water- 
man, who took possession on March 1. 


tobert Wilson and George C. Wolven have pur- 
chased the grain, feed and elevator business of 
Stephen Abbey’s Sons at Kingston, N. Y. This 
business was started in 1852 by Stephen Abbey. 


Baldwin & Co., grain dealers at Meriden, Conn., 
will erect at an early date a three-story bricix build- 
ing 50 feet square. It will be thoroughly equipped 
for economically handling grain and grinding feed. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio’s million-bushel elevator 
at Newport News, Va., is now well started, and it 
is expected that the building and surrounding im- 
provements will be fully completed within the next 
three or four months. 


The grain firm of Samuel Squire & Co. at West- 
field, Mass., has been succeeded by the W. G. Da- 
vis Company. The company has good transporta- 
tion facilities at its store, and does both a whoie- 
sale and retail business. 


The Island Railway Co. last month conveyed to 
the Great Northern Elevator Co., for a considera- 
tion of $594,000, a tract of land, docks, ete., at the 
foot of Ganson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. This property 
consists of water front land, with dockage on the 
City ship canal and the Buffalo River, and occu- 
pied by the Great Nor thera Elevator, the North- 
erm Steamship Company’s buildings and the tracks 
of various railroads. T he company formerly oceu- 
pied the land under a lease. 


ILLINOIS. 


Work is in progress on the new elevator at Pier- 
son Station, Ill. 

Jefferson Colyin has sold out his grain business ‘at 
Colyin Park, Ill. 

The elevator at Normal, IIL, 
oughly overhauled. 


Ross Hockaday of Decatur, I11., 
tract for an elevator at Oreana, III. 


It is reported that T. D. Hanson & Co. will erect 
a fine modern elevator at Fairland, Ill. 


B. 8. Tyler of Decatur, Ill., has purchased William 
Cole’s dump and grain business at Camargo. 


has just been thor- 


has let the con 


The starch factory at Kankakee, Ill., with a ca- 
pacity of 6,000 bushels of corn daily, will soon be 
put in operation. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. have sold, through 
the Skillen & Richards Mfg. Co., Chicago, a No. 000 
Victor Corn Sheller. 

Elbert Boyer has moved from Morrison to Tam- 


pico, Ill., where he has rented a half interest in 
the West lind Elevator. 


Jacob Mathis has put in a scale at Deer Creek, 
Ill., and is buying grain. He contemplates building 
an elevator in the spring. 


The Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, were among the 
list of recent purchasers of Victor Corn Shellers 
from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


The Neola Elevator Co. of Chicago has purchased 
S. W. Robinson’s elevator at Leaf River, Ill., and 
placed B. I’. Miller in charge of same. 


Rowe & Anderson have opened a store at Tus- 
cola, Ill., and are handling all kinds of grain and 
feedstuffs and exchanging feed for corn. 


Charles Guffin of Compton has purchased the eic- 
vators at Shaw and West Brooklyn, Ill., and will 
make his headquarters at the latter place. 


The C. M. Seckner Hngineering Co. of Chicago is 
making plans for a new elevator for the Calumet 
Grain & Elevator Co. of Chicago. Ill. It will be 
located at South Chicago and will have a capacity 


of about 250,000 bushels, being designed for a clip- 
ping’ and cleaning house exclusively. 


E. E. Bagley has moved the headquarters of his 
grain and feed business from Chicago back to Wood- 
stock, Ill., where he has opened a nice suite of 
offices. ° 


J. J. Theele of Effingham, Ill., announces that 
after the dissolution of the firm of Weber & Thoele, 
he will continue in the grain, feed and live stock 
business. - 

O. P. Carroll’s grain office at Putnam, Ill, was 
entered by a tramp one night recently and several 
articles of value taken. The tramp was arrested 
later at Henry. 


The Farmers’ Grain, Coal & Lumber Co. has been 
organized at Wapella, Ill, with a capital stock of 
$2,500. The incorporators are J. C. Hull, William 
Hart and BH. M. Thorp. 


Charles Nobbe, who has been in the grain busi- 
ness at Farmersville, Ill, ever since the town 
started, has sold out to his sons, Harry and Charles 
H., and retired to his farm south of that town. 


J. C. Collins has sold his elevator on the Big Four 
Railroad just west of Champaign, Ill., to the Cleve- 
land Grain Co., taking as part pay an elevator 
at Tuscola. He will probably move to Tuscola soon, 
unless he disposes of the property. 


John 8S. Metcalf & Co. are making plans ant 
specifications for a new 500,000-bushel grain ele- 
vator for the Halliday Elevator Company at Cairo, 
Ill. The plant will include belt conveyor to the 
river. The owners are now driving the piles and 
putting in the foundation. 


F. L. Churehill of Fairbury, UL, 
as soon as the roads break up in the spring he 
will entirely remodel his elevator there. He will 
also put in a new elevator at Lodemia. This will 
be constructed after plans designed by Mr. Church- 
ill, who says it will be different from anything he 
has seen or heard of. He thinks it will be very 
convenient. 


CENTRAL. 


An eleyator will be built at Mulberry, Ind., this 
spring. 


C. BE. Stoll has leased his elevator at Boughton- 
ville, Ohio. 


Dreher & Myers took charge of the elevator ait 
Ney, Ohio, on March 1. 


James Ix. Niblick. has opened a grain, seed and 
feed store at Decatur, Ind. 


A. R. MeMurtry & Co. have discontinued their 
grain business at Marshall, Ind. 


G. Cook & Co. have opened a grain, seed and 
produce store at Holland, Mich. 


Straus, Ackerman & Co. of Albion, Ind., have 
leased the B. & O. elevator at Avilla. 


The National Mills; at Prospect, Ohio, are to build 
an addition in the shape of a warehouse and ele- 
yator. 

Thomas Wharton is now proprietor of the grain 
business at Yale, Mich., succeeding Wharton & 
Holden. 


M. O. Dewey has taken an interest in the grain 
and hay business of M. B. Dewey & Co. at Jack- 
son, Mich. 


J. H. Walsh of Grand Ledge, Mich., has pur- 
chased the grain business of J. M. Burtsch & Co. 
at that place. 


J. B. Hobbs has withdrawn from the copartner- 
ship known as the Mendon Hlevator Company, at 
Mendon, Ohio. 


Newman & Barnard will commence work on a 
new elevator at Greenfield, Ind.. as soon as the 
weather permits. 


It is reported that Johnson & Highman, grain 
dealers at Mt. Vernon, Ind., will build a large 
flour mill at once. 


The Gilliland Grain Co., Van Wert, Ohio, has pur- 
chased a No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner from the 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


Some Belding (Mich.) parties state that they will 
build an elevator at Riverdale, if the citizens will 
aid them in. the enterprise. 


O. Gandy & Co. have installed the Hall Dis- 
tributor and other modern machinery in their ele- 
vator at South Whitley, Ind. 


Ed. McLaughlin of Nevada, Ohio, has put in a 
15-rorsepower gisoline engine, and will add a mill 
for turning out chopped feed. 


The administrator of the estate of James H. 
Miller is Winding up the affairs of its grain and 
wool business at Worthington, Ind. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 


New Baltimore Elevator Company of New Balti- 
more, Mich., William Baker was elected president; 


informs us that- 


A. F. Reinecke, vice-president, and C. E. Hills, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Dull Bros., millers at Celina, Ohio, eave pur: 
chased the Guy BDlevator at that place. 


George Thierwechter has succeeded A. D. Thier- 
wechter in the grain business at Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


The safe in Ford & Co.’s elevator office at Bell- 
ville, Ohio, was blown open by burglars recently 
but nothing of value was secured. 


Jacob C. Smith has been appointed receiver for 
the Farmers’ Milling & Shipping Co. of Osborn, 
Ohio. The assets are placed at $20,000, with lia- 
bilities of $32,000. 


McLaughlin & Ward of Jackson expect to build 
an addition to their elevator at Leslie, Mich., in 
the spring. <A portion of it will be utilized asa 
bean-picking room, 


A. B. Cohee & Co. of Bringhurst, Ind.. have pur- 
chased McCormick Bros’. elevator at Burrows and 
Benjamin Maxwell's élevator at Woodhill. Samuel 
Jenkins now has charge of both these houses. 


The Grenell Seed Co. has let a contract for a 
three-story building, 55x85 feet, at Saginaw, Mich. 
This is a branch establishment and will handle 
beans and peas grown by farmers under contract. 


The Home Mill & Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $39,- 
000. The directors are John Keck, Charles T. John- 
son, Louis H. Keck, Henry Schnur Jr., and Edward 
E. Highman. ; 


IOWA. 


Edmunds & Co. are building an elevator at Edna, 
lowa. 


F. J. Taylor has sold out his grain and coal busi- 
ness at Creston, Lowa. 


J. W. Hood of Edgington, 1 emi is now proprie- 
tor of the elevator at Bristow, Iowa. 


E. H. Smith & Co.’s grain elevator at Salix, Iowa, 
was sold at sheriff’s sale last month. 


P. M. Ingold of Spencer, Iowa, will build an ele- 
vator at Langdon, Iowa, right away. 


James McDonald has sold his elevator at Bayard, 
Iowa, and contemplates moving to Coon Rapids. 


The new eleyator at Mosley, Iowa, was completed 
last month. It is owned by the Winona Grain Co. 


The Mahoney Hlevator Co.’s house at Latimer, 
Iowa, which collapsed January 23, is being rebuilt. 


Riggs Bros. are now conducting the grain busi- 
ness at Kent, lowa, succeeding Riggs Bros: & Mc- 
Cafferty. 


McCarty & Abraham have succeeded C. A. Me 
Carty in the grain and implement business at Pres- 
cott, Iowa. 


Osear Casey has purchased H. P. Jensen’s grain 
and stock business at Dysart, Lowa, and also the 
elevator at Dinsdale. 


It is reported that the Northern Grain Co. of 
Chicago will build an elevator at Renwick, Iowa. 
as soon as spring opens. 


Moore Bros. & Felthouse, who own a number of 
elevators along the Iowa Central, have begun work 
on an elevator at Algona, Iowa. 


Allro & Isham of Estherville, Iowa, expect to 
move their elevator, in the spring, from the B., GAR: 
& N. tracks to those of the M. & St. L. 


The Northwestern Iowa Grain Co. of Mason City 
have added to their line of elevators the Laferton 
Elevator & Coal Co.’s business at Abbott, Iowa. 
They will add a lumber yard to the business. 


George Whisler has withdrawn from the elevator 
firm of Whisler Bros. at Farragut, Iowa. Riley 
Whisler and his son, Jesse, now vonduct the busi- 
ness. 


J. W. Berry has moved from Blanchard to Clar- 
inda, Iowa, where he has joined interests with his 
brother, A. A. Berry, in the wholesale seed busi- 
ness. 


James Cook & Son of Blencoe, Iowa, have sold 
their elevator, 25,000 bushels of corn, and other 
property, to the Kinsella Grain Company of Colon, 
Neb. 


Harry G. Northey has sold his grain elevator at 
Alexander, Iowa, to George Musselheiser of Hamp- 
ton. Mr. Northey has engaged in the manufactur- 
ing business at Waterloo. 


Tbe Huntting Elevator Company are to move their 
head office from McGregor, Iowa, to Minneapolis, 
Minn. The company operates some 80 elevators 
in Iowa and South Dakota. 


T. J. Ryan has leased for a term of three years 
his elevators, located at Floyd Crossing and Double. 
day, Iowa, to C. C. Feil. These houses are con- 
nected by private telephone line. On account of 
ill health Mr. Ryan has also rented to George Carr 
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for three years his elevator and corn erib at Carr- 
ville, Iowa. 


At the new station of Triumph, Iowa, the Inter- 
state Elevator Co. are building an elevator. It wil 
be equipped with a Hall Grain Distributor. 


A. Grant has given up his grain and live stock 
business at Wall Lake, Iowa, and removed to Ash- 
ton, Ill., where he engages in the same line. (C. M. 
Hopkins continues the business at Grant’s old stand. 


The Farmers’ Codperative Association, who oper- 
ate an elevator, etc., at Rockwell, Iowa, recently 
held their annual meeting and declared a dividend 
of $13 per share. They. transacted $500,000 worth 
of business last year. 


SOUTHERN. 


Moore & Lutz will build a grain elevator at 


_ Lenoir, N. C. 


Tate Bros. will rebuild their cottonseed-oil mill 
at Hollywood, Miss. 


C. W. Howard of Loraue, Ga., contemplates the 
erection of a cottonseed-oil mill. 


Cassell Bros. will build a small grain elevator in 
connection with their mill at Gadsden, Ala. 


J. A. Robey & Co., dealers in grain at Hillsboro, 
Texas, have sold out their grocery business. 


H. K. Bryson is about to commence work on his 
new grain and cotton warehouse at Fayetteville, 
Tenn. 


V. BH. Goldman has transferred his grain and feed 
store business at Houston, Texas, to his father, A. 
Goldman. 


The Little Rock Mill & Blevator Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., has changed its name to the Capital 
Elevator Company. 


H. J. Bolton of Wharton, Texas, and others, have 
organized a company to build cottonseed-oil mills 
at three different points. 


The Mt. Pleasant Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., 
are about to build a 50,000-bushel elevator in con- 
nection with their fiouring mill. 


The Gordonville Milling Company contemplates 
the erection of a 100,000-bushel elevator in connec- 
tion with their plant at Gordonville, Tenn. 


W. T. Donohoe of Perry has purchased the inter- 
est of C. T. Donohoe in the grain firm of Donohoe 
& Douvohoe, grain dealers at Tonkawa, Okla. 


The firm of Roszell & Jones, consisting of C. T. 
Roszell and D. B. Jones, has purchased the grain, 
feed and coal business of W. T. Jones at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


W. E. Gorton is about to erect a large roller mill 
at Stillwater, Okla., and is moving his old mill 
building there from Ingalls and will fit it up for a 
grain elevator. 


The Aiken Industrial Company of Aiken, S..C., 
has been chartered, with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The company will manufacture cottonseed oil, 
meal, flour, etc. 


The Starkville Cotton Oil Company of Starkville, 
Miss., has been organized, with a capital stock of 
$30,000, to build a cottonseed-oil mill and ice fac- 
tory. W. C. Welborn is secretary. : 

The Marsden Company will put in at their cellu- 
lose plant at Owensboro, Ky., a large corn ware- 
house and feed mill. They expect to buy con- 
siderable corn on the stalk just as it comes from 
the field. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


James Norman is about to build an eleyator at 
Talmage, Kan. 


A grain elevator and flouring mill are to be built 
at Wausa, Neb. 

The Ayers Grain Co. haye closed their business 
at Springfield, Mo. 

Work has been commenced on the new 50,000- 
bushel elevator at Wichita, Kan. 


GC. S. Chapman put a Hall Grain Distributor into 
his new eleyator at Oketo, Kansas. 


Ostergard & Co. haye placed a Hall Distributor in 
their elevator at Newman Grove, Neb. 


An elevator is to be built at once in connection 
with the new flour mill at Blue Rapids, Kan. 


Howard Miller of Battle Creek, Neb., expects to 
build an elevator during the coming summer. 


W. H. Joslin has succeeded R. M. Brigham in 
the grain and lumber business at Randall, Kansas. 

Jacob Gras has purchased the retail grain, flour, 
feed and fuel business of J. D. Paris at Olathe, 
Kan. 

H. Work & Co., Ellsworth, Kan., have purchased 
the Larkin mill and elevator at that place, and 
will put it in active operation as soon as some 
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necessary repairs can be made. This will prove 
quite an addition to their present grain and coal 
business. 


The ‘Lorpin Grain Co., Oakdale, Neb.. has pur- 
chased from the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. a Corn- 
wall Double Acting Sifter. 


Critchfield & Turner have built an elevator at 


“Bethany sidetrack, on the Missouri Pacific Railway, 


six miles east of Lincoln, Neb. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at St. Louis, Mo., which 
has been in receiver’s hands for nearly a year, has 
been sold to the St. Louis Trust Co., as trustee 
for the bondholders, for $172,000. The elevator is 
one of the best in that city, and will be kept in 
operation as it has been in the past. 


WESTERN. 


The flour mill-at Hamilton, 
build an elevator. 


Mont., is about to 


Stooke & Amery have built a grain and hay ware- 
house at Sprague, Wash. 


The Eugene Grain & Produce Company has 
opened up in business at Hugene, Ore. 


The American Cereal Company of Chicago will 
build a four-story warehouse at Denver, Colo. 


HE. F. Chessman of Denver, Colo., has purchased 
a Clark-Beatty Power Grain Shovel through the 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


Sanford Evans has taken a partner in his grain 
and milling business at Genesee, Idaho, and the 
firm name is now Hyvans & Fowler. 


N. C. Christenson of McMinnville has purchased 
from J. C. Sawyer the grain warehouse at New- 
berg, Ore., which he formerly owned. As he has 
a partner in the warehouse business at MecMinn- 
ville and North Yamhill, he contemplates moving 
back to Newberg. 


The Vogeler-Wiedemann Seed Company of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, recently purchased about $3,000 
of alfalfa seed from Col. John Jones of Spanish 
Fork. Mr. Vogeler says the cultivation of alfalfa 
is rapidly increasing, and that there is money in 
it for seed as well as for feed. 


The Directors of the Shawnee Warehouse Com- 
pany have had their agent, who is also a director 
in the company, arrested for embezzling some 18,- 
000 bushels of grain. This is largely a farmers’ 
concern and their warehouse is located at the 
mouth of Four Mile Creek, near Colfax, Wash. 


WISCONSIN AND MINNHDSOTA. 


The new elevator at Hanska, Minn., is just com- 
pleted. 


A farmers’ elevator will probably be built at Clin- 
ton, Minn. 


It is reported that another elevator will be built 
at Revere, Minn. 


The Imperial Elevator Company will put in a 
lumber yard at Hallock, Minn. 


An elevator will be built at Rochester, Minn., 
by the Cargill Elevator Company of La Crosse, 
Wis. 

A Mr. Carmichael of. Northfield, Minn., contem- 
plates the erection of an elevator at Bismarck, 
Ne: 


The Farmers’ Elevator Association has been or- 
ganized at Hagle Bend, Minn., with a wapital of 
$2,500. 

? 


It is reported that the American Malting Com- 
pany contemplates the erection of an elevator at 
Rochester, Minn. 


The Great Western Elevator Co. has sold its ele- 
vator at Searles, Minn., to the Hagle Roller Mill 
Co. of New Ulm. 


Bingham Bros., recently built a new elevator at 
Verdi, Minn., which is equipped with the Hall 
Grain Distributor. 


It is reported that the Peavey Elevator Wo. will 
remodel their elevator at Wheeler, Minn., putting 
in dump scales, gasoline engine, ete. 


It is reported that during the few months the 
Farmers’ Elevator at Beardsley, Minn., has been 
in operation it has taken in 100,000 bushels of grain. 


Nye, Jenks & Co. of Chicago will open a branch 
office at Duluth in the near future and inanage 
the new Omaha Elevator at Superior, which is now 
practically completed. 


The Fineh-Parker Grain Company of Tracy, 
Minn., has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $50,000, by Neil Finch, William F. Parker and 
others, all of Ada, Minn. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Faribault, Minn., 
will rebuild their burned elevator. After paying 
all outstanding indebtedness they have on hand 
about $8,000, It is expected that a total of $7,000 


1 


will be raised to put the business in running order 
again. 


The Great Northern Company has let the con- 
tract for laying over 10,000 feet of water mains at 
Superior, Wis., to be used as. fire protection for 
its elevators and other property. 


O. Overholt has sold his elevator at Madelia, 
Minn., to John Westerland of Oakland, Neb., and 
will visit a Michigan sanitarium to see if he can- 
not secure relief from rheumatism. 


The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., in- 
stead of erecting a large elevator, as contemplated, 
has leased from the Atlas Hleyvator Co. 150,600 bush- 
els of storage space in its two elevators in Winona. 


The Huntting Elevator Co. will remove its head- 
quarters from McGregor, Iowa, to Minneapolis. 
The company operates 80 elevators on three divi- 
sions of the Milwaukee road in Iowa and South 
Dakota. 


George R. Fetherston of Janesville, Wis., has 
been using his new elevator since last November, 
but it is still more or less incomplete. He has steel 
on the ground for siding it, but before doing so 
he will put in some tie rods, make some changes 
in loading spouts, ete., then, when the siding is on, 
the house will be painted. 


THH DAKOTAS. 


Otto Davidson has purchased Burgess & Dillen- 
beck’s elevator at Binford, N. D. 


It is reported that a 20,000-busiiel elevator will be 
built at Towner, N. D., in the spring. 


The Farmers’ Traffic Association, Parkston, S. D., 
haye put in a 6-horse power gas engine. 


C. H. Risser of Kankakee, Ill., has purchased the 
elevator at Goodrich from a farmers’ association. 


A farmers’ elevator company is being talked of 
to be organized for the purpose of’ building an ele- 
vator at La Fayette, III. 


Page Bros. have sold their elevator at Hamilton, 
N. D., to McCarthy Bros. of Duluth. D. Page will 
operate the plant for them. 


The Minnesota Elevator Co. has equipped its new 
elevator at Aurora, 8. D., with modern machinery, 
including the Hall Grain Distributor. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Salem, 8S. D., have or- 
ganized an elevator company which will be incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,500. 


The White Hlevator at Grand orks, N. D., has 
been moved to a new site. It is said to be the larg- 
est moving contract ever underiaken in that sec- 
tion. 


Walter B. Wait, a grain and stock dealer of Lin- 
coln County, S. D., has filed a petition m banikk- 
ruptcy at Sioux Falls. He claims assets amounting 
to $1,930.55, with liabilities of $12,382.21. 


Lacey Brothers, who formerly conducted a. grain 
commission business at Sioux Fatls, S. D., have 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, showing 
assets of $4,548.50 and liabilities of $28,240.09. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Hlevator Co. have 
equipped their elevators at Niagara and Petersburg, 
N. D., with Evans Wagon Dumps. They have also 
purchased an Evans Dump for their new elevator 
at Bisbee, N. D. 


The Farmers’ Coédperative Hlevator Company of 
Hurley, 8. D., has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $10,000. The incorporators are: E. C. Rundell, 
J. B. Girton, Edward J. Brier, G. H. Howell, John 
G. Shanks, John Parsons and D. W. Fairchild. 


The elevator capacity at Petersburg, N. D., has 
been increased 90,000 bushels in the past four or five 
months. This capacity was secured by the new 
elevator of M. N. Johnson, 30,000 bushels; A. Corn- 
well’s new elevator of 20,000 bushels’ capacity, and 
the 40,000 bushels’ increased capacity of the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator. 


CANADA. 


The Canadian government is to be asked for a 
grant toward erecting an elevator and wharves at 
Sorel. 


Levi Hawk of Newton, Ont., has purchased the 
grain warehouse of Tolson Bros., located at Oil 
Springs, and will reopen it. 


President BW. L. Drewry, of the Winnipeg Board 
of Trade, in his recent annual address, professes 
to see much good in the proposed amendment of 
the grain inspection act. He thinks that chief or 
final inspection at Winnipeg would centralize the 
grain business there and materially facilitate the 
earlier realization on sales, and in certain cases 
enable the owner to obtain better figures. In case 
the owner was not satisfied with inspection, he 
would have time to order the car held out for re- 
inspection at Fort William, or otherwise disposed 
of, 
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John Stoddart has opened a hay and grain store 
at Streator, Ill. 


Enos Carr, a hay dealer of Ida Grove, Iowa, 
reported as having sold out. 


Dr. J. H. Sale of Murray, Ky., has invenfed a 
hand hay press, of simple construction, which works 
with a lever. 


Thomas M. Kehoe, who has been for ten years a 
railway station agent at Clay City, Ind., is now in 
the wholesale hay and coal business at Terre 
Haute. 

Mark H. Thompson & Co. (incorporated), dealers 
in hay, grain, ete., at 616 W. Thirty-sixth street, 
New York, have made an assignment to Arthur M. 
Sanders. Liabilities, $8,000. 


A. D. Campbell of Peoria, Ill., has been in New 
Orleans recently, for the purpose of establishing a 
branch office for the exportation of hay to Hurope. 
Peoria is rapidly becoming an important center of 
the hay trade. 


A shed at Boston, Mass., belonging to the Boston 
& Maine Railway Co. and leased by Lord & Webster, 
hay dealers, was completely destroyed by fire March 
5. The loss is estimated at $12.000 on the shed and 
$8,000 on contents, insured. 


is 


George Rumschlag’s hay and feed store at Tiffin, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire March 6, about 3 a. m. 
About 100 tons of baled hay and several tons of 
straw, besides grain and farming implements, were 
destroyed. Loss, $2,000; insurance, $600. 


Three cars of hay were attached by S. Abdelnour 
at Fall River, Mass., recently on a claim against 
Bloomingdale, the Boston hay dealer. The hay had 
been shipped to E. L. Fisher & Co., but was sold 
under the attachment in favor of Abdelnour. 


Hay prices in Southern California have advaneed 
sharply of late, owing to the prospect of a dry sea- 
son. The farmers are said to be holding back their 
stocks of hay in hope that prices may reach lasf 
year’s figure of $22. At San Diego hay is now sell- 
ing at $15. 


Chippewa County, on the extreme eastern end 
of the northern peninsula of Michigan, has become 
noted for its production of hay. Sault Ste. Marie 
is the central market in this county, and the ship- 


ments during the present winter will be about 
10,000 tons. 
Alexander F. Fisher, who has been in the hay 


commission business in New York City for some 
time, has formed a partnership with S. Henderson, 
and the firm will hereafter be known as Alexander 
Fisher & Co., with main- office at 89 Cortlandt 
street, New York. 


Theo. P. Huffman & Co.’s hay and straw storage 
shed on the North River front at Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York, was destroyed by fire February 19. The 
building was owned by the New York Central Rail- 
road Company and was valued at about $10,000, 
and was fully insured. About 25 carloads of hay 
and straw, worth $3,800, were destroyed, insur- 
ance $3,000. 


Hay prices in Canada seem to have been advanced 
to artificial figures by the recent government de- 
mand for shipment to South Africa. The reaction 
has already set in and purchases which were con- 
tracted for at interior points a short time ago are 
now found to have been too high. The supply is 
too great to warrant the holding up of prices for 
any considerable time. 


The following advance in hay freights have been 
made under the new classification: Chicago to New 
York, from $5 to $6 per ton; Saginaw, Mich., to 
seaboard points, advanced from $4.45 to $5.40; 
Toledo, Ohio, to seaboard, from $3.75 to $4.60; New 
York State to New York and Boston, from $2.75 to 
$3.22. While the new classification is effective in 
Ontario, no advance has yet been made in rates 
from the Province of Quebec. 


James Scott, of the hay and grain firm of James 
Scott & Co., Montreal, has withdrawn from that 
firm to take the agency for Canada for the Indo- 
Kgyptian Hay Compress Company of Boston. The 
company is putting in a 5-press plant at St. Johns, 
P. Q., which will have an output of 75 tons a day. 
These are the presses which have been used by the 
Canadian government in compressing hay for ship- 


ment to South Africa, the bales measuring only 6) 
cubic feet to the ton, against about 170 cubic feat 
per ton of the ordinary square bale. 


Luehrmann Bros. Hay & Grain Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by George EH. W., August F. W., 
Edward H. and William H. Luehrmann. 


A bill has been introduced into the Maryland Legis- 
lature and referred to the city delegation, requir- 
ing all dealers in hay and similar farm products, 
who trade at hay scales or within two miles of 
them, to take out a license of $250 a year. A penalty 
of $50 is provided for each violation. 


A new hay warehouse has been completed by the 
Northern Central Railway Company at Monument 
and Constitution streets, Baltimore, Md. It has a 
capacity of about 200 carloads, and will be oper- 
ated, under lease, by the Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany of. Baltimore. All carloads of hay or straw 
arriving in Baltimore will be unloaded in the ware- 
house, subject to the regulations of the Terminal 
Warehouse Company, which will be responsible for 
the proper storage and delivery to consignees. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending February 17: Sales 5f 
Choice Timothy ranged at $11.50@12.00; No. 1, 
$10.75@12.00; No. 2, $10.00@10.50; No. 3, $9.00; Not 
Graded, $8.00@10.00; Thrashed, $7.50; © Choice 
Prairie, $8.50@9.50; No. 1, $6.50@9.50; No. 2, $6.00@ 
8.00; No. 3, $6.00; No. 4, $5.50@5.75. Rye Straw 
sold at $6.50@8.00, and Oat Straw at $5.25@5.50. 
The receipts for the week were 3,883 tons, against 
3,278 tons for the previous week. Shipments for 
the week were 216 tons, against 233 tons for the 
previous week. A rather quiet and firm market 
was experienced. The arrivals were only mod- 
erate, and the local demand fair, especially for 
Timothy. Prices exhibited little change. 

During the week ending February 24 sales of 
Choice Timothy need at $11.50@12.50; No. 1, 
$10.50@12.00; No. 2, $10.00@10.50; Not Graded, 


$8.50@10.00; Bole Prairie, $9.00@10.00; No. 1, 
$8.00@9.50; No. $6.00@7.00; No. 8, $5.50@7.00; 
No. 4, $5.75. ee Straw sold at $7. 50@S8.00, and 


Oat Straw at $5.00@5.75. The receipts for the 
week were 2,877 tons, against 3,883 tons for the 
previous week. Shipments for the week were 35 
tons, against 216 tons for the previous week. The 
market for Timothy Hay ruled quiet. The arrivals 
were only fair, and a moderate inquiry existed 
for choice grades. Low and medium grades weré 
dull. Prices ruled steady. Prairie Hay was firm, 
the offerings being only moderate. 


During the week ending March 3 sales of Choice 


Timothy ranged at $11.50@12.00; No. $10.50@ 
11.50; No. 2, $10.00; Not qraded,  $7.00@10.25 


Choice Prairie, $9.00@10.00; No. 1, $9.00@9.50; No. 
2, $6.00@9.00; No. 3, $6.00@6.50: No. 4, $5.00@5.50; 
Not Graded, $6.50. Rye Straw sold at $7.00@8.00, 
Wheat Straw at $5.25@6.00, and Oat Straw at $5.25 
@5.50. The receipts for the week were 4,124 tons, 
against 2,873 tons for the previous week. Ship- 
ments for the week were 22 tons, against 35 tons 
for the previous week. Although the arrivals of 
Timothy Hay were only moderate during the week, 
a rather dull market was experienced. The loéal 
demand was fair, and there was no inquiry for 
shipment. Prices showed no material change, and 
the market closed steady. Prairie Hay was firm 
throughout the week. The demand was good, and 
offerings fair. All choice grades met with a ready 
sale. Prices ruled steady. 


During the week ending March 10, afieg of Choice 
Timothy ranged at $11.50@12.00; No. 1, $10.75@ 
11.50; No. 2, $9.50@10.50; Not Graded, $6.50@10.50; 
Choice Prairie, $9.00@10.00; No. 1, $8.50@9.75; No. 
2, $6.00@8.00; No. 3, $6.00@7.50; No. 4, $5.60@5.50; 
Not Graded, $5.00. Rye Straw sold at $7.50@8.25, 
Wheat Straw at $5.50, and Oat Straw at $4.00@5.50. 
The receipts for the week were 3,372 tons, against 
4,124 tons for the previous week. Shipments for 
the week were 64 tons, against 22 tons for the 
previous week. The market for both Timothy 
and Prairie Hay ruled fairly active during the 
week. The arrivals were smaller and the local de- 
mand was quite good. All choice grades sold read- 
ily. Inquiry on shipping account was light. Prices 
exhibited no material change and the market 
closed rather firm. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is dis- 
cussing the advisability of abolishing the clearing 
house systen. 


Charles J. Searles, a St. Louis broker, has brought 
suit against John S. Level and Cyrus H. Wheeland 
for $10,500, which he alleges he lost through them. 
Level, Wheeland and others were in business as 
the North American Grain & Stock Hxchange; it is 
said that Level started in business in July, 1898, 
with less than $4,000 capital and quit six months 
later with $100,000. . 


LIMITS OF SEED VITALITY. 


,Some time ago an article appeared in the Chicago 
newspapers which was written at Anderson, Ind., 
and dealt with the longevity of seeds. In substance 
the article states that archeologists had but ve- 
cently explored near Anderson some of the mounds 
of the mound builders who inhabited this country 
some 3,000 years ago and found, among other things, 
corn in jars hermetically sealed. Dr. Cullen, a 
prominent scientist of Anderson, obtained some of 
the corn and planted it, and was surprised to see 
it grow. This not only to him proved its longevity, 
but by its wonderful growth in comparison with 
other corn, it also proved that corn is degenerating. 

This statement was shown to Prof. L. H. Pammel, 
in charge of the department of Dotany in the lowa 
State College, and botanist for the government ex- 
periment station here. In discussing it, he says: 

“The statement is frequently made in the popular 
press that seeds have retained their vitality for a 
long time. Thus it is stated that wheat under some 
conditions has preserved its vitality for fifty or one 
hundred years. It has frequently been stated that 
wheat taken from Hgyptian monuments germinated, 
but in not a single case is this germination authenti- 
cated. Not a single grain taken from an ancient 
Egyptian sarcophagus and sown by various persons 
has ever been known to germinate, and the condi- 
tions for preserving the seed in these Egyptian 
monuments is far better than in the soil. They are 
protected from the air and variations of tempera- 
ture. The experiment which has been most talked 
of is that of the Count of Sternberg at Prague. He 
had received the grains from a trustworthy traveler, 
who told him that they were taken from a sarcopha- 
gus. It is said that two of these seeds germinated, 
but it is a well-known fact that impostures are per- 
petrated by the people who dispose of these seeds. 
In some cases they have even stripped corn, or maize, 
into these sarcophagi. 

“Many experiments have been made, not only in 
this country, but in Wurope, to determine the vitality 
of various grain seeds. Thus, barley retains iis 
vitality better than any other cereal, and this is said 
to retain its vitality from eight to ten years. Jn 
the case of wheat 90 to 100 per cent geitminates in 
from one to four years; in five to seven years, 85 to 
87 per cent. In the case of rye the percentage of 
germination in five years dropped to 55 per cent; in 
seven years, 36 per cent; nine years, 13 per cent. In 
the case of corn, I made some experiments a few 
years ago to determine the vitality and found that 
corn which was kept in tightly closed vessels at the 
age of twenty years had lost all its power of germi- 
nation. Experiments also indicate that corn kept 
even a few years became largely deteriorated and 
lost much of its power of germination. Even grass 
seeds which have been buried at some depths in the 
soil and in vessels tightly sealed failed to germinate 
after a dozen or fifteen years.’”’—Chicago Chronicle. 


FROSTED GRAIN FOR FEED. 


Prof. Luther Foster of the Utah Experiment Sta- 
tion, in view of the quantity of wheat in that 
state cut off before maturity by the frost, made 
the composition of such wheats the subject of an 
inquiry with a view to discovering their value for 
flour and feeds. So far as the milling quality is 
concerned, he found that frosted wheat is always 
inferior to unfrosted; though the degree of in- 
feriority depends on the stage of the grain’s ma- 
turity at the time of the frost. : 

For mere feeding purposes there was little dif- 
ference between good milling wheat and the 
frosted article. The differences in protein and 
water are no greater than occur in normal wheats 
of different sections, and the inferiority of the 
frosted wheat is due accordingly to the arrested 
development of the grain rather than to its con- 
stituents. . 

Does the same general fact hold good as to corn? 
Apparently not; for the newspapers say that Dr. 
L. C. Tiffany, assistant state veterinarian of Illi- 
nois, has decided that the epidemic of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis among the horses of Central and 
Northern Illinois was caused by feeding the ani- - 
mals on immature and frosted corn. We have not 
seen the official’s statement to this effect over his 
signature, and can therefore, but quote the com- 
mon newspaper rumor, which says: 

“Dr. Tiffany says that a fungus, invisible to the 
naked eye, has developed on this corn, which, while 
harmless to cattle and hogs, produces the disease 
above mentioned in horses.” But was the fungus 
caused by the frost? Another curious statement 
attributed to Dr. Tiffany as one result of his in- 
vestigations is, that “in all cases coming under his 
observation the injury resulted from feeding white 
corn. Whether the white corn is peculiarly subject 
to this fungus or whether the yellow corn examined 
had more nearly reached maturity is not stated.’ 


All the interior Manitoba elevators are filled with 
wheat, 7,000,000 bushels being estimated as in store. 
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CROP REPORTS 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


The following table makes a comparison of the 
crop and stocks in farmers’ hands, with per- 
centages and prices, for the past thirteen years: 


In farmers’ Price 
Crop, bu. hands. PC. Mar. i 
1900 . 158,700,000 29.0 6414 
SOMME clite/s)5, sles evere vere 547, Oud, “000 198,000,000 29.3 34% 
TAU 3.0008 SECO 675, 000, 000 = =121,000,000 22.9 1.04% 
HS iaetelstsisls[s\¢.»,5"0\v se v:010\e\2 580, 149, 000 88,000,000 20.6 78%, 
NSO BM ATs} =\sVaie cle sis'e:sto.09 «6 123,000,000 26.3 684 
TUES (cS dG SS RBIEE Garces 467,103,000 75,000,000 16,3 D4 
ILS 05 SSeS ogee eee 460,267,000 14, 000, 000 =: 28.8 5814 
BS MTHS co), 5 clelavaie’ee 32,000 135,000,000 26.2 12, 
TR? 5.2 RSE ee ee 51D, 949, 000 171,000,000 28.0 8756 
(EE » AS oO 611,780,000 112,000,000 28.0 94 
MBOUMME Se Aain(e'e: a vis'e's sles les 399,262,000 156,000,000 31.9 T13% 
1889 490,560,000 112,000,000 27.0 1.04% 
PUSH essi oh fie sie leia.he oe es 414,868,000 132, 000, 000 = 29.0 184% 


CORN CROPS OF PAST YEARS. 


A comparison of the corn crop of 1899, with 
those of past years, is here presented: 
In farmers’ Price 
Crop, bu. hands EC, Mark 
MOMMMEN ay staf ids a fa's2e's arta esj- delat s1e sin’ 773,700,000 7.3 .3356 
SUA SMES Ve Arzu s7as'vaa(oysi apie des $00,500,000 41.6 .36 
GORI eee cece cia ne eo ainrece 1,924,000,000 783,000,000 41.1 2914, 
1897 ...............-+1,902,968,000 1,164,000,000 57 221, 
1896. 2,283/875,000 1,072,273,000 49.8 291, 
1895. 2,151,000, 0 475,000,000 39.2 .431/, 
1894 . 2,213,000,000 589,000,000 36.4 343g 
1893 . 1,619,000,000 607,000,000 38.5 40 
Ie Sonne Cae 1,628,000,000 860,000,000 41.8 4134, 
SOMME Sits le siecle ee eis 2,060,000,006 542,000,000 36.4 54 
1890 .................1,489,970,000 970,000,000 45.9 281% 
1889 ..............-...2,118,000,000 787,000,009 39.6 .3438 
188$ ................-1,988,000,000 508,000,000 34.9 A906 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the stocks of corn, 
wheat and oats in farmers’ hands March 1, as re- 
ported by the Statistician of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


Corn, Wheat, Oats, 

States and ae tense bushels. bushels. bushels 
Maine .... Soest batts 98,308 11,425 1,685,266 
New Hampshire Meracteyeat 243,886 1,055 366,605 
Vermont . BRAD S ao 6 564,609 25,062 1,544,140 
Massachusetts “fe ABA B51 | soctewleercsis 151,598 
Rhode Island . 103,380) 9 Eo, castes 27,657 
Connecticut . 647,932 1,702 152, 266 
New York .. 5,305,720 2,522,075 20,430,724 
New Jersey . 4,273,264 518,771 "391/006 
Pennsylvania 15, 699,790 7,165,523 17,225,134 
Delaware ... 2,137,237 3,139 105,626 
Maryland .. 6,682,476 2,463,522 452,411 
Virginia . 12,905,933 1,519,308 1,543,655 
North Carolina . . 14,698,457 978,767 57 442 
South Carolina 7,520,935 154,202 241,918 
Georeia: ...... 15,922,447 384,033 557, 941 
Florida 1,935,481 ma 1,659 
Alabama . 15,517,106 ” 68,990 421,690 
Mississippi +, 19,131,419 6,002 136,574 
Louisiana .. 6 10,876,625 ope Agha 55,328 
“ 29,214,503 1,356,695 3,072,236 
‘ 20,196,599 507,874 1,789,333 

Tennessee . 21,599,194 1,824,400 1,491,348 
West Virgin 6,184,819 1,280,648 979,120 
Kentucky 18,833,514 1,804,346 2,376,494 
GEIO) = ...,... 34,667,086 14,599,282 11,531,092 
Michigan 9,001,959 4,000,558 11,627,638 
Indiana 52,485,460 6,086.682 10,976,399 
Illinois 88,974,120 2,026,466 44,547,632 
Wisconsin 18,756,500 4,356,151 27,751,826 
Minnesota 12,156,796 23,196,018 25,290,440 
Iowa ... 84, 187, 444 5,822 556 38,095,725 
Missouri 2,507,714 7,104,772 
Kansas .. 9,481,691 15,651,764 
Nebraska ..... 6,653,368 19,580,166 
South Dakota . 10,186,652 7,206,171 
North Dakota 11,386,859 8,813,958 
Montana 573,739 834,288 
Wyoming 59,3u2 66,344 
Colorado .... 2,054,579 832,608 
New Mexico ae 21,364 
Arizona Arich See tes 
Utah os 174,447 
Nevada 1G9: GOT aie ters creceteiece 
Idaho . ; 1,238,437 483,986 
Washington 37,259 7,815,742 1,091,507 
Oregon 56.509 7,682,338 2,098, 651 
California . 430,353 12,147,897 479,385 
Oklahoma ...... z 38,040,010 2,754,470 onic 
Tea OPSrritOry 2.05265 eee ate cece aes pene e sie 
The United States ....773,729,528 158,745,595 290,987,385 


A late February report from Colfax, Wash., says 
that fall-sown grain in that vicinity has not been 
in the least injured by the winter weather. 


The published estimate of the Russian statistical 
committee places the Russian wheat crop at 456,- 
000,000 bushels, which is understood as including 
Siberia. 


Reports from Iowa predict that the corn area will 
be larger this year than usual, from the fact that 


grasshoppers last season ruined a great many. 


meadows. 


The wheat crop of Western New York has been 
affected by many sudden changes of the weather 
this winter. Only 25 per cent of correspondents re- 
port wheat in good condition. 


The condition of the Ohio wheat crop as indi- 
eated by the state report of March 1, was only 56 
per cent of an average crop. Chis is a drop of 19 
points since January 1. The causes of the poor 
condition of wheat in Ohio are Hessian fly and in~- 
sufficient root protection. Early sown wheat was 


ruined by the fly and late sown was winter- 
killed. A warm, wet SpEMie may make some im- 
provement. 


Wheat prospects in Texas are reported excep- 
tionally good. Farmers are sowing spring oats in 
unusual quantities, owing to daroage to winter 
oats. Corn planting is in progress aud there will 
be an increase in corn acreage. 


Wheat is in excellent condition in Illinois and 
gives promise of a large crop. Reports of damage 
are few, and some correspondents report that 
wheat is in the best condition it has been at this 
season for many years. Rye also is reported in 
good condition. 


Of 650 correspondents who contributed to the 
Michigan State crop report, 354 reported injury to 
wheat during the month of February. This agrees 
with general observations on conditions in Michi- 
gan, which show that wheat has not been sufii- 
ciently protected by snow. 


Kansas crop reports indicate excellent winter 
conditions for crops of all kinds, including wheat. 
An even blanket of snow has covered the ground 
and furnished abundant moisture. Spring sowing 
of wheat will be large, thus insuring a full crop in 
sections where winter wheat was not sown largely. 


In Jefferson County, Texas, the rice crop for the 
coming season is expected to be very profitable, 
one authority predicting that the farmers of that 
county will receive more money from their rice 
crop than will the farmers of any other county in 
Texas receive from any other single product of the 
soil. 

Advices from Wabash, Shelbyville, and Rich- 
mond, Ind., agree that wheat in Wabash, Shelby 
and Kosciusko counties has been badly winter- 
killed and will not harvest much tnore than half a 
erap. In many of the northern counties of the 
state wheatfields will be plowed up and sown to 
other crops. 


Replies from 130 correspondents in Kentucky to 
inquiries made by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of that state indicate the acreage condition of the 
wheat crop as 97, which is 16 points above the 
average for the past four years, and 17 points 
above the condition in March 1, 1899. In many 
counties the corn crop of 1899 was practically a 
failure, and it has been necessary to import corn 
to supply the deficiency. 


THH GOVERNMENT CROP RHPORT.— 
The March report of the Statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows the amount of 
wheat remaining in farmers’ hands on March 1 to 
have been about 158,700,000 bushels, or 29 per cent 
of last year’s crop, as compared with 198,000,000 
bushels, or 29.8 per cent of the crop of 1898, on 
hand on March 1, 1899. 

The corn in farmers’ 
700,000 bushels, or 37.2 per cent of last year’s crop, 
against 800,500,000 bushels, or 41.6 per cent of the 
crop of 1898, on hand on March 1, 1899. The pro- 
portion of the total crop of last year shipped out 
of the county where grown is estimated at 16.8 
per cent, or about 348,000,000 bushels. The pro- 
portion of the total] crop of last year that was of a 
merchantable standard is estimated at 86.9 per 
cent. 

Of oats there are reported to be about 290,900,000 
bushels, or 36.5 per cent of last year’s crop, still 
in farmers’ hands, as compared with 288,000,000 
bushels, or 38.7 per cent of the crop of 1898, on 
hand on March 1, 1899. 


THE THRASHING MACHINE EN- 
GINE AS A ROAD MOTOR. 


A South Dakota farmer, named A. J. Wakefield, 
who lives in Faulk County, has achieved newspaper 
fame by making use of the thrashing machine en- 
gine as a traction motor, being therefcre hailed 
a great and original discoverer. Coupling five 
wagons together tandem, he hauled them and their 
contents of 490 bushels of wheat fifteen miles to 
his railway station in six hours, and threw the en- 
tire contingent of newspaper reporters into a spasm 
of enthusiasm over the discovery of an inventive 
phenomenon. 

As the traction engine has been hauling thrashers 
and their tenders and so on about the country for 
some years now, the hubbub over Mr. Wakefield’s 
feat seems to be somewhat gratuitous. Generally 
speaking, the general use of the thrasher engine as 
a traction motor is not more common because it 
has not been economical as compared with horses 
for the purpose of moving other vehicles than it- 
self, its tender, and the thrasher, from place to 
place. If Mr. Wakefield in South Dakota can make 
it pay there for general traction purposes, he is 
fortunate; and the country must be congratulated 
on the possession of such good roads and strong 
road bridges. . 

To some slight extent the engine has been used 


hands is estimated at 773,- | 


for working plows in the Dakotas for breaking raw 
prairie land, 


OUR CORN PRODUCTION AND EX- 
PORTS. 


[From a paper read by J. G. Kingsbury at the Corn 
Growers’ Association, Wednesday, March 7, published 
in the Indiana Farmer, March 10. ] 


The total yield of corn for the entire county, ac- 
cording to the reports for 1898, was 1,924,184,660 


bushels. This was the seventh largest yield in 33 
years. The largest yield was that of 1896—2,283,- 


875,165 bushels. The next in 1895—2,151,138,500, 
next in 1889—2,112,892,000 bushels: Other big 
yields were those of 1888, 1,987,790,000; 1895, 1,936,- 
176,000; 1897, 1,902,967,000. The smallest yield in 
the past ten years was that of 1894, 1,212,770,000 
bushels. 

The big corn states as given in the last published 
report, 1898, are, in their order of yield, Iowa, 254,- 
999,000 bushels; Illinois, 199,959,000; Nebraska, 
158,754,000; Missouri, 154,731,000; Kansas, 132,942,- 
ee Indiana, 129,154,000; Texas, 105,336,000; Ohio, 

102,828, 000; Kentucky, 85,177,680; Tennessee, 76,- 
467,000 bushels. All the other states gave yields 
below 50,000,000 bushels each. 

The average yield per acre as shown in the 
tables, is a surprise to many western corn-growers. 
Bleak and rocky Maine shows 40 bushels per acre, 
New Hampshire 41, Vermont 43, Massachusetts 40, 
Connecticut 37, New Jersey 37, New York 33, Penn- 
sylvania 87, while our rich western soil shows like 
this: lowa 35 bushels, Illinois 30, Indiana 36, Michi- 
gan 34, Kentucky 37, Missouri 26, Kansas 16, Ne- 
braska 21, California 24 and Oregon 26. 

If this association can, within five years, bring 
the average yield of Indiana up to that of the New 
England States, it will have accomplished a grand 
result and amply rewarded the originators of the 
movement. 

The greatest average yield of the principal corn- 
growing states, since 1894, was in 1898 for Indiana, 
36; 1896 in Illinois, 40.5; and the same year in 
Ohio, 41; Michigan, 38; Wisconsin, 37; Iowa, 39; 
Nebraska, 37; California, 37; Kansas, 28 bushels. 
Missouri’s best year was in 1895, 36 bushels. 

The best prices during the five years from 1894 
to 1898 were in 1894, 45.7 cents. The average price 
in 1898 was 28.7 cents; in 1897, 26.38 cents per 
bushel. 

The highest average prices in 1898 were received 
in the New England States, where they ranged 
from 44 to 64 cents. In New York the average was 
43 cents, while in Kentucky and Ohio it was 27 
cents, in Indiana 25 cents, in Iowa 24 cents, Kan- 
sas 27 cents and in Nebraska 22 cents. 

The figures regarding the exports of corn are of 
full as great interest as those relating to produc- 
tion. The Eastern States export almost no corn, 
and even New York state sent away less than 
half a million of the 15,671,000 bushels she grew. 
Pennsylvania exported 1,213,000 bushels from her 
45,190,000 of that year’s crop. 

The largest corn exporting state is Illinois, 79,- 
983,000 bushels; next, Iowa, 76,499,000; then Ne- 
braska, 50,801,000; ;Indiana, 42,521,000; Ohio, 22,- 
622,000; Kansas, 21,254,000; Texas, 15,800,000; 
Tennessee, 13,764,000; IKentucky, 11,073,000, and 
Missouri, 10,831,000. 

In 1894 the total value of our corn exports, in- 
cluding meal, was $30,981,000; in 1895, $15,298,000; 
in 1896, $38,490,000; in 1897, $54,989,000, and in 
1898, $75,962,000. With the exception of 1895 the 
increase in the foreign demand has been constant 
and rapid. 

As to destination, it appears that the United 
Kingdom took $29,580,758 worth of our corn in 
1898; Germany, $14,171,961; the Netherlands, which 
is Dutch to us, $7,141,473 worth. Canada took a 
little over $7,847,894 worth. Next in order is Den- 
mark, with $5,971,615 worth; then France, $3,985,- 
687. She must do better than that this year, or 
we'll be sorry we made such an exhibit of corn as 
we intend doing. hen comes Belgium with $3,080,- 
051 worth. All corn importing nations other than 
these named took but insignificant amounts. 

During the five years in question, Great Britain 
took 48.5 per cent of our corn exports, and Ger- 
many 17.15 per cent. 

Of corn meal, Great Britain took an average of 
$344,081 worth per annum, or 36.28 per cent-of our 
total meal export. The British West Indies took 
23.94 per cent of it, and Canada 11.24 per cent. 

The demand from Germany has varied greatly 
from year to year, and we are unable to account 
for the fact. The average for the ane years was 
in value $7,237,505; in 1894, $5,339,681; in 1895, 
only $1,672,539; in 1896, $5,121,573; & in 1897, $9,881,- 
821, and in 1898, $14,171,961. Our German friends 
are evidently learning to like mush and corn bread 
better than formerly, or else, and that is our fear, 
they have learned to use the corn in place of malt 
for their lager beer. 


The Washington prison authorities have fixed the 
price of grain sacks for the season at 5.9 cents each. 
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CG. R. Alden, a grain dealer of Victoria, ‘Texas, 
died recently. 


Mr. Patrick, senior partner of the firm of Patrick 
& Keel, wholesale grain merchants, of Gainesville, 
Texas, died recently. 


James Stewart, of the former firm of Stewart & 
Langenheim, Pittsburg, Pa., and well known in 
business circles in that city, died recently. 


Thomas Patterson, a grain merchant at Leonore, 
Ill., died at his home in that town, February 2. Mr. 
-atterson formerly operated an elevator at Wils- 
man and was an influential and well-known citizen. 


Fred Henne, a grain merchant of Greenville, 
Ohio, died February 26, at his home in that town, 
after a short illness. He was in business with his 
brother as successors to their father, who died re- 
cently. 


James Lawrence Dorsett died March 9, at the 
Holland Hotel, Chicago. For twenty-five years 
Mr. Dorsett was a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Mr. Dorsett is survived by his widow, 
two sisters and one brother, all of Chicago. 


Elmer ID. Carter died at his residence in Austin, 
Ill., a suburb of Chicago, February 28, aged fifty 
years. Mr. Carter was grain inspector for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company, 
and had been a resident of Chicago for about fif- 
teen years. 


William I. Preston, a grain commission merchant 
and member of the Produce Exchange ot New 
York, died at his home in that city March 8, in his 
seventy-second year. At one time he was a member 
of the firm of H. D. Walbridge & Co.; later he 
started in business for himself. 


Isaac T. Sunderland, an old citizen of Chicago, 
and well known on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died February 19 at his home in this city. M1. 
Sunderland was nearly 70 years old, and had been 
in feeble health for several years. Until about 
a year ago he had been provision inspector on the 
Board of Trade. 


Thomas W. Booth, president. of the J. W. Booth 
& Sons Commission Company of St. Louis, died 
Mareh 2, after a short illness, at the age of 31 
years. Mr. Booth was a young man of great prom- 
ise in the business world, a genial companion and 
whole-souled friend, and his death was a shock to 
all who knew him. 


Joseph Stringham died February 15 at his home in 
Oshkosh, Wis., in his ninetieth year. Mr. String- 
ham was once treasurer of New York state, and 
for a time was editor of the Buffalo Courier. He 
had been mayor of Oshkosh and was regarded as 
one of its leading citizens. I°or years he was en- 
gaged in the grain business and conducted elevators 
in Oshkosh and other cities. 


Richard 8. Davenport died at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., February 5, in his 84th year. Mr. Day- 
enport was born at Bellmore, L. I., in 1816. He was 
in the grain commission business with Marsh, 
White & Co. of Manhattan, remaining with them 
for forty years. He was in active business until 
his fatal illness and was in constant touch with 
current eyents. He is survived by his wife, two 
sons and a daughter. 


N. B. Ashley, a grain commission merchant of 
Seranton, Pa., died March 4, at his home in that 
city. He was suddenly stricken with heart failure 
and died in a few minutes. Mr. Ashley was born 
in Camden, N. J., and was nearly 66 years old 
when he died. He had lived in Scranton for thirty- 
one years, and only recently had started in the 
grain business for himself. His widow, two sons 
and a daughter survive him. : 


Samuel Besick, an old and well-known ciaracter 
on the Chicago Open Board of Trade, died at the 
Baptist Hospital in Chicago, February 11. Sewed 
in his clothing was found money. and securities 
valued at $5,000, including fifteen $100 bills sewed 
into an inner pocket and a leather purse contain- 
ing $200 in gold under his coat collar. The coins 
Were worn smooth and the purse was half full of 
gold dust. Deceased was about 60 years old and 
was a charity patient at the hospital. 


Alonzo Haverton Failing died at his home in Os- 
wego, N. Y., February 12, at the age of 77. Mr. 
Failing was a native of New York state and settled 
in Oswego in 1847. He was first employed as a 
retailer for the Fitzhugh & Littlejohn flonr mills. 
Several years later he entered the grain business, 
in which he was interested during nearly all of 
his active business life. He was interested in the 
Union, the Corn Exchange and the Continental ele- 
yators and the Atlas Mills. In 1861 the firm of 
Failing, Dane & Co. built a floating elevator, which 


was afterward taken apart and moved by canai to 
New York City. It was the first floating elevator 
in New York. Mr. Failing is survived by two 
daughters and one son. 


Blijah Cone, aged 73 years, of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
was drowned in the east branch of the Fond du Lac 
River February 9. It is supposed that he fell into 
the stream while measuring the height of the 
water, as he was representing a local newspaper. 
Mr. Cone was a graduate of Yale College in the 
class of 1855, a professor of Greek and Latin in 
Cortland College, and a veteran of the Civil War. 
From 1882 to 1885 he conducted a grain elevator 
at Fond du Lac. For two years he had been do- 
ing editorial work on the Fond du Lae Daily News. 


John MelIntyre died at his home in Hast Orange, 
N. J., February 26, after an illness of ten days 
with pneumonia. 
land twenty years ago as the representative in 
New York of an English grain commission house. 
In 1889 he organized the New York zgriin com- 
mission firm of Parker & McIntyre, and became 
a member of the Produce Exchange. He was ac- 
tive in church and social circles, a member of the 
St. Andrew’s Society of New York and president 
of the Hast Orange Golf Club. He leaves a widow 
and three children. 


Stephen M. Ratcliffe, senior member of the firm 
of Stephen M. Ratcliffe & Son, grain merchants, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., died at his home in that city, Febru- 
ary 9, aged 80 years and two days. Mr. Ratcliffe 
had been a resident of Buffalo for more than 70 
years. He came to this country from England in 
boyhood. Ten years ago he engaged in the grain 
business in Buffalo on his own account and con- 
tinued in that business until his deata. Three 
years ago his son, Stephen M. Ratcliffe Jr., became 
a partner in the business. His wife, two other sons 
and two daughters survive him. 


Claus Hoting, one of the pioneer feed dealers of 
Western Pennsylvania, died February 27 at his 
residence in Pittsburg, Pa. He was ill with pneu- 
monia but a few days. Mr. Hoting was born in 
Bremen, Germany, 60 years ago, and came ito Pitts- 
burg when a young man. Years ago he established 
the present grain and feed firm of C. Hoting .& 
Sons, his four sons, Claus Jr., Rudolph C., Gustavus 
C. and Charles H., being identified with him in 
the business. Besides these sons, Mr. Lloting is 
survived by his wife and three younger children, 
Martin H., Charlotte and Margaret. 


Fayette L. Simons, who was one of the charter 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade, died at 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 6, aged 71 years. Mr. 
Simons was born near Auburn, N. Y., in i888, and 
removed in early life to Bloomington, Ul., where 
he remained until 1864, when he located in Mil- 
waukee. During his residence in Bloomington he 
became intimately acquainted with Abraham Lin- 
coln and Stephen A. Douglas. In Milwaukee ‘he 
was one of the founders of what afterward became 
the Board of Trade of that city. He was largely 
interested in the grain business, and in 1867 was one 
of the charter members in the organization of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He was a partner with 
President E. F. Runyan of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and again with Joseph E. Young, of the 
Danville & Vincennes Railroad. 


OUR IGATLERS 


We have received calis froin the following gentlemen Babi 
poontly. copnocior with the grain and elevator interests, during 
he month: 


H. C. Rau, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jas. MeGrew Jr., Kankakee, Ill. 

H. G. Struckman, Elmhurst, Ul. 

F. T. Knott, of T. J. Knott & Son, Carbon, Ia. 

Geo. J. S. Bromhall, Corn Trade News, Liver- 
pool, Eng. 

B. F. Ryer, representing The 8. Howes Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

E. E. Hunter, St. Louis, Mo., representing The 8. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y, 


INDIANA CORN GROWERS. 


A permanent organization was effected by the 
Indiana Corn Growers’ Association at their conven- 
tion held in the State House at Indianapolis, March 
7. More than 100 people were in attendance and 50 
new members joined the Association. Addresses 
were made by Gov. Mount, Q. Newton Brown, Prof. 
c. 8. Plumb, of the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, J. J. W. Billingsley, James Riley and H. H. 
Collins. Statistics were presented by Mr. Brown 
showing that the production of corn in Indiana for 
the year 1899 amounted to 151,246,804 bushels, 
worth $45,337,041, exceeding in value any other agri- 
eultural product. The officers for the ensuing year 
are: <A. ©. Lockridge of Greencastle, president; 
James Riley of Thorntown, vice-president; H. F. 
MeMahon of Fairfield, secretary and treasurer. 


Mr. McIntyre came from Eng- 


PERSONAL 


H. C. Mabie is in charge of the Farmers’ Elevator 
at Freeman. 


Henry Wetzel has removed from Clara City, Minn., 
to Lisbon, lowa. 


Theodore Ross is now in charge of J. Quinn’s ele- 
vator at Melrose, Minn. 


J. S. Thompson is now in charge of the Omaha 
Elevator at Fullerton, Neb. 


Fr. W. Clisby, grain dealer, has removed from 
Chesterville, Tl., to Arcola, Il. 


Geo. A. Grant has opened a grain store at Proctors- 
ville, Vt., as agent for Burdett Bros., of Rutland, Vt. 


J. Walter Teasdale, the St. Louis commission 
man, is in Maine in search of rest and recreation. 


W. D. Earl has been made official grain inspector 
and weigher of the Columbus, Ohio, Board of 
Trade. : 


A. W. Frick, with the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Company of Duluth, has been recreating in Cali- 
fornia. 


David Fairweather, who has been buying wheat 
at Argyle, Minn., during the past year, is now lo- 
eated at Duluth. 


R. F. Wiley, who was formerly in the grain com- 
mission business at Peoria, Ill. is now traveling for 
a Chicago company. 


_ H. M. Dahl has been appointed manager of the 
business of the St. Anthony and Dakota Hlevator 
Co. at Bosnabrock, N. D. 


Ixnut Sletten, who has been employed as manager 
of the Farmers’ Elevator at Hoffman, Minn., has 
been succeeded by Ben Barlow. 


Lawrence Buckner, who has been a grain buyer 
at Williamsburg, Il., is now with the Bartlett & 
Ikuhn Company at Cadwell, Il. 


Edward J. Martin, an employe of the Chicago 
grain inspector’s office, was married February 12 to 
Miss Lizzie Slyfield, of Galena, Ill. 


L. Moore, formerly with John G. Hermann, grain 
dealer, of Ashmore, Ill, is now employed in the ele- 
yator and warehouse of C. R. Mitehell of Ashmore. 


I’. H. Peavey of Minneapolis is preparing to go 
abroad with his family, sailing from New York in 
May, and expects to remain in Hurope during the 
summer. 


I. S. Cowgill, of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb., has visited the southern states re- 
cently in the interests of the southern business of 
his company. 


W. D. Haggard, who has been with Bartlett, 
Kuhn & Co. at Cadwell, Ill. as grain buyer, is 
now in a similar position with Davis Bros. at 
Williamsburg, Tl. 


Lieut.-Gov. Smith of Minnesota has been men- 
tioned as a probable appointee to the railroad and 
warehouse commission of that state. Other pros- 
pective candidates are A. N. Dare, the present 
speaker of the House, and C. I’. Staples, a prominent 
Republican legislator. 


Thomas S. Maguire, who is a candidate for rail- 
road and warehouse commissioner of Missouri on 
the Democratic ticket, was born in St. Louis, Janu- 
ary 27, 1856. He lived on a farm until he was 21 
years of age. He has been employed on railtoads, 
rising from the position of woodsawyer to passenger 
conductor. : 


Dexter M. Ferry of Detroit, the prospective Re- 
publican candidate for governor ef Michigan, is best 
known as a great seedsman. He began as a farm 
hand and received his education in the district 
schools. In 1852 he went to Detroit and secured an 
interest in a small seed store, which was the humble 
‘beginning of his present great business. Mr. Ferry 
is now in his sixty-seventh year. 


J. W. Fisher, founder of the grain firm of J. W. 
Visher & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1852, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his marriage February 
21, 1900. He married Mary B. Day of Rising Sun, 
Ind., February 21, 1850, and at that time was not 
quite 20 years of age. The marriage was held in 
church and of the invited guests only four are 
known to be living to-day. Two sons, Charles 8. 
and Albert, both members of the firm of J. W. 
Fisher & Co., which for nearly half a century has 
been in business in Cincinnati, were present at the 
celebration of the wedding. 


The Illinois seed men are talking of an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of registering the differént 
prominent varieties of seed corn. Their object is to 
prevent inferior seed from passing under the names 
given in the seed market to registered seed, 
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FLAXSEED 


Leeds, N. D., wants a flax fiber mill. 


Capitalists of Medina, N. D.,. are interested in 
establishing a flax fiber mill at that place. 


The flax fiber mill at Sheldon, N. D., is said to 
have paid to farmers over $8,000 since it started. 


The Emmetsburg, Iowa, Democrat states that in- 
dications point to a scarcity of flaxseed in that lo- 
eality for the spring sowing. 


Hawley, Minn., wants a flax fiber mill; citizens 
are holding enthusiastic meetings and will offer lib- 
eral inducements to secure such a mill. 


The Canadian minister of inland reyenue has 
asked the Winnipeg Board of Trade for informa- 
tion as to the establishment of grades for flaxseed. 


The farmers of Northern Minnesota are said to 
be contemplating flax growing on a large scale 
as the result of the high prices of North Dakota 
‘flax during the past season. 


A Chicago director of the American Linseed Com- 
pany has recently expressed the opinion that the 
eommon stock will sell at near 50 within ihe year 
if the present conservative management is retained. 


A story is told of a farmer of Western Walsh 
County, North Dakota, who harvested 2,500 bush- 
els of flax from 100 acres of a $750 farm, and is 
selling it all at home for seed at $1.75 a bushel— 
$4,375 from a $750 farm in one crop. 


The committee of Grand Forks (N. D.) citizens, 


consisting of George B. Clifford, W. L. Wilder and. 


Frank S. Lycan, who were appointed by the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club to secure a flax fiber mill for 
Grand Forks, report that the prospects for secur- 
ing such an institution are good. 


A ear containing 780 bushels of flaxseed, valued at 
over $1,000, was recently shipped from Butler 
County, Kansas. It is said to have been the larg- 
est and most valuable carload of flaxs2ed ever 
shipped from that section. It thrashed 17 bushels 
and brought the growers $22.10 per acre. 


The Superior Leader is advocating the establish- 
ment of a flaxseed mill at Superior, Wis., and pre- 
sents facts and figures to prove that one of the 
greatest flax-producing centers in the world is at 
their doors. The shipments of seed from the head 
of the lakes in 1899 are said to have agyregated 
over 7,000,000 bushels. 


The French-Hickman Co., which has established 
a flax fiber mill in Fargo, now contemplates the 
building of a similar plant in Valley City, N. D., 
which is a center of flax culture. The citizens of 
Valley City have been asked to donate a site of 
about ten acres and to extend the water mains 
of the city for fire protection. A business men’s 
union has been organized to insure the location of 
the new plant. 

President Major, of the American Linseed Com- 
pany, says that the great volume of business of 
this company is keeping up and that the year will 
show large profits. The report of the chartered 
accountants, who have audited the books of the 
company for the first twelve months since its or- 
ganization, will not be made public until it is pre- 
sented to the stockholders at the annual meeting 
April 10. The fiscal period may be changed from 
March 1 to August 1, to correspond better with 
the conditions of the oil trade. 


The Northwest Flax Fiber Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been conducting experiments at Scio, 
near Portland, Ore., during the past year, to dis- 
cover a method of preparing flax fiber so cheaply 
that it can entirely replace jute in the manufacture 
of grain sacks, and to make other improvements 
in flax manufacture. The company has an im- 
proved thrashing machine, which preserves the 
straw intact while the seeds are knocked off. This 
is accomplished by a series of double fingers, placed 
at short intervals on an endless chain. Into these 
fingers, which open and close, the bundles of flax 
are placed, and the straw is held tightly while the 
heads are carried against rapidly revolving cylin- 
ders that remove the seed. The owners claim that 
they lose only 4 or 5 per cent of the seed in their 
thrasher, against an ordinary loss of about 20 per 
cent. They propose to furnish flax tow to the 
Washington State Penitentiary for the manufac- 
ture of grain sacks, 


The National Flax Wiber Co., which has estab- 
lished mills at Sheldon, Moorhead, Mayville, 
Amenia and other North Dakota towns, nas re- 
eently purchased the entire village of Slaterville, 
R. L., including six cotton mills, sixty dwelling 
houses, 750 looms and 25,000 spindles. The cost of 
the property was about $500,000. The company wil 
conyert the mills from their former use to the 
manufacture of fine fabrics from North Dakota 
flax fiber, which will be put through the preliminary 
processes at the western mills and then will be 


shipped to Slaterville. This company controls proc- 
esses of flax manufacture which are said to be a 
great improvement over the old methods. Huro- 
pean methods, which require four weeks to pre- 
pare the flax and much hand work, are displaced 
by the new system, which accomplishes better re- 
sults at a fraction of the cost by machinery in a 
few hours. It is said that by this method, for 
the first time in the history of linen making, crude 
straw, which goes into the mill in the morning, 
comes out in the form of textiles in the afternoon. 
By this method, also, the cost of flax fabrics will 
be greatly reduced. 


Items from Abroad 


British farmers are not a little disappointed that 
the South African war has as yet had no effect 
in raising prices of grain. 


The corn crop of the Argentine is said to have 
been fired by the almost unprecedented heat of the 
first few days of February. 


H. C. Woodward & Co., grain merchants at Liv- 
erpool, have dissolved’ partnership. J. Wilson & 
Son succeed to the firm’s brokerage business. 


The new elevator at Avonmouth will have ca- 
pacity of 560,000 bushels. It is to be one of the 
best plants of the kind in the British Islands. 


The Argentine seems to be getting all the trade 
benefits of the Boer war. Its shipments of corn, 
hay and live stock to Africa haye been very large 
of late, being closer to the scene of the war than 
any other exporting country. 


The Milborne Farmers’ Club has formally pro- 
tested against the Hnglish government’s buying of 
fsrage in America—or, as the resolution says, “neg- 
lecting the English local markets for the purchase 
of forage for the army in South Africa.” 


The new grain elevators at Novorossisk, South 
Russia, have a capacity of 18,000,000 bushels. They 
are of the latest English pattern, and have three 
engines of 250, 600 and 800 horse power each, with 
adequate machinery for the quick handling ef grain. 


Minister Thomas at Stockholm says the crops 
of Sweden in 1899 were “below the average.” For 
the preceding twenty-five years the crop of only 
one year—1881—has been classed equally lew. The 
imports of wheat and rye were in 1899 the largest 
on record. 

The new crop Plate wheats are said to be un- 
usually fine, certain samples being extra heavy 
(61 to 64 pounds in some samples), clean, bright, 
thin-skinned and glutinous. If later shipments 
continue as fine as the earlier ones, the Plate wheat 
this season will certainly be the first choice of 
English millers. 


The British Grain Drying Company of London 
is in collision with the health officer, whose expert 
finds that the fumes of drying grain are obnoxious 
to the neighbors. The Sanitary Committee notified 
the company that proceedings would be instituted 
against it unless effective steps were at once taken 
to remedy the nuisance. 


The United States consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
has reported to the state department that, owing 
to lack of rain, the corn crop has been short in 
his district, and corn will have to be brought from 
other parts of the country, as it is virtually the 
staff of life for a large majority of the inhabitants. 
He suggests that United States exporters give the 
matter attention. 


The Nacion of. Buenos Ayres estimates the Ar- 
gentine wheat crop just harvested as 35 per cent 
larger than the great crop of a year ago. This 
would mean about 148,867,000 bushels. The wheat 
export of the Argentine for the calendar year 1899 
was 65,694,489 bushels. On a basis of the above 
estimate, the wheat available for export from the 
present crop should be about 100,000,000 bushels. 


The government statistical department of Ger- 
many has published the following figures for the 
year 1899, expressing in metric hundredweights 
(220.46 pounds) the grain imported and exported: 


Imports. HWxports. 
WW Hea Roteivotrsieqeustersi. ass Ge,e a 16,000,148 3,339,391 
ER VCb ia vik nacho Sisels aisles ats 5,907,101 1,528,402 
OBIS Sine Sueur ete sees 8,055,881 1,081,573 
Barley tedege cs ts ee LL LOZ 877 279,044 


The Argentine Congress has passed a law for 
the development of the port of Rosario. The works 
contemplated are to be completed within five years. 
They comprise the establishment of 10,000 feet of 
quays, capable of accommodating vessels drawing 
between 21 feet and 22 feet water, as well as the 
construction of docks, grain elevators, railways, 
hydraulic cranes, ete. In the item of saving, alone, 
which will be effected by the farmers in the mill- 
ions of bags which they will not require to buy, 
there would be sufficient money for the construction 
of four or more of the ten or twelve elevators at 


Rosario and in the interior, which will, just now, 
be necessary to attend to the exigencies of produc- 
tion, says the Prensa. 


The Australian Millers’ Journal gives the estimates 
of the last wheat crop of the four Australias as 17,- 
039,000 bushels. The home requirements are 23,- 
194,000 bushels, leaving 23,845,000 surplus available 
for export. To this last total may be added a sur- 
plus of 2,400,000 in New Zealand. 


A special correspondent writes to the Country 
Gentleman that “the production of wheat in Italy 
last harvest was, according to the Bollettino di 
Notizie Agrarie, 133,650,000 bushels, this yield be- 
ing rather above the outturn of 1898, which is 
now put at 133,100,000 bushels. The average an- 
nual yield of the preceding five years amounted to 


118,008,000 bushels, or over 15% million bushels 
below that of last harvest. Still I cannot hear 


that farmers in Italy have a very prosperous life 
of it. Militarism and taxation grind the life out 
of them; hence the numbers who arrive at the 
wharves of your New Orleans.” 


The firm of Pitts, Son & King, one of the oldest 
grain importing firms of the west of England, hay- 
ing been founded in 1804, has gone into yoluntary 
liquidation. The firm was very successful until 
1895, when it was reorganized as a limited liability 
company with a capital of $1,000,000, of which 
$850,000 was allotted to the members of the Pitts 
and King families. After three years of unsatis- 
factory trading, a dividend was paid of 6 per cent 
on ordinary shares, and a contract made for new 
premises. By 1899, however, the business had gbt- 
ten well tangled up, and the petition for liquida- 
tion is the result. All of which goes to show that 
a joint stock company may not always be as suc- 
cessful as one managed as a private business. 


The English certainly must have a penchant for 
the meat pie. Dickens’ characters were forever 
eating them—when they didn’t have the cold leg of 
mutton. And the bigger the better. Recently one 
was “built” for sixty-five fishermen at Gorleston, 
near Yarmouth—a ‘sea pie,’ with three decks, the 
“cockpit” being filled with beef and bones, covered 
with Deck No. 1; then more beef. pork, liver and 
kidneys, topped by Deck No. 2; this supported a 
layer of potatoes and onions under Deck No. 3, a 
crust several inches in thickness, and all weighing 
150 pounds and requiring half a day to cook. This 
particular pie celebrated the great herring catch 
of the past season; but a similar pie is eaten an- 
nually, it is said, in a certain Hnglish village, in 
oe ae of the repeal of the corn jaws in 


Dr. Max Grabein has published a pamphlet rec- 
ommending the adoption by the German Empire 
of a system of sliding scale for grain duties, the 
object of which is to maintain fixed prices in the 
Empire. Dr. Grabein thinks that 185 marks per 
ton ($1.20 per bushel) for wheat, 165 for rye, 155 
for barley, and 145 for oats a good minimum! ‘The 
objection that the sliding scale duties proved a 
failure in the early part of the century this alleged 
economist meets with the statement that ‘‘local 
conditions then dominated the markets, while now 
there is practically only one price for the civilized 
world, and the duty should be measured by the 
difference between the world’s price and the arti- 
ficially fixed price.’”’ One wonders when the slavery 
of the German consumer to the farmer will reacn 
its limit! 

Although France, by means of high import du- 
ties on wheat, has, as the agrarians say, become 
self-supporting as to bread, still the farmer is not 
satisfied. There is too much wheat, and the price 
in France at February 23 was nearly 18% cents 
per bushel less than in London, although the 
French import duty is about twice that amount. 
The proposal to pay a bounty on export wheat is 
opposed by the millers Qvho want the bounty paid 
on flour), because the wheat bounty would have 
a tendency to increase the price of the raw wheat 
without helping the exportation of flour. So there 
is a fine quarrel on between the millers and the 
farmers as to who shall gather the very small 
erop of plums provided by the Chamber; for the 
budget appropriates only $100,000 for payment of 
the bounty in any case. 


The annual banquet of the British Channel and 
West of England Corn Trade Association was held 
at Bristol on February 16. J. A. Fluck of (:louces- 
ter, responding to the vice-president, voiced a fa- 
miliar American complaint in the same line of 
trade, to wit, of the meager profits of “he trade, 
considering the skill and intelligence embarked in 
it. He thought there was no corresponding busi- 
ness where brains and money were so poorly re- 
munerated. Mustard, he said, had its millionaires, 
but the corn trade had no merchant princes. Very 
often they had themselves to blame for not being 
able to make better profits. They cut things so fine 
that sometimes they did not know whether there 
was a profit or whether it was an optical delusion. 
In the past year there had been no considerable 
losses, but there had not been much profit. 
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The capital stock of the Western Malting & Ele- 
vator Company of Chicago has been increased from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 

The Milwaukee Eleyator Company has bought 
from Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company a 
tubular barley cleaner. 


A. H. Bullen of Chicago, representing a syndi- 
cate, has bought the malt house of the Minnesota 
Malting Company at Red Wing, Minn. 


Friedrich Knuettel of Charlottenburg, Germany, 
has secured United States patent on a malting 
drum. His device consists of a revolving drum for 
malting and drying grain, comprising an outer 
shell and a central perforated tube closed at one 
end of the drum. Perforated tubes are arranged 
also near the periphery of the shell, and closed at 
the opposite end of the drum. The entire ap- 
paratus is used in combination with a closed kiln, 
which supplies it with hot and moist air, and heat- 
ers are provided for the tubes also. 


The receipts of barley at Cincinnati for the month 
of February, 1900, were 100,350 bushels, as com- 
pared with 105,905 bushels in February, 1899. The 
shipments of barley during February, 1900, were 
59 bushels, as compared with shipments of 2,962 
bushels in the corresponding month last year. The 
receipts of malt at Cincinnati during February, 
1900, were 73,779 bushels, as compared with re 
ceipts of 73,825 bushels in February, 1899; and the 
shipments of malt in February of this year were 
70,734 bushels, as against 65,456 bushels in the 
month last year. 

A. L. Somers, a Chicago dealer in barley, is 
quoted as saying that there is an excellent demand 
abroad for barley for feeding purposes. some 2)),- 
000,000 bushels having been exported since last fall, 
and that he says he has heard no complaint as to 
its alleged unhealthfulness as food for hogs or 
other animals. “It is used as an animal food in this 
country,” said Mr. Somers, “‘and has been for years 
without any complaints of ill effects [as charged 
by certain German agitators], and I am inclined 
to think the fault now found with it in Germany, 
in case the complaint actually exists, is in the na- 
ture of the periodical German complaints against 
anything American.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
JAMUarys 1899) 2 ceetesveeeuesene 6,948 $3,251 
FANUAT YS LINO Wiwsma les sere: 8,051 4,041 
Seven mos. ending Jan., 1899.. 96,0938 47,204 
Seven mos. ending Jan., 1900.. 179,376 86,0938 

Exports— 

LATHE. CLS Oe) ma arierchet clsaeie seuss 339,436 235,178 
ATUL EUR atk OO OL eiatetnysrsteieuars Meares 2,252,760 1,069,096 
Seven mos. ending Jan., 1899.. 1,584,655 971,321 


Seven mos. ending Jan., 1900. .18,172,422 8,655,565 


BARLEY MALT. 


Imports— 
JANUWarys, L899 vec. creserorsnais eaters 800 650 
Vanuary; 900M ncn eas 400 325, 
Seyen mos. ending Jan., 1899.. 3,463 3,118 
Seven mos. «ending Jan., 1900. . 2,115 1,884 
Exports— 
AHOWE aya Abe WS SA oo Goo Aconn A 17,424 13,927 
January L900 Serta isies ta 23,689 18,516 
Seven mos. ending Jan.,.1899.. 228,444 166,102 
Seven mos. ending Jan., 1900.. 167,898 121,818 


STANDARDS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF 
MALT. 

At the International Chemical Congress, held at 
Vienna, Austria, not long since, certain standards 
were agreed to. Since then Aubrey has been giv- 
ing lectures at Munich on the subject, and also at 
a meeting of brewers, which was held at Berlin 
in October. As a result of the experiments of 
those who determined to follow the standards of 
examination laid.down at Vienna, considerable 
_ unanimity is obsérved. Among those who have 
given evidence that the standards are good are, 
besides Aubrey, Reinke and Bleich. Hyidently fine 
grinding alone is now to be a thing of the past, in- 
asmuch as by means of it it is impossible to obtain 
sufficient evidence in judging the malt. It is best 
to take 500 grains and grind finely, and then take 
a further 500 grains and grind coarsely. Aubrey 
thinks that more accurate results can be obtained 
by taking larger samples, and we are inclined to 
agree with him. There yet remains to be deter- 
mined a standard which shall be employed uni- 
versally regarding what really is fine malt and what 
is coarse. It would be better to agree that fine malt 
should be such that it would all pass through wire 
gauze of a certain mesh, and a similar device should 


be used with coarse malt. The terms ‘fine’ and 
“coarse,” as they are used at present, are oniy 
qualitative, not quantitative. Dr. Bleich advocates 
the manufacture of standard mills to be used in the 
laboratory, and by means of which the uniform 
grinding of the grains should be possible. And 
there should be some method of checking the re- 
sults obtained by such mills, for clearly after a 
mill has been in use for a certain time the charac- 
ter of the meal which it produces will alter, inas- 
much as the rollers, ete., will wear. There is a 
good opportunity here for someone to come forward 
with a really practical piece of apparatus. 


er e oe 
Sires ~ Casualties 


at Oconto, 


The grain elevator of Cook Bros., 


Wis., was burned recently. 

The Rae Read elevator at Huisa, I. T., collapsed 
March 2. The building was empty and had just 
been completed at a cost of $8,000. It will be re- 
built. 


Fire was discovered in the McMichael Elevator, 


_at Mabel, Minn., about 6:30 p. m., February 23, but 
“was extinguished before the building was seriousiy 


damaged. 


The grain warehouse of John W. Chamberlain at 
Center Ossipee, N. H., was completely destroyed 
by fire on the evening of February 15. Loss about 
$5,000, no insurance. 


The elevator of the Western Grain Company at 
Steen, Minn., was burned February 23. The loss 


on building was $3,000 and on contents $1,500, fully” 


covered by insurance. 


The Prairie Mill elevator at River Falls, Wis., 
was destroyed by fire, with about 10,000 bushels of 
grain, January 25. Loss on building, and contents 
about $15,000, partially insured. 


The plant of the Maritime Milling Co., at New 
Glasgow, N. S., was destroyed by fire February 5, 
with a grain elevator and thousands of bushels of 
grain. Loss estimated at $150,000. 


A fire which originated in an adjoining building, 
February 19, spread to the elevator of the New 
York Central Storage and HWlevator Co., at Lockport, 
N. Y., and slightly damaged the elevator and con- 
tents. 


The Winona Elevator Co.’s elevator and contents 
at Raymond, 8. D., were destroyed by fire on the 
night of February 16. The fire is supposed to have 
been of incendiary origin. The loss was about 
$4,000; insurance not stated. 


The Farmers’ Warehouse at Juliaetta, Idaho, was 
damaged by the recent Potlatch flood. <A portion of 
the building containing 10,000 bushels of grain 
floated away, and damaged grain which was re- 
claimed from the part'that remained intact was 
sold for 25 cents per bushel. ~ 


The grain elevator of J. H. Coyle & Son at Perry, 
Okla., caught fire February 6 and was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. About 3,000 bushels of wheat 
were burned. The cotton gin and other adjacent 
buildings were saved. The loss is estimated at 
about $2,000 in excess of the insurance. 


Two elevators known as the Cargill Bros’. and the 
Hyde & Hendrickson elevators at Trent, S. D, 
were burned on Sunday night, February 18. It is 
said that 20,000 bushels of grain was consumed also. 
The fire is supposed to have originated from a spark 
from an engine on a night freight train. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made to burn the 
grain and hay warehouse of J. H. McGough at 
Traverse City, Mich., February 8. WHarly the next 
morning the charred remnants of a daily news- 
paper were found lying on the floor inside the ware- 
house. The burned paper had evidently been 
pushed through a hole in the side of the building. 
This is the fourth unsuccessful attempt made to 
fire the property within a year. 


The elevator and milling plant of the maritime 
Milling Co., at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, were 
destroyed by fire between 5 and 6 o’clock on the 
morning of February 25. The cleyator was full of 
wheat and thousands of bushels ran into the river. 
Fully 115,000 bushels were destroyed. The origin 
of the fire is a mystery. The loss on the entire plant 
is not less than $150,000, with insurance of $102,090 
on buildings and $14,000 on grain in elevator. 


John D. Long’s 11-year-old son, Clarence, was 
smothered in grain in an elevator at Rising Springs, 
near Lewisburg, Pa., February 26, and the boy's 
younger brother narrowly escaped a similar fate. 
Mr. Long’s two sons got into the large wheat bin 
at the top, and were playing in the grain. The ele- 
vator employes, unconscious of this fact, opened 
the shute below for the purpose of loading a ear, 
and the suction resulted in the submerging of both 
boys. The younger was nearest the side of the bin 


and managed to extricate himself. His brother, 
however, was carried rapidly down by the descend- 
ing grain and his body was not recovered until half 
an hour afterward. 


J. W. Loughmiller & Son’s grain house and con- 
tents at Pottsboro, Texas, were destroyed by fire 
Sunday morning, February 11. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. ‘The building contained about 15,- 
000 bushels of oats, which were nearly a total loss 
and were only partially insured. The building was 
worth about $600 and insured for $400. 


Two grain elevators at Steen, Minn., were de- 
stroyed by fire on the evening of February 25. They 
were the property of Edmunds & Co. and the Min- 
nesota & Dakota Elevator Co. ° The fire originated 
in the Edmunds elevators and spread to tue adjoin- 
ing building. It is thought to have been of incan- 
diary origin. The loss on both buildings and con- 
tents was heavy. 


George F. Wetherbee, proprietor of the mill and 
grain store in Union Square, Worcester, Mass., met 
with a peculiar accident February 21. After throw- 
ing a snowball at a neighboring business man he 
started to run, but failed to notice an electric car, 
which was passing. He was struck by the car and 
was painfully bruised and badly lamed, but escaped 
without broken bones. 


Fire which broke out in the dressing room of the 
Wright & Lawther plant of the American Linseed 
Company at the corner of Mather and Beach 
streets, Chicago, about noon March 6, destroyed the 
main factory building and slightly damaged the 
tank houses. The loss is estimated at about $75,- 
000, of which one-third is on building and two- 
thirds on machinery and contents. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator at Morristown, Minn., was 
entirely destroyed by fire about 2 o’clock on the 
morning of February 8. The building was erected 
about two years ago at a cost of $7,000. At the 
time of the fire it contained about 17,000 bushels of 
grain, mostly wheat. The building was insured 
for $4,000 and the grain for $7,000. he citizens of 
Morristown are in favor of rebuilding. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Bartlett, 
N. D., was burned February 21. The capacity of 
the building was 40,000 bushels and it contained 14,- 
000 bushels of wheat. The blaze was first noticed 
in the cupola of the building. The fire is supposed 
to have originated in a dust or gas explosion, from 
gas or dust generated by the operation of the ma- 
chinery, though the plant was shut down for the 
night when the fire broke out. 


Edwin C. Vance, manager of the Union Elevator 
at Decatur, Ill, and Irving Edgar, a laborer, were 
suffocated by gas in a corn oil tank on the after- 
noon of February 22. Edgar went into the tank to 
adjust some machinery, as was his custom, and was 
overcome by gas fumes from the senzola. Vance 
insisted on entering the tank to rescue Edgar, 
against the protestations of the workmen. He, too, 
Was overcome and was taken out lifeless. Irving’s 
body was recovered later. Vance was a young man 
and had been married but six weeks. Hagar left 
a young wife and one child. 


George Stewart, an employe of the Barnett-Record 
Company, was killed by falling from a wooden 
horse on the top floor of the Omaha Company’s 
new elevator at Allouez Bay, West Superior, re- 
cently. Stewart, with four other workmen, was 
standing on a platform or table and lifting heavy 
timbers to the top of the posts above them. In 
some way the platform was overturned and all the 
men fell to the floor, some ten feet below. All es- 
eaped injury except Stewart, who fell on his head 
and never regained consciousness. The deceased be- 


longed to the Employes’ Co-Operative Insurance 
Association, which is operated by the Barnett- 
Record Company, and his widow will get an amouat 
equal to half a year’s wages. : 


After the bucket shops.—Inter-Ocean. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


No settlement of the “shoveling” contract at Buf- 
falo has as yet been made. 


The survey for the proposed Ft. Dodge & South- 
eastern Railway is now in progress. 


A company is being organized to build a road from 
McPherson to Marquette, Kan., in the interests of 
the Missouri Pacific. 


The Illinois Central has made a maximum rate 
of 12 cents to New Orleans on corn, being a redue- 
tion of about 3.cents. 


The contract for the grading of the Rock Island 
extension from NKingtisher to Guthrie, Okla., about 
16 miles, has been let. 


Work has begun on an extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul from Bowdle, 8S. D., to a 
point on the Mississippi River. 


A cut of 3 cents was made February 26 in the corn 
rate from St. Louis to the Southeast on Green Line 
territory and to Gulf ports via M. & O. 


It seems certain that the B., C. R. & N. will this 
spring build its own line from Germania, Iowa, via 
Albert Lea to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


The Missouri Pacific, on March 6, made a rate on 
grain from Kansas City to St. Louis of 4 cents and 
to Hast St. Louis 5 cents. This is a reduction of 50 
per cent. 


The demand for lake tonnage to Buffalo from Chi- 
cago is comparatively light, and rates are weak at 
234 on corn. Duluth rates are 3% to 514 on wheat to 
Lake Hrie. 


Work begins this month on the improvement of the 
N. P. docks at Tacoma. The harbor will be deepened 
to admit the largest ocean vessels to the railroad’s 
new grain elevators. 


It is officially stated that the Pere Marquette rail- 
road system has decided to abandon its car ferry 
service between Muskegon and Milwaukee, and send 
all Michigan freight by way of Ludington. 


A pill has been introduced in the Senate which 
provides for the incorporation of the Lake Hrie & 
Ohio Ship Canal Co. The canal provided for in the 
bill is designed to connect Pittsburg with Lake Hrs, 
in order to give to the Pennsylvania city the benefit 
of Lake Superior ores for its great manufactories. 


As a part of the building trades strike in Chicago, 
the O. T. Co. has gotten into difticulty with the build- 
ers in reference to improvements at its Chicago 
docks. This may involve the seamen and nautical 
engineers in a “sympathetic” strike, which may tie 
up the O. T. line unless the general strike comes to 
an end soon. 


In order to “lessen the effect of the opening of St. 
Lawrence canals to the sea, via Montreal,” New York 
trunk roads operating from Buffalo will reduce their 
rates on grain from the West, via Buffalo and rail, 
to 3 cents a bushel. This is a drop of % cent a 
bushel, and makes a rate of 484 cents a bushel, which 
is the lowest ever in effect between Buffalo and New 
York. d ‘ 

The Ontario & Rainy River road, now being built 
from Port Arthur, Ont., to Winnipeg, will enter the 
grain-carrying trade of Minnesota and North Dakota, 
An extension will be built from the mouth of the 
Rainy River to Drayton, N. D- Wheat for export 
would leave the United States at Rainy River aud 
be shipped from Canadian ports on Lake Superior. 
It may also be carried in bond to Boston or New 
York. 

The upper St. Lawrence is mot yet cleared to 
complete the 14-oot channel from the lakes fo 
Montreal, so that the opening of the new route for 
deep water vessels from the lakes to Montreal will 
not take place for some time yet. Another obstacle 
in the way of the growth of the Montreal route to 
Europe is now discovered in the Belle Isle Strait at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, one of the most 
dangerous pieces of navigable water on the continent, 
Advances in the marine insurance rate have been 
made recently by the Lloyds for vessels going 
through this strait, which may cause an abandon- 
ment of this channel. 


The old story must be repeated this month, to wit, 
that new rates.for grain went into effect on March 
5. The demoralization of February was so wide- 
spread that a meeting of the “magnates” was held 
in New York on March 1, when new rates to the 
Bast were made. Instead of being ‘‘restored,” rates 
were publicly cut 7 cents to meet other rates, in 
anticipation of the opening of lake navigation. Be- 
ginning March 5, therefore, the nominal rate, which 
had practically been in effect for some time pre- 
viously to March 1, but not openly, on domestic grain 
and grain products from Mississippi River common 
points, are as follows: To New York, 17% cents; 
Boston, 19% cents; Philadelphia, 15% cents; Balti- 
more, 144% cents. On export grain the rates will be 


as follows: To New York and Boston, 138 cents; 
Philadelphia, 12 cents; Baltimore, 1145 cents. On 
grain products for export: To Boston and New 
York, 15 cents; Philadelphia, 18 cents; Baltimore, 12 
cents. Ocean room.in good demand and rather firm. 
Rates are 344d per bushel from New York and 38d 
from Boston to Liverpool. The through rate on 
wheat from Chicago to Liverpool is 16.05 cents per 
bushel, all rail, via New York, and 154% cents via 
Boston. Flour is 36%@87 cents per 100 pounds via 
New York or Boston, and provisions 46.06@52.50 
cents. Charters to load and hold corn for shipment 
to Buffalo in the spring were made at 2% cents and 
clipped oats at 2 cents. These rates were in force 
all of twenty-four hours when it was discovered fav- 
ored shippers were getting the export rate of 13 cents 
on domestie grain. It is claimed by the roads, how- 
ever, that the cut was apparent, but not real, only 
grain contracted for prior to March 5 going Hast 
at that rate. It is also announced that the rates 
named above are to remain in force only until April 
1, new rates to be made at a meeting to be held in 
Chicago on the 15th inst. 


CORN IN JAMAICA. 


It is one of the paradoxical features of tropical life 
that the inhabitants of those rich countries have to 
import nearly all their breadstuffs. The West India 
Islands, even Cuba and Jamaica, which possess the 
most fertile soils in the world, import from the 
United States their entire supply of flour, which is 
not so strange, but also nearly all their corn meal, 
which appears more singular. It is a fact of which 
intending American colonists should make careful 
note, : 

A. writer in the Journal of the Jamaica Agricul- 
tural Society, after complaining of the high prices 
which the islanders are compelled to pay for Ameri- 
can meal, goes on to detail his experience with a mill- 
ing plant which he bought in Indianapolis, a splen- 
did machine, as he freely admits, but it made a 
complete failure. He says: 

“T regret to say that I have found it impossible to 
make corn meal at profit from Jamaica corn. I can, 
with the greatest care, only get 25 per cent of meal 
from our corn. I am not an agriculturist, but it ap- 
pears to me that our corn is 75 per cent trash, and 
not fit for food. I have sent you samples of the irn- 
purities eliminated by the different pieces of the 
plant with an explanatory note on each. The ma- 
chine has worked perfectly, too much so, I am afraid, 
for our corn, for, having taken out all the fiber and 
trash, there is little or no meal left, hence it is that 
I have been compelled to abandon the idea at the 
start.” d 

In commenting on the above, the editor of the 
Journal writes: 

“It is not as if Jamaica cannot grow corn. It is 
that the people will not grow corn. To make a little 
hole in hard ground and drop a few seeds in it and 
then leave the result to chance, is not growing corn. 
To cut the cobs not much over three-fourths full, 
roughly dry them until the still soft grains are hard 
enough to shell out, and take the small immature 
corn with a remarkably great amount of dust, we 
fear not always accidental, to market, to sell to make 
corn meal from, is suicidal to the interests of the 
people generally. Such corn may pass as food for 
horses and poultry, though it cannot be as nutritous 
as tully matured corn: but to raake corn meal re- 
quires full, well-grown, mature grains of good size, 
aud these ean only he produced on well-cultivated 
soils, where corn has not been grown for a good 
many seasons, at least.”—Ex. 


ABOUT GLUTEN FEEDS. 


Among the concentrated feeds none is more in- 
teresting than gluten, a by-product of corn glucose 
factories. Gluten is sold under various brands as 
Chicago, Cream, King, Hammond, Buffalo, Atlas, 
Oswego, Joliet and a score of others. These yarious 
gluten meals, gluten feeds, germ feed, etc., are a 
corn by-product, mostly that part of the grain left 
resulting from the manufacture of starch and glu- 
cose. Dry corn is composed of starch 79 per cent, 
erude protein 11% and crude ash fiber and fat 914. 
Most of the starch is removed in the manufacture 
and the part left is correspondingly rich, because 
of the high per cent of protein. While gluten feeds 
contain 20 to 40 per cent protein, whole or ground 
corn, wheat or oats contain only 10 to 14 per cent, 
Thus a bushel of gluten and of whole grain has a 
very different feeding value because of the con- 
centration of a large quantity of protein into little 
bulk. 

Where gluten feeds are not dried but contain a 
large per cent of water they may be fed to stock 
located near the mills and feeders can afford to 
pay for them $7 per ton delivered on the farm. 


If the wet feed were dried, it would be worth fully: 


as much as regular chop feed; but its moist condi- 
tion also causes it to spoil rapidly. In changing 
to a ration including rich, concentrated feed, use 
it sparingly at first in connection with other feeds, 


say a pint per day, and gradually increase to 5 or 6 
quarts per day. 

In the process, corn is first soaked in dilute, warra 
sulphurous acid water and then ground by being 
passed with water through mills to carry off the 
substance in suspension. The germs are removed, 
dried and crushed, the oil pressed out and the 
residue left in cakes and sold as corn germ cake. 
After the germs are removed, the grain is bolted 
through sieves, separating the hull, bran and broken 
germs from the starch and gluten. The hull, bran 
and broken germs, etc., are pressed and dried and 
sold as chop feed. The starch and gluten are run 
into concentrating tanks and then slowly through 
long, shallow troughs. The starch settles down 
like wet lime in these troughs, while the hard, flinty 
portion or gluten floats off into receivers, is concen- 
trated and finally pressed in heayy filter cloths, 
run through steam dryers and sold as gluten meal. 
The gluten meal and chop feed mixed together, 
pressed and dried, constitute gluten feed. 

Commercial gluten feeds vary more or less in 
composition from the nature of the process they 
undergo, but gluten feed or meal of prime quality 
should contain 20 to 40 per cent protein and 2 to 5 
per cent fat. When feeding stuffs are sold on 
analysis or under state inspection laws, the relative 
value of concentrated feeds can easily be deter- 
mined from the proportion of protein and fat coti- 
tained.—_Orange Judd Farmer. 


GOMMISSION 


J. P. Truesdell & Co. and H. D. McCord, grain 
dealers, of New York, have consolidated, with a 
capital of $150,000. 


The Brokers’ Grain Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000, by D. F. Piazzek, H. O. Bragg, W. A. 
Hinehman and others. 


The MeVicker Grain Co. of Minneapolis has 
opened a branch office at Madison, 8S. D., in charge 
of George Gould. Market quotations will be re- 
ceived every fifteen minutes. 


Lapham & Co. of Detroit, Mich., have replevied 
1,000 bushels of oats from Andrew Stewart, of the 
grain firm of Daniel Stewart & Co. Mr. Stewart 
says he bought too heavily, but will be able to 
pay dollar for dollar. 


The Chambers-Farwell-Mackay Company was in- 
corporated at Minneapolis, Minn., February 20, by 
Thomas Chambers, Isaac B. Farwell and Douglas 
Mackay. The capital stock is $25,000 and the com- 
pany will engage in the grain business. 


The Seaboard Grain & Export Company has been 
incorporated at Duluth, Minn., by Wayland W. 
Sanford, L. A. Cole and Herbert R. Spencer, all of 
Duluth. The new company is capitalized at $1,000,- 
000 and the object is the buying, selling and ship- 
ping of grain. 

The A. HE. Anderson Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Minneapolis, Minn., to do a general grain 
business. Capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, 
A. E. Anderson of Cottonwood, Minn.; Cyrus 9B. 
Warren, Hazel, 8. D., and Richard ‘Tattersfield 
of Minneapolis. 


H. 8S. Emerson & Go. have opened a commission 
house in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Emerson has sold to 
Ff. P. Taylor his interest in the Seattle firm of 
KF. P. Taylor & Co., and has bought Mr. 'Taylor’s 
interest in the Tacoma commission house of H. S. 
Emerson & Co. 


The grain firm of Harlow & Thornton has been 
organized on the Chicago Board of Trade, Mr. Har- 
low having been formerly at the head of the firm 
of Harlow & Congdon and Mr. Thornton having 
been for a number of years wheat trader for Bart- 
lett, Frazier & Co. Mr. Congdon will continue in 
business alone. 


W. R. Mumford Co., commission merchants in 
grain, seeds, hay and millfeed at Chicago, Ill., have 
recently established branch offices at St. Louis, 
Mo., and at Minneapolis, Minn., in addition to their 
branches at Milwaukee, Peoria and Buitfalo. The 
St. Louis branch is in charge of W. J. Marshall 
and the Minneapolis branch is in charge of W. A. 
Wetherwax. 


Venezuela has raised the tariff on flour imported 
into that country from $4.88 to $7.72 a barrel. 


A bill has been introduced in the New York Leg- 
islature providing for the erection and operation of 
grain elevators. by the state in New York City 
and Buffalo. 


The Kansas penitentiary managers have decided 
to sell the prison-made binder twine directly to the 
farmers, thus shutting out the dealers, or middle- 
men. . Buyers must send their orders directly to the 
prison warden. 
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Sate Batenis 


Issued on Feb. 13, 190Q. 

Corn Sheller.—W. GC. Rowe, Decatur, Ill., assig- 
nor to the Union Iron Works, Ine., same place. 
Filed February 9, 1898. No. 643,161. See cut. 

Igniter for Explosive Hngines.—Fred. J. Macey, 
Ontonagon, Mich. 
513. 

Machine for Cleaning Seed—Alex. A. Diffey, 
Fort Smith, Ark. Filed September §, 1899. No. 
643,480. See cut. 


i 


i 
a 


643, 


{ l] 
644,701. | | 


bh 


Sacking 
Bates, Chicago, Ill. 
643,102. 


and Weighing Machine.—Adelmer M. 
Filed September 20, 1899. No. 


Issued on Feb. 20, 1900. 
Sectional Screw Conveyor.—Albert C. Hlmer, De- 
-troit, Mich. Filed July 14, 1899. No. 648,636. 
Feed Mill.—John O. Ensberg, Peterson, Minn. 
Filed October 7, 1899. No. 648,637. 
Explosive Engine.—John F. Craig, Toledo, Ohio. 
Filed December 24, 1898. No. 644,004. 
. Issued on Feb. 27, 1900. 
Grain Car Door.—Samuel W. Neall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed April 14, 1899. No. 644,535. 
Corn Shelling Machine.—Charles D. Prindle, New- 
kirk, Okla. Filed July 26, 1899. No. 644,458. 
Grain Shed.—William IF’. Combs, Reno City, Okla. 
Filed November 11, 1899. No. 644,242. See cut. 
Automatic Grain Scale—Charles H. Wilken, 
Preston,-Ila., assignor of one-half to Ira Lenker. 


Filed August 26, 1898. No, 642,- }- 


same place. Filed June 4, 1898. No. 644,267. See 
eut. 


Vapor or Gas Engine.—John G. Lepper and. Will- 
iam F. Dial, Bridgeport, Conn. Filed January 12, 
1899. No. 644,295. 


Issued on March 6, 1900. 


Grain Doors for Freight Cars.—Thos. A. Boyers, 
Gainesville, Tex. Filed October 13, 1899. No. 644,- 
701. See cut. 

Gas Engine.—Albert T. Otto, Chicago, Ill, as- 
signor to Robert L. Stevens, Hoboken, N. J. Filed 
December 26, 1895. Renewed November 29, 1898. 
No. 645,044. 


PRESS yea, + 
_&.« COMMENT 


SHIPPING SUBSIDY BILL. 


James J. Hill’s analysis of the shipping subsidy 
bill is very able. He shows conclusively that it 
would do the producers of the country little or no 
good. What the producers want is markets. This 
subsidy scheme would bestow millions, drawn from 
taxation, upon rich .shipowners. Again, the 
subsidy is for the distance sailed, both ways, and 
the shipowner is to be paid for carrying the products 
of other countries to the United States. Hill's 
criticism is unanswerable.—Portland Oregonian. 


ae 


DOESN’T APPROVE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 

A bill is on its way through Congress providing 
for the transfer of 500 acres of the Arlington estate 
to the secretary of agriculture for use as a general 
experimental farm. The direction of the va- 
rious branches of the work will make employment 
for quite a lot of appointees, and later a little army 
of them will be required to do the scientitie farming 
and experimenting. But what benefit will it all be 
to the practical farmers of the really agricultural 
sections or to the makers and sellers of farm imple- 
ments and vehicles? None whatever.—Farm Im- 
plement News. 


THE WEST CARES LITTLE ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, 


The people of the state of New York should get 
over any hallucination that the West is begging 
New York to help herself to hold her commercial 
supremacy. Cheaper freight rates have their at- 
tractions for the West, but the West is not con- 
fined to seeking them from New York. The 
situation has not changed since Governor Seymour’s 
time, when the old straw of federal ownership was 
thrashed over and our people decided, as they have 
decided several times since, that their own inter- 
ests demand that they go into no partnerships with 
pele or lukewarm tendencies.—_Rome, N. Y., Sen- 
tinel. 


CHICAGO'S EFFORTS TO REFORM, 


The abolition of ‘‘put-and-call” trading on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade is a sign of the intention of 
that body to eschew grain gambling that is decid- 
edly hopeful. This action shows a more 
genuine determination to abolish gambling opera- 
tions in the agricultural staples than Chicago’s great 
commercial body has been generally credited with. 
The class of contracts abolished are so clearly specu- 
lative that any attempt to reform that evil must at- 
tack them first. This does not imply that 
speculation cannot be checked: When we live under 
a system of law that can make a man’s life depend 
on the legal determination of the mental intention 
with which he strikes a blow or pulls a trigger, it 
certainly ought to be possible to determine the 
mental purpose with which he centracts to buy or 
sell merchandise for the future. But it is pertinent 
that the sweeping prohibition of the purely gambling 
contracts of puts and calls must be modified when 
—as is to be hoped—the Chicago Board comes to the 
prohibition of speculation in other forms of futures. 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL COMPETITION, 


The announcement that the railroads running 
through New York state have cut grain freight 
rates to a minimum to fight the proposed Canadian 
canal-Montreal route rate does not necessarily mean 
that the result will be decreased earnings. Neither 
does the strong opposition to Erie canal improve- 
ment now coming from the New York Central neces- 
sarily prove that the road would be injured by the 
increased efficiency of the canal route. The fact 
that the New York Central has been brought to its 
present high state of development while contin. 
ously operating in competition with the Erie canal 
is believed by many railroad authorities to indicate 
that low rates were the making of this great road. 
They reason that canal competition caused the New 
York Central Inanagement to put rates down until 
results taught it that the gain of business conse- 
quent on low charges more than offset the losses 
sustained. Freight rates that prevent or check 


the industrial growth of the country injure the rail- 
roads more than anyone else. It would also seem 
that many of the railroads have not yet gotten down 
to the level of rates consistent with their upbuild- 
ing.—New HEngland Statist. 


THE ERIE CANAL BILL. 


John Chamberlain says in the Marine Review that 
it does not look as if the bill [to appropriate $62,009,- 
000 to improve the Erie Canal] could be passed at 
this session of the New York Legislature. He says 
that among the things that have helped to defeat 
the plan, one was the fear that so radical a change 
would be construed to be a new canal and would 
interfere with the constitutional mandate against 
abandoning the old one. Another thing is the strong 
sentiment that the general government should take 
up and pay for the work. Even those who have 
heretofore opposed governmental control now say 
this may be the proper solution of the subject. 
There are still others who wish the general goy- 
ernment to contribute toward the work but leave 
the control of the same with the state. Thus he 
argues that through this multiplicity of ideas the 
work must go over for the present. In the mean- 
time Canada is going ahead with her various meas- 
ures to secure a still larger share of the westetn 
trade.—Ex. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CORN. 


“Yes,” said Colonel Stilwell, “everything is pro- 
gressing nicely with the people in my part of the 
country, I am happy to say.” 

“Tt is a fine region,” said the young girl. 

“Tt is. One of the most salubrious on earth. It 
is there that the great golden orb, as it swings 
on its diurnal path across the sky, pauses to send 
his tenderest messages across the sunbeams which 
bind him to the earth.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the young girl. 
“Tt’s something like wireless telegraphy, isn’t it?” 

The Colonel looked a little annoyed, and she has- 
tily exclaimed: “It must be perfectly lovely there.” 

“It is. The only gold we ask for is that which 
is coined from the sunlight into great ears of yel- 
low corn. That’s what my neighbors and I used 
to pride ourselves on.” 


“Corn is a very useful article,” she said, with a 


dainty chirp. 

“Of co’se it is. People could not get along with- 
out it. I remember one year—one of the most 
terrible I ever experienced. My sympathies were 
never before so deeply moved. There was a drouth. 
The corn crop was a failure.” 

‘It must have been dreadful. 
send elsewhere.” 

“T could. So could the other comparatively well- 
to-do people. But I was thinking of the poor. I 
tell you, if it hadn’t been foh the charity of a 
number of charitable citizens, myself among them, 
I have no doubt that a great many of those un- 
fortunate beings would have died of thirst. :—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Still, you could 


Post & Morell of Fulton, [ll., in february loaded 
two ears of oats weighing 1,885 and 1,600 bushels 
respectively. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th te month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month, | 


ENGINE FOR SALE. 


A 25-horse power steam engine, ready to run, $100. 
HUGENE F. JONES, Milford, Il. 


FOR SALE. 
A practically new 4-ton wagon scale, latest style 
beam. Also 7-h. p. gasoline engine. Address 
MACHINERY, Box 3, care “American Wlevator 
and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. C 


IOWA ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

For sale, an elevator on C. & N. W. Ry. in 1owa 
corn and oats territory. Uapacity, 20,000 bushels. 
Address 

J. J. FONES, 522 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, III. 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

For sale, a quick-stroke 40-horse power automatic 
engine. Also a lot of different sizes of boilers and 
engines for sale cheap. Address 

PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Eureka No. 3 Horizontal Brush Ma- 
chine; capacity, 100 to 150 bushels per hour. S. 
Howes, manufacturer; good condition; with shoe. 
Price, $125, or best offer until April 15, 1900. 

BOX D, Cushing, Woodbury Co., Iowa. 


MICHIGAN ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 

One of the best elevators in Michigan, built in 
1895, and equipped with modern machinery. Doing 
a large business in grain, beans, coal, ete. Located 
in one of the best sections of the state. Will be sold 
at a bargain. Cost, $8,000. 

Will also sell elevator at Whitmore Lake. 

C. BH. BURNS, Howell, Mich. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


FOR SALE. 
One 7-h. p. Weber Gasoline Engine, $195. One 
10-h. p. Fairbanks-Morse, $3825. One 15-h. p. Nor- 
man (Chicago), $250. One 10-h. p. Otto, $275. One 


20-h. p. Springfield, $375. Replaced with Backus 
Engines. Moral: Buy the best at the start. 
BACKUS GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CoO., 171- 
178 Lake St., Chicago. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL. 


For sale, a modern, 100-barrel mill in good wheat 
country. Good custom and merchant trade. Mill 
has run steady since built three years ago. Also 
doing a good elevator business in connection. Rail- 
road track to mill. Steam power; cheap fuel. Write 
for particulars and price. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Box 12, care “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


New and second-hand gasoline engines, roller 
feed mills, steam engines, boilers, shafting, pulleys, 
belting, flour mill and elevator furnishings at your 
own price. 

We corrugate rolls on best machines at large dis- 
count. Get our prices and saye money. 

JACKSON CORN & FEED MILL CO., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Capacity, 40,000 bushels; best on C. & A. Railroad 
outside of cities. Fully equipped with elevating 
and cleaning machinery. Concrete floor. Situated 
in one of the best wheat and corn growing coun- 
ties of the state. Belongs to an estate and must be 
sold for a division by or before May 1, 1900, by 
order of court. For full particulars address 

W. T. SWINNEY, Trustee, Gilliam, Saline Co., 
Missouri. 


NEC 


oe me 


Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
win oP the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 


mouth.) 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
yeying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MIG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED. 

Traveling salesman experienced in grain elevator 
machinery. Must thoroughly understand making 
plans and estimates to suit special conditions and 
also successfully solicit orders for general flour- 
ing mill and grain elevator supplies. State expe- 
rience, former employers, references and salary. 
Address 

GREAT WESTERN MFG, CO,, Leayenworth, 


Kan, estat : 


GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


All kinds of Bags, New and Second-Hand. 
ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


W. J. Johnston, 
HAGERTY, HUNTER & CO.,, 


PEORIA, = ILL., 
Contractors For Grain Elevators and Malt Houses. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson St., Chicago. 


Also Keep a Full Line of Machinery in Stock, such as 


Shafting, Belting, Pulleys, Hangers, Etc., Etc. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 


The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


E manufact- 

ure all gauges 
of corrugated 
iron, either paint- 
ed or galvanized. 
We make Patent 
Cap Roofing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘'V” 
Crimped Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 

We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and Metal Roofing 
for Grain Elevators, 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. We have done a large amount of this work in 
the past three years, in fact, we are the largest manu- 
facturers of this material in the Western States. Write 
us for prices. We can save you money. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


611 So. Morgan Street, = = = = CHICAGO. 


Eastern Works: NILES, OHIO. 


C. H. Matthiessen, President. S. T. Butler, Vice-President. 
Chas. L. Glass, Treas. and Sec’y. 


ar 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 


FACTORIES: GENERAL OFFICES: 
perc I Marshalltown Ta, The Rookery, 
Rockford Davennerh CHICAGO, ILL. 


The world’s largest consumers of Corn. Daily consumption, 
100,000 bushels. We are always in the market for corn, and 
confine our bids to regular grain dealors. Write or wire us when 
you wish fo sell. 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF WESTERN CRAIN, 

Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed and White Oats. 

Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 

Ry., C, P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 
Main Office; 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
Write for prices delivered. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


R. W. VAN TASSELL, J. 


VAN TASSELL & BUNN, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS, 


44 anno 46 CHamBerR OF Commerce, Peoria, ILL. 
References, any bank of Peoria, or Commercial Agencies. 


Consignments and Orders Solicited, 


H. BUNN. 


| Adjoining Board of Trade. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


Established 1861. 


HENRY HEMMELGARN. PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
ROOMS 317, 318 AND 319 RIALTO BUILDING, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Consignments Solicited. Correspondence Invited. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade. 


JAMES P.SMITH & CO, 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, 


417-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited. 


THE KEMPER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Hay and [ill Products, 


ROOMS 103-104 BOARD OF TRADE, = KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ARDAXNOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


The Paddock Hodge Co., 


TOLEDO, = = OHIO. 


Owners and Operators 


LARGEST SYSTEM ELEVATORS IN OHIO. 


Special attention given to consignments and futures. 
Write, wire or phone us when you want to trade. 


If you don’t get them ask for our bids, your track, 


<PV> FE PEAVEY & C0, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS, 
Minn 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


WARREN & CO., 


GRAIN... 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Rooms 7 and 9 Chamber of Commerce, 


PEORIA, =- ILL. 
W. M. BELL WM. D. SAWYER, JOHN H. BOEMER, 
PREST. VICE-PREST. & TREAS. SECY. 
THE BELL COMMISSION CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED, 


58 Chamber of Commerce, MMLWAUKEE, WIS, 
Represented in Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas City, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


Papin D. Snow S.GOn 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


i eoereee 230 RIALTO BUILDING, 


| CHIC 4GO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO. 


Our Vest Pocket Market Manual furnished free on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


W. R. MUMFORD CO. 


CRAIN, HAY, SEEDS, MILL FEED. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 528-532 Rialto Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MILWAUKEE, St, Louis, 
PEORIA, BUFFALO. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN YOUR CASH AND FUTURE BUSINESS. 


Branch Offices: 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Daniel McCafirey’s Sons, 
HAY, GRAIN FEED. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


MILTON SHIVE, 
Brokerage and Commission 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 
464 Bourse, = = = Philadelphia. 


Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


AND 


CONRAD KIPP. 


Greenville Grain Co., 
112 W. FOURTH ST., GREENVILLE, OHIO, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW. 


(CAR LOTS ONLY.) 
Will buy on any railroad and can make shipment via any line. Mill- 
ing wheata specialty. Write or wire for prices. Will give prompt 
reply. References: Farmers’ National Bank, Greenville Bank Co. 
Dunor Bradstreet. Correspondence solicited. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
REDIMOND CLEARY COI. CO. 
Established 1854. 


8. K. NEER. J, H. ROYER, 


Incorporated 1887. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO., 


Commission [lerchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS....... 


72 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 


M. F. BARINGER 


..SUCCESSOR TO. 


J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


«GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading attached honored on all shipments. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


SPOT AND FUTURES. 
CONSIGNMENTS and FUTURES given special 
attention. 


Ask for our ‘‘Daily Market Letter and Track Bids.” 
Correspondence requested. 


33 Produce Exchange, ° TOLEDO, OHIO, 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EverincHam & Go. 


Commission Merchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 

Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL 


RUMSEY, LIGHTNER & C0., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Provisions, Seeds, Hay, 
Main Office: 226 La Salle St., 


Branch Offices: 

MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO. 
MILWAUKEE, 

PEORIA. Make all drafts on Main Office. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. O. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and 
Millers. 


MILMINE, BODMAN & CO., 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS, 


Grain and Seeds, 


70 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO. 


J. F. HARRIS, 


No. 1 BOARD OF TRADE, 


401 Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, 
Provisions. 

MEMBER 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago Stock Exchange, 
New York Stock Exchange. 
PRIVATE WIRES... 


E. F. LELAND. 


Consign your GRAIN and SEEDS 
and send your orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200-210 Rialto Building, 
CHICAGO. 


Fifteen representatives constantly on the floor of 
the Board of Trade, thus insuring prompt execu- 
tion of all orders, and close attention to all 
business entrusted to us. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


EDWARD G. HEEMAN, 


In Charge of Receiving 
Department. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 
ROSENBAUM BROS. 


COMMISSION RECEIVERS 
MERCHANTS, ano SHIPPERS. 


Grain and Seeds. 
Room 77 Board of Trade Bldg., 


EG BOSE 


RECEIVER AND SHIPPER, 


FEED, GRAIN AND HAY, 
Any Railroad. PITTSBURG, PA. 


P. O. Address, Carnegie, Pa. 
Reference: Freehold Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JOT., P. R. R. 


Manufacturers National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
References: \Gaies National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 
358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: { Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


ESTABLISHED 


J. F. ZAHM. F. W. JAEGER. F, MAYER. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


JF, ZAHM & CO, 


GRAIN and SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Handling consignments and filling orders for 
futures OUR SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER. 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


AC oss 


EPH ONE 0! 
16280 TO. EIST HARLEM RAILROAD Sy 


sunt 
OR MORRIS BRANCH) 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 
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we PAGE GRAIN LOADER: 


Saves one man’s labor in loading cars. Is in- 
dependent of the car and controlled entirely 
from the outside. Takes little power and 
has large capacity. Gives satisfaction wher- 
; ever used, We guar- 
| antee it and send it on 
30 days’ trial. Write 
for price and particu- 
| lars. 


| WALTERS BROS, 


75 Board of Trade, 


CHICAGO. 


Acme 4 and 6 Roll 
Corn and Feed Mills 


All sizes, fitted 
with our new 
Automatic 
Shake Feed, 
steel screenand 
tandem belt 
drive. Rolls 
can be removed 
from mill 
through panel 
dogrs on sides, 
or each section 
can be taken 
apart separate- 
ly, 


Rolls Regrouna 


an 
Recorrugated, 


YPSILANTI MACHINE WORKS, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
CONTRACTING 


FRED GROTENRATH, sictwricur, 


593 ISLAND AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS and ESTIMATES 


Furnished on short notice for complete 
power plants of all descriptions. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


BRAIN TOOLS 


Save time and hard work and insure accurate results. 


THE GRAINMAN’S 
ACTUARY Shows at a glance the cost of bushels and frac- 


tional parts of bushels for any amount up to 50,000 bushels. 
Contains 214 well printed and well bound pages. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 

No miller or grain dealer can afford to be without it. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Address 


THE Sn ReA nett 


Patented Dec, 19, 1899. 


Prevents mixing grain and is under absolute 
control of operator 

Made of heavy pe iron and No. 12 steel. The 
steel extension is made so as to be turned when 
worn and get the wear all around. Will wear 
longer than any three on the market. 

Can be made to suit nearly any location with- 
out change of spouting. 

Write for circulars and prices. 


DOWNIE-WRIGHT MFG. CO., YORK, NEB, 


We find the American 
Elevator and Grain 
Trade very instructive 
and appreciate its 
worth. 

Gorrs GRAIN Co., 
Goffs, Kan. 
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FS 


Ns 


SS 


S 


(LOW-WHEEL WAGON.) 


The Adjustable Elevator Dump 


Gives both low and high wheel wagons about 
the same slant when dumped. It lets all 
Wagons down easy, doing away with all jolts 

strains on the wagon. Gives satisfaction to 
dealers as well as their customers. Is easily 
attached and can be used on all sill dumps now 
in use, with no expense outside of cost of attach- 
ments, and the cost is within the reach of all 
who want the best dump. Write for price list, 
description and testimonials, Manufactured 
only by 


SIMS BROS., PARIS, 


KANSAS CITY 
DES MOINES 


ILL. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


DIRECT LINE 


FOR PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
THROUGH ILLINOIS AND IOWA. 
Ticket Office, 95 Adams Street. 


THE GROWN POINT GRINDING MILL. 


ent Self-Sharpening Burrs, 
awarded First Prize and Medal at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition 


The Best on Earth 


For Fine Grinding and Easy Running. 


They are all equipped with our Pat- 
which were 


Do not dull when running together. 
Grinds OATS perfectly fine and all 


grain, damp and dry. 


No heating of grain; no lost motion. 
You cannot afford to be without one. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 355 Dearborn Street, Chicago. CROWN POINT MFG, CO,, CROWN POINT, IND. 


Price Reduced 


From $2 to $1 on 


Grain Dealers 


AND 


Shippers Gazetteer 
For 1899---1900. 


markets. 


lished. 


This Gazetteer contains freight agents’ official list of flouring 
mills, elevators, grain dealers, shippers and commission merchants, 
located on all the principal railroads in the United States and Canada. 

It also contains the grading and inspection rules of leading 


This is the handiest and most complete list of the kind pub- 
If you do business in this line, you can scarcely afford to be 
without it. 
The volume contains over 200 large pages, 
binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00. 


in a durable cloth 


MITCHELL BROTHERS CoO., 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Honstain Bros., SEELEY, SON &, CoO.., 


313 THIRD STREET SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


E'remont, Neb. 


Contractors and 
Builders of 


Grain 
Elevators. 
Estimates furnished on application for 

Transfer, [Mixing and Storage Elevators. 
The following are a few among the many 
houses built by us: 
Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co., Chicago, 2,000,000 
Bartlett Frazier Co., 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co., St. Louis, 500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
8S. 8S, Linton & Co., 650,000 
§S. 8. Linton & Co., ss 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co., ao 500,000 
City Elevator Co., i 400,000 
Security Grain Co., we 400,000 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. 100,000 
Jennison Bros., Janesville, Minn., 100,000 
400 Country Elevators from 10,000 to 50,000 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING COMPANY, Architects and Builders 


CONTRACTING ENCINEERS, 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


mui saris aaumneees. |GRAIN ELEVATORS 
STEEL STORACE & ELEVATOR CONS. CO. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD COMPLETE 


FIREPROOF STEEL 
ELEVATORS 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


INVESTIGATE OUR 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
SYSTEM. 


0 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


a ‘ 302-308 GUARANTY BUILDING, 
ae BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CaNADIAN PaciFic Raitway Co.’s STEEL ELEvaTor, Fort WILLIAM, CANADA, 1,500,000 BuSHELS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


AND 


STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: | =e 


205- -206 PLYMOUTH BUILDIN - CHICAGO, 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, 
President. 


W. C. ENGLER, 
Secretary. 


J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
Superintendent. 


MOULTON-STARRETT 


ra 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. T. MOULTON 2&2 SON, 
SE OSS ™ 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 


Frame and Steel Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESICNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also contract eee build ap lete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
lie Buildings, Stock Yards, Etc., Ete. 


Houses, Pu 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. beeen 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 
Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan.1. 000,000 
Burlington Eleyator, St. Louis.. . -1,300,000 
Interstate Elevator éo., Minneapolis . . 1,000,000 
Northern Grain Co, Manitowoc, Wis... 500, 000 
me W. Cargill, Green Bay; Wi8e; <0 a c< 500,000 

o Elevator Terre Haute, Ill........... 500,000 


a Line Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. .2,500, 
Sa erior Terminal El. Co. , Superior, Wis. 2,500, 
FH. Peayey & Co., Minneapolis No. 1..1,750, 


iF H. Peavey & Co.. ’ Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,000 
Atlantic levator Co., Minneapolis...... 600,000 
Empire Eleyator Co., ‘Minneapolis No. 1...600,000 


Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2...500,000 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
and built more than one thousand elevators 
with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 
irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
As a result of this large experience, it has a 
thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ghe C. 1. Seckner 
Gngineering Gorm 


General Contractors Ohi: 


Srain Glevators, 


79-S8/ Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


D.A. ROBINSON 


{ 707 Great Northern Bldg., Chicago, Il). 
OFFICES. { 1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Now 1B-\0S7. 


—— 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


Grain Elevators, Malt Houses 


AND ALL KINDS OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 


Patent Double-Jointed 


Patent System of Independent 
Distributiog Spouts. 


Leg Rope Drive. 


Patent Automatic 
Grain Belt Tripper. 


JOHN S. METCALF CO., 
ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our 
supervision: 
Burlington Elevator. St. Louis, Mo 
Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me. 
Export Eleyator, Buffalo, INDY. 


.- +. 1,300,000 


J. R. Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, Canada .. 1,000,000 
Cleveland Elevator Company’s Elevator, Oleveland, ODO cece ices. cscs ecenes ns 500,000 
Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, VIP ich ete rele sveb loa 100 cars in 10 hours 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s Elevator, Manchester, England.................... 1,560,000 
Burlingrom Mey AtOr, COLA, Elles s cote visinelersclole se cieteeir! winnie's re v/asie cro els ctele'eslsies 6 500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, Coteau Landing, Que .. ...................- 500,000 
Norton Grain OG.) ManitOwOGs, WiSicucecs sacc.csiveieceecic. 1c) ceisicecea cccaaseoeac 1,400,000 
Wrrlom Mlovator, Haat St-LOmls \UWiim. sae cose cose satevecewssabsiecaes +eee+«1,200,000 


Poe HeEIDENREICH, 


§ Am. INST. MIN. ENGINEERS. 


MEMBER) WrstERN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Contracting Engineer. 


DESIGNER AND 
CONTRACTOR FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Wood, Steel or Monier Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


541 ROOKERY, 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. 


CHICAGO. 


EF. H. TROMANHAUSER, 


Architect, Contractor, and Builder of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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‘The Dayton cin Engine 


LEADS ALL OTHERS IN 


THE MIETZ & WEISS 


Kerosene « Gas Engine 


BURNS KEROSENE OIL. 


Cheaper and safer than gasoline. Auto- Simplicity, 
matic; simple and reliable, no electric battery 
or flame used. Perfect regulation. Electric} ¢ Economy 


and Durability. 


lighting, grain elevators, water works, and 
all power purposes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. SIZES FROM 4 to 50 HORSE POWER. 


A. MIETZ, 128-138 Mott St., 
: New York City. 


ENS The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 


London, Hamburg and Paris, DAYTON, OHIO. 


H.W. Caldwell & Son Company, 


Conveying, Elevating and Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Z For Particulars Address 


Py esis 


OUR NEW PLANT, 
Western Avenue, 17th to I8th Sts., : 


Chicago, III. 


With enlarged plant and the best facilities for 
economical production of our line of machinery, we 
announce change of address as above. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE JEFFRE ELEVATORS. 


CONVEYORS. 


Designed to Suit Requirements. 


- ° ARE LIKE = = 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 


Standard, 7 Jeffrey Standard a Buckets 
Durable, GRAIN, SEED, FLOUR, 
Reliable.|| “tig 


MUTT Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE. The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


_ SS FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0. ln a mg 


=SSSS—__ 


e = CHICAGO. 


St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha, 
Portland,Ore. St.Paul. Denver. SanFrancisco. Los Angeles. 


Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, etc. 
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This cut shows every gs ai : ce 
working part. f 4 hy mM | ; 
- f ” ! MN my 
: hi Ui GAS ano ie 
| GASOLINE E. N G ( [ \ 


UNEXCELLED IN 
Simplicity, Durability, Economy and Reliability. 


No Cylinder Head. No Water Joint. No Air to Regulate. 
No Pumping of Gasoline. Uses from % to % less 
Fuel than Others. 


 T 


Send for catalogue, prices and our guarantee, and compare with others 


—BUILT BY THE— 


Garrett Gas Engine Co., 


GARRETT, IND., U. S. A. 


a DUTTON’S 
: Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


FOR USE IN 
Ld 4 


pen EY ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


—“ Address 


J.B. DUTTON, (026 and [028 Scotten Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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% contains 80 pages and upward. pages and upward in every number. * 
% It is the great illustrated business magaziae of the flour and cereal mill- It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and “" 
By ing industry. handling grain, It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling Ss 
% It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all SS 
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% The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water daily business. ; : ‘Te & 
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% writers in their respective fields. ' and convention work for betterment of the trade. + 
Lx] *" 
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Walrath Gas....an 
Gasoline Engines. 


FROM I TO 100 HORSE POWER. 


Regulation as good as au- 
tomatic steam engines. 

Self-oiling. 

Simple in construction. 

Economical in operation. 

Thoroughly made, 

All parts interchangeable 
and accessible. 

Every engine tested before 
leaving the shop. 

Adapted to all kinds of 
work and particularly 
well qualified for elec- 
tric light purposes. 


et Hs 


Manufactured by 


Style D, 20 h. p., double cylinder. 


“MARINETTE IRON WORKS MEG. CO., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Chicago Office, 301 Fisher Building. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


é SCSOOSOSOOOSODOSSOHTHLEOSOE HEOSSE DHSOBOSHOOSHSSHESOOOSHNSSESHHDOSHOOSOOE 


QGFIDSSHOSSHIONOOIHSE9HOOD 9HFHHAOTIVHHSHHOVHOSOHOHSHSSHSHHSSHVOSS 


@LOVSSSOTEOSSEOSOEH VESSOE S$ OS OSE SOHE OHS OS COVOOSHSSESO 


The Chase Method of 


CLIPPING OATS 


Half the Power and 
Half the Shrinkage. 


Write for Deseriptive Circular. 


CHASE ELEVATOR CO., 


Architects of Grain Elevators, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


% 4 GASOLINE 
= ENGINES. 


OBSERVE ITS SIMPLICITY. : 
No complicated parts on back side or within 
the bed. Can take up its load on any revolution 
and has closest regulation. Is far more con- 
venient, less expensive to run, and is adapted to 
| all the uses to which steam power is applied. 
Send for catalogue “E.” 


COLUMBUS MACHINE CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


Saves You 


10 Pacific Ave., 


\ 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. 


150 Country Elevators, Capaci'y 6,000,000 Bushels. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., September 22, 1899. 
OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN:—Replying to your inquiry as to how we are suited with the Otto Engine as power 
for operating our country elevators, will say: We have now in operation sixty of your engines 
some of them have been running four years, and we have to-day given you an order for thirty 
more engines to be furnished as soon as you can get them out. ‘This ought to be, and in fact is 
all the recommend we can give you. If we were not satisfied with the engines we would not buy 
them. -So tar we have not been obliged to pay out a dollar for repairs. We find the engines 
always ready when we want to use them, very economical in the use of gasoline, aud fully up 
to the capacity claimed by you for them. : - 


Yours truly, 
ST. ANTHONY & DAKOTA ELEVATOR Co., 
H. C. Cook, Genl. Supt. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, 
313S. 3rd St. 360 Dearborn St. 1222 Union Ave. {8th and Douglas. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


INCLUDING 


Belt Trippers, 

Power Shovels, 

Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 

Machine Molded Rope 
Sheaves, 

Shafting, Pulleys, 

Shaft Bearings, 

Gearing, 

Friction Clutches, Etc. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


ORIGINAL LEWIS GASOLI 


z ey 
f LEWIS ENGINE * 
NE acre 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


NE ENGINES [Smereoren 


Gold Medal mr 
World’s Fair 1893. 


ALTON 
RAILROAD. q 


Most popular and reliable 
for 


Grain Elevators, 
Water Works, 
Electric Plants. 


Volume Governor, Double Ex- 
haust, Air Adjustment to 
Regulate Mixture. 


J. THOMPSON & SONS 
MFG. CO., 


BELOIT, WIS. 


— 


= = sy 

If you are contempiating a trip, any portion of 

which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 

poy you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 

ets, rates, time tables, etc. 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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THE BEST AND MOST EFFICIENT, namely: 


“Tureka”’ Elevator and Warehouse Senarator, 
Improved “Eureka” Double Receiving Separater, 
and Improved “Zureka”’ Elevator Senarator, 


Will clean grain better in one 


operation than other machines 


l 


fad 


will in two or three. It is the 


most perfect and efficient ma- 


chine on the market for the 
purpose of SEPARATING OATS 
from WHEAT. No grain handler 


can afford to be without one of 


these machines. 


Will pay. for itself in a very 


short time. 


NEW IMPROVED EUREKA ECCENTRIC COUNTER-BALANCE ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


Our “1900” Catalogue Furnished on Application. 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY, 


EUREKA WORKS, SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Duplicate parts of all Eureka machines built, from the time of Howes, Babcock & Co. in 1856 until the present. 
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POWER COSTS MONEY. 


THE INVINCIBLE GRAVITY 
RAIN SEPARATOR 


Requires No Power and Produces the Maximum of Results. 


Aa FEW OF THE THINGS IT WILL DO. 
WHEAT. BARLEY. 


It will separate small and shrunken kernels, It will remove Oats, light kernels—bring it up. 
toa malting standard and raise its. value several 


cents per bushel. 
into two sizes if desired. MALT. 


cockle, wild buckwheat, mustard, and grade 


Handles malt in a better manner than any other. 


WHEAT AND RYE. 


: Mere OATS. 
It is the only separator which will separate It will clean oats to perfection or grade into 
wheat and rye. two sizes for oatmeal plants. 


We also make a complete line of power separators. Our new catalogue will be out soon and we would like 
to send you acopy. Postal card us. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY, 
Invincible Works, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


REPRESENTED BY 
W. J. Scott, Wyoming Hotel, Chicago, Il. Edward A. Ordway, 512 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chas. H. Scott, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, Ind 


SAVE YOUR SCREENINGS, 


Barnard’s Perfected 
Elevator Separator 


Makes most efficient sieve and air separations of any machine on 
the market. It is fitted with our new dust settling chambers, 
which catch and save everything drawn from the wheat. 
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BARNARD & LEAS MBG. CO., Moline, Ill. Cutcaeo, Itu., Feb. 8, 1900. 
Dear Sirs:—The two No. 98° Elevator Separators you put in Eleva‘or “D” are all right. I 
think they can do finer work, have greater capacity and in fact are better in every way than any 
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$ machine I know of now. Yours, ete., F. M. SHAW, Supt. Armour Elevators, 9 
oy oe 
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GET ONE OF THESE MACHINES AND MARKET: YOUR SCREENINGS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


AGENTS 
W. H. CALDWELL, ROOM 703 ROYAL INSURANCE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. BARNARD [IACHINERY CO, ENTERPRISE, KANSAS, FOR KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA, 
M. M. SNIDER, 411 EAST 12th ST., DES MOINES, IA. WILLFORD /IFG. CO., 303 SOUTH THIRD ST., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
J. H. WILLIAMS, LOCK BOX No. 203, COLUMBUS, OHIO, ELI STRONG, KALAIIAZOO, MICH. 


©. E. MANOR, STANLEYTON, PAGE CO., VA, R. C. STONE, SPRINGFIELD, [10,_ 


Oe 
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THE STERLING CAR LOADER: HOWE 


__BALL-BEARING SCALES. | 


Wagon, eau. Hopper and Grain Seas 


Grain Testers, Grain Scoops, Bag Holders, 
Car Starters, Conveying and Elevating Machinery, 


Foos Gas and Gasoline Engines. 
CATALOGUES. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 


inewrois-civesos, BORDEN & SELLECK CO., Chicago, Il 


Pays for Itself 


IN SIXTY DAYS. 
THAT IS WHAT 


NORTHWAY’S FOUR ROLLER CORN 
AND FEED MILL 


DOES. 


; MANUFACTURED BY 
Ee. Ho. REYNOLDS, STERLING, ILL. 
a) WRITE FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS. 
Coeeren Gia 


Te aa 


=a msn i= 


Convenient adjustments, light running, rigid 
frame, force feeder. Guaranteed largest capacity 
for power consumed. It is the best. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND REFERENCES. 


Strong & Northway Mfg. Co., - Minneapolis, Minn. 


ie = Ma Seer a PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
ef ws = rH 2 KIMBALL BROS., 1006 9th St ,Council Bluffs,la. 


CUSTOM WORK! 


: UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


.FEED and MEAL... 
eae LCA) Saaminaae s: 


WE MANUFACTURE 
THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


eoAnd... VERTICAL 
UNDER RUNNERS 


PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, UPPER RUNNERS, 


85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 


SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 4x0 POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


DUST COLLECTO RS (Tubular, Automatic). 


CU PS We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes, and make a greater number of sizes than found inany standard list. Our Cups have greater capacity 
than others of same rated size; for instance, our 34x3 inch, list price 9c., has as much capacity as others 3}x3} inch, list price 10c. Our prices are right- 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.°S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 1853, 
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AMERICAN SYSTEM OF ROPE DRIVING 


FOR ALL KINDS OF MANUFACTORING—_ 
PLANTS, GRAIN ELEVATORS, BREWERIES, 


| os i! ie 
tp or 


B 


| OVER A MILLION 


_ OPERATION. 
ae ‘DODGE 


ATLANTA. 


THERE ARE MORE 


Paine-Filis Grain Driers 
Why? 


Because they are the only machines that will 
handle with equal facility grain containing 50 per 
cent moisture to that simply damp and musty. 


In operation on this continent 
than all others combined... . 


These machines will operate successfully and 
rapidly at a temperature as low as 110 degrees. 
Practical millers and elevator men will appreciate 
this. 


It is one thing to kiln dry and another to put 
every kernel of grain into its normal condition 
by Nature’s own method. We can do it. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


The Paine-Ellis Grain Drier Co., 


53 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


' Erc., DESIGNED, FURNIGHED A222 ERECTED. 
\, ~_TRADE ~ 


¥ 


THE | 
ONLY yt 
ORIGINAL. | 
BEWARE «||! , 
° q 


F nb 
IMITATIONS. () a 


NUFACTURING ©. 


(MANUF 
ee 


BOSTON. 


INDIANA, U. S.A. 
ee 
LONDON, ENG. 


SMITH’S 


Automatic Warehouse and Elevator 
Machinery. 


I have given the building of Warehouse and 
Elevator [Machinery my special attention for 
the past thirty years and claim to furnish the 
most complete, convenient and labor saving 
machinery that can be constructed, and will 
furnish plans and specifications on application 
for a complete automatic warehouse 


The accompanying cut is an exact representa- 
tion of my 


Latest Improved Overhead Dump 


Which can be operated with ease, safety and 

speed, and we think that you will find - that this 
dump embodies all the features required, with- 
out an objectionable point, and is within the 
reach of all grain cape ‘This dump can be 
placed on a level floor, and is so constructed by 
a double gear that it can be operated by a boy. 


THE MARQUIS PATENT 
Ear Corn Elevator 
and Sheller Feeder. 


Feeder will feed corn from the dump 
to the elevator or sheller with or without 
Jill feed 100 to 1,500 bushels 
er hour without any attention. Can 
e regulated to the capacity of the sheller 
or elevator while in operation. Can be 
made to feed either sheller or elevato 
by changing reverse board. It is mad 
of iron and is very durenier Tt will la: 
a lifetime. Can be applied to dump now 
in use at very little expense. We have 
over 5,000 of these machines in use that SSS 
are giving universal satisfaction. 
Prices furnished on application. 


Agents Wanted to Sell Our Full Line of Corn 
and Elevator Machinery. 


PHILIP SIITH, Sidney, Ohio. 
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THE BIRD SUCCOTASH MILL. 


The Only Satisfactory Machine for Separating Wheat from Oats. 
Has More Screen Surface and is Capable of Finer and 
More Rapid Work than Any Other. 


These machines have shown their worth in every 
detail and are rapidly gaining their deserved place— 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LIST. Noth- 
ing is left for the purchaser to wish, either 
in construction or efficiency of the work 
performed. 

We are in a position at all 
times to furnish anything in the 
line of Grain Cleaning and Grain 
Separating Machinery, including 
OPEN BLAST ELEVATOR 
» AND RECEIVING SEPA- 
RATORS,. SPECIAL MILL- 
ING SEPARATORS, 
DUSTLESS ELEVATOR, 
RECEIVING AND MILL- 
ING SEPARATORS, SUC- 
COTASH MILLS, SEPA- 
RATING SHOES, SUC- 
TION FANS, Etc., Etc. 


SOME SPECIALTIES: 

Cleaning Wheat, Corn, 
Oats and Flax; Separat- 
ing Wheat from Oats; 
Corn from Oats, Wheat 
from Flax. 


We guarantee all our machines to do what is claimed for them and to be satisfactory in 
every respect. Write us for descriptions and circulars, with prices of our different 
machines, ; 


INGLE MANUFACTURING CO., Hoopeston, Ill. 


Wilford Lightning Threé-Roller Mills 


SOON PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
IN ELEVATORS...... 


Because they grind the most feed for the 
power consumed of any feed mill made; are sim- 
ple, solid and durable and require very little 
attention. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
NO. 303 SOUTH 3rd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


THE CELEBRATED 


P, DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


‘Over-Blast Suction Separator. THE. 


IN THEIR 
LINE. 


A. 


“Grain 
Cleaned 
toa 
Standstill.’’ 


Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate 
the largest Elevator and 
Flouring Mills, or small 
Warehouses for hand use. 
Single and Double, Endand 
Side Shake, and Dustless 
{ =- Separators, both Under and 
J Over Blast. 


Address...... DICKEY MFo. co., RACINE, wis. 


STANDARD SPOUT. 


TROLLEY SPOUT. 


D. A. ROBINSON’S 
Universal Distributing Spouts, 


755-765 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or 
Mill 
Supplies... 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY :—LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 

Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS: 1221-1223 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo, Send for our Illustrated Catalog. 


THE“NEW PROCESS” GRINDING MILL 


Is right in the middle of the 
Ting, taking on all competi- 
tors and disposing of them in 
a clean and most scientific 
way, either by Queensberry or 
any other rules. 1t will not 
cost you any more money to 
-see me do it than to see some 
common bruiser. I can swell 
or diminish myself into four 
sizes to suit your power, and 
can grind any kind of grain, 
corn ears, ears alone, corn 
bran alone, or any other sub- 
stances for food stuffs, and at 
the rate of 3,000 to 6,000 
pounds per hour. 


Patented Bearings, Oscillat- 
ing Boxes, Spring Release, 
Automatic Shake Feeder 
Write for catalog and 
prices. 


EXCEL 
MAN’F’G CO., 


POTTERSVILLE,N.J. 


HE BES ST IN THE woOoRLbD. 
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me. LT@SS Pneumatic Grain Drier 


In which the grain is all in sight and ‘“get-at-able” while drying and cooling. 


= In which drying and cooling are simultaneous and continuous. 
IS THE 3. In which the grain may be mixed and stirred while drying without using power, 
by simply throwing a lever. 
4. Which can be emptied and filled in sixty seconds by the watch and without stop- 


ONL Y DRIER ; ping the blower. 


5. In which the heat given off by the cooling grain is saved and utilized. 
6. In which all parts are removable and interchangeable, a small wrench only being 
necessary. 
7. Which has been officially approved by the Chicago Underwriters’ Association 
P.32— No wirenettins HOsp at Grieg and by the Underwriters’ Bureau of Fire Protection Engineering. 
telal-used Sees 8. Which is used by the largest grain interests in the world. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co., 708 Tacoma Building, Chicago. 


“THERE IS NOT ITS LIKE IN ALL THIS WORLD.” 


The Best All-Around Feed Mill) Hall Grain Distributor and Overflow Signal 


Highest Award World’s Fair, ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS MIXING GRAIN during pro- 


cess of distribution between turn spout and bins. Locks 
Gold Medal Atlanta. Gold Medal at Omaha. 


automatically. Accurate. Positive. Perfect. 
AUTOMATICALLY NOTIFIES OPERATOR WHEN BIN IS FULL, 
3 Time approaches for elevator repairs. Book your order early. 
Don’t attempt to handle another harvest with the sloppy, wasteful 
grain-mixing turnspout, which at best is but an improvised affair. 


Use an up-to-date mechanical device that often saves its cost in 
one day. Send for booklet to 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO., 


222 First National Bank Bldg., OPIAHA, NEB. 


For crushing ear corn and grinding all 
kinds of small grain. Diff-rent from all 
other mills, The conical burrs are light 
running and ahead of rolls or stones in 
speed and quality of work. Has self-feeder 
for ear corn and every convenience belong- 
ing to a first-class modern feed mill. Sold 
jy with or without bagging attachment. Made 
in seven sizes, ranging from 2 to 25 h, p. 
Improved for this season. 


GET OUR LATEST CIRCULAR. 
IT’S WORTH EXAMINING. 


N. P. Bowsher Co., St Pen" 


DUST! DUST! Gibbs’ Patent Dust Pro- 
Dust Protector : u tector is invaluable to oe 
a : atives in every industry 
wpere dust is troublesome. 

has been thoroughly 
estbd for many years in 
every kind of dustand is the 
only reliable protector 
™ known. Perfect ventila- 
tion. Nickel plated Pro- 
tector $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents wanted. 


Cibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


The ‘Perfection’? with 
Automatic Valve compels 
perfect protection and 
ventilation. Improved 
and Enlarged. Thousands 
inuse. Nickel plated pro- 
tector postpaid, $1.50, 
Cir. Free. Agents wanted. 

i H.S. COVER, 
Patented Dec. 7, 1897. SOUTH BEND, IND. 


LOAD YOUR CARS WITH 


HE IDEAL 
AUTOMATIC 


Ail 


i nll 
CAR LOADER. a vent DO: 


Loads both ends of car at the same time. 


Loads a car in twenty minutes. 
Saves you its cost in 60 days. Scours and brightens the grain. 


The best and most practical machine in the Cools grain that is beginning to heat. 
: 7 Loads more grain in car than can be done by a man witha 
market for loading all small grain. We guar- 
Scoop. 
antee it to do its work satisfactorily. Owing to its peculiar and novel construction it will not crack 
the grain, 


It is impossible to have a choke-up. 
Made of iron and steel, it is durable and easy to handle. 


Write for full particulars, prices and terms to MADE IN TWO SIZES; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


IDEAL CAR LOADER CO., SULLIVAN, ILLINOIS. 


0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-9aaeee ee 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-00-00-0-0 
0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-000-0-0-000000-000000000000-0 
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The Adjustable Elevator Dump. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 


E claim superiority over all 

others in giving all wagons 
the proper pitch, in letting. them 
down easy and drawing them from 
the dump with less power. They 
occupy less space, are simpler in 
construction, more durable, easier to 
attach and require less attention 
than any other dump. 


LOW-WHEEL WAGON ON DUMP. 


HuMR, Iuu., Feb. 15, 1900. 
SIMs BRos,, Paris, Ill. 

Gentlemen :—Last fall we putin what we | 
considered were the three best dumps on the 
market, and after giving them a acta 
trial have replaced the other two with your 


When you want a dump that is 
fully guaranteed, and which is giv- 
ing entire satisfaction to all con- 
cerned wherever used, write us for 
descriptive circular, testimonials and 
price list. 


SIMS BROS. Maso patentees, PARIS, ILL. 
For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.’’ 

—o 

Ee Elevator Supplies of All Hinds a 
Specialty. 


: We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices, 
Write for Catalogue. 


make. We unhesitatingly pronounce it the 
best dump we have had any experience with 
and cheerfully recommend it to all desirous 
of reducing the number of broken coupling 
poles and battered wagon beds. We remain 
Yours truly, HORNER BROs. 


THE OLD WAY. 


Ue 


Til 


Locations for |A GRAIN SPOUT 
In du st re i es. That will load cars without shoveling. It 


is worth its weight in gold. It will save 
you in labor all it costs in less than a 
The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee month. 
& St. Paul Railway has long been identi- 
fied with practical measures for the 
general upbuilding of its territory and 
the promotion of its commerce, hence 
manufacturers have an assurance that they 
will find themselves at home on the com- 
pany’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company’s 6,300 miles of rail- 
way, exclusive of second track, connecting 
track or sidings, traverses eight states, 
namely: 


minnesora.| NORTHERN 


DAKOTA. MICHIGAN. 


| NORTH 


apt dtet WISCONSIN. 
x. Passenger 
Trains, Fast Frt. 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & C0. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


which comprise a great Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Mining Territory. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway company gives unremitting atten- 
tion to the development of local traffic on 
its lines and, with this in view, seeks to in- 
crease the number of manufacturing plants 
on its system either through their creation 
by local enterprise or the influx of manu- 
facturers from the East. It hasall its ter- 
ritory districted in relation to resources, 
adaptability and advantages for manufac- 
turing. Specific information furnished 
manufacturers in regard to suitable loca- 
tions. Address 


LUIS JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner C., M. & St. P. Ry., 
660 Old Colony Building, Chicago, III. 


TRACK, WAGON, HOPPER, 
and DUMP SCALES. 


The only Dump Scale that willstand 
usage ofa plain rail dump. Ask for 
prices. 


Ins. Bldg., 
We Hy CALDWELL, Rommaes oral las. Gide 


NEW PROCESS CORN CLEANER 


FOR USE WITH NEW PROCESS SHELLERS. 


Also all other 
makes of Ware- 
house Shellers. 


Made in Three 
Sizes. 
Capacities—500 to 
1,400 bushels pee 


hour, accor 
ing to size. 


Can also be used 
for cleaning small 
= grains. 

. ' 

The special features of this machine are as follows, viz.: Large capacity, excellent work, occu- 
pies only two-thirds the room required by other cleaners of same capacity; has two cleaning fans, 
one blast and one suction; is dustless; can be knocked down and set up in any part of building; 
adjustable feed opening, which can be opened or closed off entirely without stopping machine or 
throwing offthe belt; two cleaning shoes hung on patentsprings; the grain and screenings all saved: 
noiseless: runs light; durable. The New Process Shellers and Cleaners make a fine outfit for any 
house. Ask for circulars. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., Marseilles, III. 


CORN BELT EARCORNGRINDER 


Grinds Ear Corn and all Small Grain 
Into Good Stock Feed. 


It is the only machine that grinds ear corn satis- 
factorily with light power, such as is usually 
available in grain elevators. 


Guaranteed to grind more ear corn per horse 
power than any grinder made. Notice construction 
of grinding parts. Cuts the cob instead of crushing. 
This saves power and grinds the cob as-fine as the 
corn. Runs at low speed, from 50 to 300 revolutions 
per minute, according to power. This saves power 
and does not heat the grain or the boxes. 

The parts exposed to wear can be remoyed and 
replaced with very little trouble or expense. This 
is an important feature. 

The Corn Belt is a winner and up-to- 
date in every respect, and you ought to 
see it grind. 

For particulars write to 


SPARTAN MFG. €O., 
AURORA, ILL. 


Mention the GRAIN TRADE. 


SCOHOCHHOHOHHSHOHHHOHOHHSHHOHEGHHHSHEHHGFHHHOOHHHHGGBHHOHBHHOHHE 
—————————S aan 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for 
GRINDING or STORAGE 


By using our 


Which Is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCK WHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER €0., North Wilbraham, Mass. 
THE PAGE GRAIN LOADER 


Saves one man’s labor in loading cars. Is in- 
dependent of the car and controlled entirely 
from the outside. Takes little power and 
has large capacity. Gives satisfaction wher- 

== ever used, We guar- 
antee it and send it on 
30 days’ trial. Write 
| for price and particu- 
lars. 


WALTERS Bros., 


75 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO. 
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OF A HIGH GRADE OF EXCELLENCE ARE THE 


onitor << 


\ P a 


ee 
Monitor 
| lippers. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER. 


No competition conceded, when superior construction, durability, close 
and economical work, and advanced mechanical ideas are considered. 


The difference between other good clippers and the Monitors 
is the difference between good and best. 


It is fair presumptive evidence as to the superiority of the Monitors 
when it can be legitimately stated that 95 per cent of all the prominent 
elevators are using them. 


Monitors clip to maximum of weight, with minimum of 
shrinkage. 


We cover the ground, when we state that the Monitor Oat Clippers are 
modern in every detail, built for, and offered to modern elevator operators. 


Monitor Are so well and favorably known that comment is unnecessary. Suffi- 
cient to say: They clean grain well, clean it economically—clean it to 


Grain Cleaners any desired point. 


Are conceded by experts in the line to be the only high grade 
Monitor Smutters machine for elevator work. . 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN, AND WE WILL 
SERVE YOU TO THE BEST OF OUR ABILITY. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, Nee 
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